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Principia in Vita funt bina, Bonumq, Malumq; 
Seriptorum in mundo funt duo, Fama, ames. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 





Archacologia ; or, Mifcellanecus Tracts relating to Antiquity. Publifhed 
by the Society of Antiquaries of London. Volume xiii, 11. 5s. 
White, Robion, Nicol, &c. 1800. 

HE contents of fuch a volume as this are, of courfe, fo different 

in their manner, and fo diverfified in their matter, that a cenc- 

ral judgment can hardly be pafled upon the whole. At leaft, it can- 
not be pafled with any propriety, before we have gone over the con- 
tents, coniidered the manner, and examined the matter, of all, 

This we fhall initantly begin to do, fenfible that we have delayed too 

long to do fo, and endeavouring to make up for our dilatorinels be- 

fore by our diligence now, 

The firft article is ** a defcription of, what is called, a Roman camp 
in Weftphalia, by the Abbé Mann.” ‘The abbé defcribes ** this 
Roman camp, as it is called,” to be ** fituated on a high plain ad- 
joining to a hamlet, called in the maps Barrum or Barnum, about 
two and a half Englifh miles W. by S. of the city of Dorften, on the 
river Lippe, which falls into the Rhine at Weitel; and about a mile 
fouth of the faid river, and one-eighth of a mile trom the high road 
leading from Dorften to Duifbourg.” This however the abbé does 
not believe to have been a camp, and his own plan of the ground 
proves it not to have been one; it having no confirmation of a camp 
atall. But ** contiguous to it, on the north fide, is another oblong 
fyuare,” or (as the abbé fhould rather have faid, in adherence to hrs 
own plan, and in profecution of his own reafoning,) a long fquare of 
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regular form, while the other prefents no {quare either regular or jr. 
arden to the eye. This indeed is *¢ lefler than the preceding one ; 
being a plain lightly inclining to the north towards the river Lippe. 
It has more the appearance ot having been a camp, than the other; as 
the ground on the weit, north, and eaft of it has been dittinctly dug 
from it to the adjoining declivity ; which on the north and weft fides 
is confiderably fteep. On this lait fide, and clofe to it, is a deep 
gully, rendered impaflable by fprings and boggy eround,” But 
** clofe to this north fide the declivity becomes confiderable, and the 
ground is cultivated down to the Lippe.” “The very plan of the 
ground unites with the defcription of its boundarics, to prove this a 
real camp, placed upon the northern fummit of a fteep hill, and 
having an impaflable morafs upon’ its weftern fide ; extending along 
and beyond this, in that favourite diagram of the Romans for a camp, 
a long fquare; commencing from the ground defcribed before, and 
reaching up to what is called upon the plan $$ a flight appearance of 
avallum.” Here, therefore, we have undoubtediy a Roman camp. 
Yet of what moment is itto notify a camp, unlefs we can appropriate 
it to fome portion of hiltory? Without fuch an appropriation indeed, 
we read, we wonder, and we learn nothing x. ‘The abbe has given us 
the former, and we haften to furnifh the latter. Slowly recovering 
from a Jong and dangerous illne(s,’’ as the abbé was when he wrote, 
in February 1796, ‘* obliged to leave this place,” Ratifbon, ‘¢ for 
Auttria, in the beginning of April *,” and being now deftitute of 
books and all literary aid, it was “ not poflible” for him then * to 
make any refearches, concerning the wra of” this camp, ** or the oc- 
cafion that gave birth to itt.’ ‘The abbé however enters into the 
hiftory of the Roman expeditions into Germany, ‘* as far as memory 
prompts,” and thus concludes at the end; ** trem "eal and many 
other well-known facts in the Roman hiitory, it is ealy to conceive, 
that the whole extent of the banks of the river Lippe, muft have been 
the {cene of many bloody battles in “gd long wars with the Sicambri, 
Marfi, Angrivatil, Cherufci, Bructeri, &c ee ct {till we are only float- 
ing at large in our hiftorical geooraphy, and ai argue ouly what the very 
eonfiguration of the camp had proved be tore, the Roman quality of 
the camp. Let us come therefore to a point at once, and {ettle upon 
ic. “ The different /ources of this river,”’ notes the ‘ab be concerning 
the Lippe, ‘¢ are in the Trutoburgian mountains, (olim faltus Tru 
toburgienfis,) fo famous for the defeat o! Quinctilius Varus, with the 
lofs of his legions and eagles, under Auguitus Cafar, near Dethmold, 


es ‘Trutoburgum); and that of Drufus, near Lipp{pring (lim 


ontes Luppix). ‘The dra Dru/fi is near this laft-named place; and 
the vettiges of the Ara Dri fi, or Caflram Alifonis, are fill more ville 
ble, near the junction of the Elfen (olim Alife) with the L Jippe, ona 
high heath four miles weft of the city of Pacertorns.”’ Thus does the 
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abbé throw an ufeful irradiation of light, over this part of Roman 
Germany $ ‘But the irradiation bears not upon the Roman camp near 
Dorften. ‘This is almoft the whole length of the Lippe diftant, from 
either Paderborn or Dethmold. To what expedition then does it 
actually belong? It belongs to Drufus’s apparently. In the year ten 
before our ra, Drufus again pufhed out to the war in fpring,’ 
fays Dion Caffius, ** and crofled ‘the Rhine, and overthrew the Ufi- 
petes; then BRIDGED OVER THE Lipper, dburji inte the country of the 
Sicambri, and advanced through it even to the country of the Che- 
rufci, as far as the 4efer*.” He thus penetrated alone the Lippe, 
from weit to eaft, up to the very vicinity of Varu.’s.defeat near Deth- 
mold. Accordingly Velle:us Paterculus, engrs- out the hiftory 
alittle beyond the truth, tells us ** he croflid that Vefer, which [ 
wifh had not been foon ennobled by the laughter of our army +t.” For, 
as Dion Caffius more circumftantialiy informs , Drufus ** would 
have crofled the Weer, if he had not been in wnt a provifions, and 
if the winter had not been approaching f.’’ He therefore marched 
back, not by the route which he had taken before, but by the union 
of the Lippe and the Elfen near Paderborn; and there he conftructed 
a fort at the point of union §.” Yet what then are thefe two camps, 
the one fuppoied the other app: arent, and both immediately adjoining ? 
On that to the fouth of the apparent camp, ** within this compafs of 
ground,” as the abbe tells us, *‘ are feen twenty-eight or thirty 
tumuli or barrows, confuledly placed, fo as to make it not ealy to 
count them; but all perfectly diftinct and round, two excepted. 
They are from fix to twelve feet in height, and refpectiv ely as many 
yards at leaft in diameter. They are all covered with the fame heath 
and white pebbles as the furrounding plain, and of the fame apparent 
antiquity’? with each other. *¢ Thete tumuli feem to indicate, that 
the ground whereon they are placed was rather part of, or adjoining 
to, a ficld of battle, than a camp; becaufe it is probably that they 
were raifed over ditting uifhed flain, and becaufe it was not ufual with 
ancient nations” or with modern € to bury within their camps or 
habitations.” . The whole plain has evidently been a ficld of battle, 
and by connection with the hiftorical extract from Dion Caffius 
above, we fee that the Ufipetes, whom Drutus is faid to have over- 
thrown, juft before he bridged over the Lippe,” and ** burft into the 
country of the Sicambri”’ beyond, were overthrown by him upon this 
very plain, at the very laft angle of their country, and upon the very 
ford out of it. The Romans had intienched themfelves in their ufual 
manner, within their long {quare camp; the Ufipetes, who had hung, 
upon their rear, drew up to engage them, on the plain at the fouth 
fide of their camp ; and the Romans threw down their vallum on that 
lide, fo as to leave only ** a flight appearance of a vallum,” in order 
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* Lib. liv. 33. + Liit. c. 105. “ Et (utinam minds mox noftra 
clade nobilis!) tranfitus vifurgis.” t Lib. iv. 33. § Ibid. ibid. 
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to march out in good ordcr and engage them. Within that vailum 
the Romans had taken their pofition, while the workmen were em- 
ployed in bridging over the Lippe at the vale below. And thus em- 
ployed as the Romans were, the Ulipetes could venture at laft to face 
them in the fields, approached their entrenchments accordingly, but 
were met, encountered, and beat upon this heath by the Romans. 
Yet the Romans fixed no fort here, as they fixed one near Paderborn, 
The vallum, therefore, which had been nearly levelled to favour the 
march of the army our of the camp, in military array, has remained 
in that levelled condition ever fince; the Romans, on their return, 
not coming this way, but marching by Paderborn. To have at- 
tempted a return by this way, would have expofed the army in its 
diftrefs for provifions to confiderable delay in its movements 3 as its 
own camp would naturally be feiacd by the Germans, for a pott of 
advantage again{t them; as ‘* the elevation” of the heath §* is fo con- 
fiderable, ” that * the city of Wefel is dittinctly feen at Awenty miles 
diftance,” even “ Xanten at fwen'y-fx miles dittance ;” the whole 
being, ** by conjecture, 200 feet above the level . the river Lippe.” 
We thus fee the reafons of the Roman advance y Dorften, and of 
the Roman retreat by another courfe. Nor have a taken this long 
track of enquiry with any other purpofe, than to fhew antiquaries in 
general, how they fhould attach remains in the country to incidents 
in the annals, and ‘apply both to the elucidation of ge ‘neral hiftory. 
The abbe happily prefented fome remains in Germany, and we have 
feized the opportunity of exemplifying the principle in applying them. 
‘The next article is one of a very different nature; being ** Objer- 
vations upon the Lite of Cicely Duchefs ot York, daughter of Ralph 
de Neviile Ear] of Weftmoreland and of Richmond ; communicated 
by the Rev. Mark Noble, F. S.A.” ‘The obfervations are ufeful in 
themfelves, and elucidate the life of this priacefs ftronely. ** Many 
and great,” indeed, ‘* we re the changeg (which) this princefs 
faw. She faw the crown of France wrelled from the infant brow of 
King Henry VI; and fhe bier him deprived of that of England, re- 
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{tored, again dethroned, and his innocent blood cruelly fpilt. She 
faw her fon, King Edward IV. crowned, dethroned, reftored, and 
cut off by his (own) intemperance at an early age, She faw her 


grandion, King Edward V. upon the throne, but deprived of his 
fceptre, imprifoned, and murdered, by whom, and when, perhaps, 
fhe never knew. She faw her youngeit fon, Kine Richard ILf. ufurp 
the regal honours, and lofe them pte after with his life, when not 
more than thirty-two, or, at the mott, thirty-fve yeare of age. And 
finally, fhe faw the enemy of her family,’ or rather (as Mr. Noble 
fhould have faid) the enemy of that family of York into which fhe 
had married, hertelf being a Lancaftrian by birth, as her mother was 
a daughter to Jonn Duke of Lancatter *, even that enemy “ who had 
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Richard (Il. laimed by the name of King 
Henry VH.” Such were the misfortunes, that centered al] in the 
perfon of this princels! Compared with thofe, what are the ordinary 
misfortunes of life! What in we ave the miferies, that even our own 
very eventful period of revolutions has accumulated upon the head of 
any one female ! 

{n the article immediately fuces ‘eding we have a defcription, made 
by the fame clergyman, of a gold ntedal {truck upon the birth of King 
Charles il. ** It is well } known how much King Charles I. loved the 
arts, and what care he took to have his coins more beautiful than any 
of his predecefiors. His money is more varied in type, than that of 
any of our foveretons. He was fo extremely pleafed in diverlifying 
the type or fathion of his coins, and he excelled all our monarchs in 
the nuinber and variety of his models, which he continued oceafion- 
ally to ftrike, until the unhappy civil wars; and even after that time 
his coins, from their beauty, their reference to events and places, 
and their dates, may be almoft ranked with medals. We cannet, 
theref fore, wonder, that his majefty fhould in bis happier days ftrike 
medals, to commemorate the principal events of his reign, OF thefe 
we have many.—v\s the medal of go Id } here exhibited, ftruck to com- 
memorate the nativity of Prince Charles, w who be-ame a great mo- 
narch, is finely preferved, and is (1 prefume) unique ; it Is ex- 
tremely valuable. For it probably was one of the very few iflued, 
and thofe that were ne may" be jultly fuppofed) pretented only to fome 
few felect perfonages; for King Charles lL. was never a rich fovereign; 
his majetty had always 1 more taile than wealth. His medals are gene- 
rally of filver, and the few of his that are of gold are very fmall. 
This medal, which [| have now —! I may therefore aver, 1s 
one of the molt valuable, and every way eflimable in ‘the tnglifh 
{eries.°?” Thete obfervations feem as iu and proper, as their lan- 
guage . incorreet and dgawling. 

Mr. Noble next gives us “© An unpublifhed gold Coin of Charles I.’ 
deferibing jj * This curlous piece of money,” “is of 
very elegant workmanfhip, and appears to be from a die of that great 
artitt Brict. oth the lette rs pla iced over the fhield upon the reverfe, 
and the mint mark, evince that it was coined in the city of York; and 
the numerals I}. behind the king’s head, that it was ftruck fora 
three fhilling piece.” Yet, either from fome difliculy in the point to 
be determined, or from fome confution in the ideas of Myr. isoble, or 
from both, he concludes his efiay with faying of this coin; that 
“as it is of peculiar elegance, though, from its fmallnefs, difficult to 
be done juitice to in a dra wing, it might be for the eXprefs purpofe 
of being fhewn to his majett 2 Whether it was a pattern piece fora 
three- fhillin: g piece, OF as a fine type for a thre 
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pence.’ Even in the 


intermediate parts « of the eflay Mr Noble {peaks concerning ** fome 
coins as /prcimens ;’ ’ by whic ‘4 in ¢ nliftency of reafoning, he ought 
to mea pattern P ICES, {truck off ** for the exprefs pur pokt >of being 
{hewn t to h: > but acti lly means W lat the ima ediate Cole 
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text declares, ‘* pieces of money in different metals from what the 
are defigned to be made current in,” and ‘* given to the friends of 
fuch as are favoured by the perfons z» office in the mint,” which man 
cabinets fhew, by having fuch /pecrmens.” So confuted does he actu- 
ally appear in his ideas here! In this confufion he proceeds thus : 
“¢ as {uch fpecimens in other metals are very rarely, if ever, found fo 
far back as this reign, and as the monarch, who ftruck the piece, 
coined a far greater variety of money than any ofher.of his predecetlors 
or fucceflors, 7 do not fee any reajon why it fhould not be looked upon 
asa realesin, {truck in York, of the value of three fhillings. If itis fo, 
it may be pronounced very valuable, as it is (1 apprehend) an unique.” 
Mr. Noble thus afferis at the beginning, that it was a three-fhilling 
piece; re-aflerts in the middle, that he fees no reafon why it fhould 
not be confidered as a three-fhilling piece; and yet allows, at the 
clofe of a!l, that it might be a pattern-piece for three-fhillings, or for 
three-pence. Antiquaries iurely, the minute and the accurate efpeci- 
ally, fhouid always be clear in their conceptions, and confiftent in 
their reaionings. 

We have then an article that is very curious in itfelf, yet fets all 
criticifm at defiance; being ** A complete Lift of the Royal Navy of 
England in 1599.” ‘The vefiels are, however, let us obferve, from 
the title-page of the original record, ** The Shippes, or Navy Royall, 
lying in Harborowe, as well as in the Roads by Chatham in the River 
of Medway Wat.rs; as alfo upon prefent Occafions by Gravefend, in 
the River of Thames,” &c. From this record we learn with afto- 
nifhment, what neither the exhibitor of, nor the annotator upon it 
has obferved ; that in 1§99 the roya! navy was all laid up at Gravef- 
end, or at Chatham only. The grand harbour of Portimouth, that 
capital roaditead for our navy in peace, was no more ufed by Eliza- 
beth, than the other roadftead of Plymouth was by her fuccefiors ‘to 
the reign of William. Yet Portfmouth we aétually find to have 
been ufed by her father; as ** about a quarter of a mile above this 
tower,” Leland te!ls concerning the eaftern point of the harbour, * is 
a great dok for fhippes, and yn this dok lyith part of the rybbes of the 
Henry Grace of Dieu, one of the bigge/t fips that hath leene made in 
hominum memoria *.”” So much grander in his ideas of a navy, and 
fo much jufter in his appointment of roadftead for it, was Henry, 
than Elizabeth ! Hers were only forty-five in number, and the forty- 
fifth, ** the Waftfpight,” a miiprint (we fuppote) for Warfpite, * of 


two cannon, two demi-cannon, thirteen culverins, ten demi-culve- 


rins, and two fakers, all of brafs.”’ 

The fixth is a ¢* Differtation on the Life and Writings of Mary, an 
Anglo-Norman Poetefs, of the 13th century, by Monf. La Rue.” 
This is in the form of a letter to F. Dance, Eig. ‘** Mary may with 


great propriety be regarded,” fays the original author, as tranflated 
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by Mr. Dance, ** as the Sappho of her age. Unfortunately fhe has 
fcarcely anentioned any circumtlance relating to herfeif. But the 
made fo confiderable a figure among{t the Ang lo-Norman Trouveurs, 
that fhe may very fairly lay claim to this inveftigation of whatever 
concerns her memory. *” Tn this inveftigation we find, that ‘* the firft 
poems of Mary are a collection of lays in French verfe, forming vari- 
ous hiltories and gallant adventures of our valiant knights ; and, ac- 
cording to the ufage of thoie times, they are generally remarkable 
for fingular and often marvellous cataftrophe. ‘Thefe bs are in the 
Britihh Mufeum amongtt the Harleian MSS. No. 978. They con- 
ftitute the largeft, and, at the fame time, moft ancient fpecimen of 
Anglo- Norman poetry of this kind, that has been handed down to.us,” 
The author then enters into a detail concerning her and her lays 
Among thefe ** the {maller ones are, in general, © tt much importance 
as to the knowledge of ancient chivalry. ‘Their author Kas defcribed 
manners with a pencil, at once faithful and pleafing; the arretts the 
attention of her readers, by the fubject of her ftories, by the intereft 
which fhe fkilfully blends in them, and by the fimple and natural 
language in which the relates them, In fpite of her rapid and flowing 
ityle, nothing is forgotten in her Suraits. nothing efcapes her in her 
defcriptions. With what grace has fhe depicted the charming 
deliverer of the unhappy Lanval? Her ‘beauty is equally im; oreflive, 
engaging, and feductive; an immenfe crowd follows, but to adimire 
her; the white pa fry, on which the rides, feems proud of his fair 
burden ; the greyhound which follows her, and the falcon that fhe 
Carries, announce her nobility. How (plendid and commanding her 
appearance, and with what accuracy is the coftume of the age fhe 
lived in obferved! But Mary did not ently po — a moft refined tafte, 
fhe had alf> to boaft of a mind of fenfibisity. “The Englith mufe feems 
to have in{pired her; all her fubjects are fad and {lie 
appears to have defigned to melt the hearts of her readers, either by 
the unfortunate fituation of her hero, or by fome truly afflict ing Cata- 
{trophe. Thus ithe alw: aye fpeaks to the foul, calls forth all its fee ‘1 
ings, and very frequently throws it into the utmoit confternation.” 
Yet, ** convinced as I] am,” favs M, La Rue, ‘* that Mary did not 
compote her fables in France, but in England,” as fhe ufes frequently 
Englith words to interpret words Welfh or American, ¢ tt is in this 
latter kingdom that the ** Bard /Villiam,” at whole folicitation fhe pro- 
fefles to have written her fables, ** is to be foueht for; and, luckily, 
the encomium which fhe has left upon him 1s of fuch a nature, as to 
excite an opinion that he was William Longword, natural fon of 
Henry If. and created Earl of Salifbury and Remare, by Richard 
Coeur de Lion. This Earl died in 1226*, fo that Mary mult have 
written her fables before that time. She, who in her lays had painted 
the manners of her age with fo much nature and fidelity, would find 
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* Sandford’s Genealogical Hittery of the Kings of England, p. 166. 
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no difficuly z in fucceeding im the kind of apologue. 


Both require that 
penetrating glance, which c can diftinguith the different paffions of 
mankind, can frize upon the varied form which they aflume, and, 
marking the objecls of their atteytion, difcover at the fame moment 


the means (which) they employ to attain them. ‘his faculty Mary 
had developed in her firlt work ; and it was therefore to be iuppofed 
that no diminution of it would ap pear in her fecond. For this reafon 
her fables are written with all that acutenefs of mind, that penctrates 
the very inmoft recefles of the human heart; and, at the fame time, 
with that beautiful fimplicity (which) is fo peculiar to the ancient 
romance language, and which caufes me to doubt whether La Fon- 
taine has not rather imitated our author, than the fabuliits either of 
Rome or of Athens. It muft at all events be admitted, that he could 
not find in the two letters,” in either the Roman or the Athenian 
fabulifts, ‘the advaniages which the former offered him. Mary 
wrote in French, and at a time when that (this) language, yet in its 
infancy’ of improvement, ‘* could boaft of nothing but fimple expre{+ 
fions, artlefs and agreeab'e turns, and on all occafions as natural and 
unpremc tated phrafcolo gy. On the contrary, Avfop and Phzedrus, 
writ ig in latin, could not fupply the French fabuliit with any thing 
nore than che fudject matter and ideas ; whilft Mary, at the fame time 
fhe fur. fthed him with both, might belides s have hinted exprefion, man- 
ner, and even rhyme. Let me add, that through the works of La 
Fontaine will be found an infinite number of words in our ancient lan- 
guage, which are at this day unintelligible without a commentary. 
This laf argument appears decifive, for La Fontaine’s imitation of 
fome ancient ‘author, and therefore hers ailuredly, whofe manner is faid 


to be exactly his. ‘* Mary herfelf, in (peaking r of Aiop, informs us 
that a king oi England 


” Le tranilata puisen Englis, 
Et je Vai rimés en Franceis,” &ce, 


“* Now, at prefent, to deny the exiitence of this Englith tranflation, 
is in the firft place to juppote, that it is incon$itent for the 
have had a collection of /E fopian fables.in their hh Nguage, Curing the 
13th century, And where is the man of letters that would venture 
(i co not fay to maintain, but even) to hazard fach an op’ sion? In 
the next place it is formally contradicline a woman, W ho aflures us 
that fhe tranflated her fables fiom an Enelith ori igin al, who olories 
in it, and who muft have felt a much higher gratification in lating 
hericlf to be the author of them, if fhe re i had been fo. If her 
own teftimony fhould be, neverthelefs, thought infuiici nt, it might 
eafily be corroborated by that of the MS. i ui the royal library, 15 a. 
vii ; which contains a great part of the AR fo pian Fables in L alin, 
and in which it is exprei sly mentioned, that they had been trantie ted 
into Englith. Be: ing written tn the rath cent ury, it is of the fame 
time as Mary; and “the tranfcribe ry writing on! yein Latin, fimpl ly 


mentions the Englith verfion, which then exifled, in an hiftorical 
point 
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oint of view.” Yet **if'in the laft place we examine the fables of 
ome themiglves, we fhall difcover in them internal evidences of their 
being tranflated from the Englifh. In the firft place, mention is made 
of counties and their judges, “of the great allemblies held there for the 
adminifiration of jul ice, the king’s writs that were iflued, &c. &e. 
Now what other kinodom befides England was at that time divided 
into counties £ What other country. poft fled fimilar eftablifhments ? 
But Mary has done more; in her } rench tranflution, fhe has pre- 
erved many expreflions in (of ) the Engiith original, fuch as we/é, in 
the fable of the Fagle, the Crow, and the Torterfe ; ; qwitecocs in that 
of the Three W ifhes ; grave in that of the rich lion ; werbes and wilets 


in that of the Battle of the Flies with other animals; wa/re/ in that of 


the Moule andthe Frog; &c.” This argument {peaks for itfelf. Yet 
a difficulty occurs concerning “the Enelith collection of SE fop's 
Fables.”” And the point is even involved in * impenctrab le obfcu- 
rity.” If however ‘* 1 were compelled to form an opinion,” he adds, 
“JT fhould contend that thefe tables were the work of fome monk of 
the 11th or 12th century, and fhould endeavour to prove it by the 
rites of the Roman Catholic worfhip, which he feveral times alludes to, 

and by entire paflages of the Vulgate, which he, very frequently in- 
ferts.”’ Yet, as he. fubjoins, ‘Cit is enough to know, that in the time 
of Mary there a€tually did ¢xilt a collection of Fables called AE fopian, 


and publifhed under ‘he name of Romulus, * who is faid exprefsly to. 


have been “ the Emperor Komulus” in the tranflation of the Greek 
into Latin; ** that this author, whether real or Imaginary, has very 
much imit: ated Phiedrus; that thefe Latin fables had been tranflated 
into Enelifh ; that, without doubt, thofe of fome other unknown 
writers were added to them ; and finally, that from this latter verfion 
Maiy made her tranflation into French veile.” We thus comprets 
the fubftance of M. La Rue’s difiertation, even in the very wards of 
his tranilator, Prancis + Da nee, Eig; and think it very convincing, as 
cll as very novel, ingenious, learned, and judicious. 
We have next an article very extracraipary indeed, being an 
© Accou: it of Infcriptions di fcovered on the Walls of an Ap artment 
in the Tower of London, by the Rev. John Brand, Secretary.” 
This apartment is **a room in Beauchamp’s tower, anciently the 
place of confinement for ftate prifoners, and* which has lately been 
converted into a mefs-room for the officers of the garrifon there. On 
this alteration being made, a- great number of infcriptions was difco- 
vered on the walls of the reom, which probably have, for the moft 
pagt, been made with nails, and are all of them, it fhould fem, the 
undoubted autographs, at ¢ lifierent periods, of the feveral illufricus 
and unfortunate tenants of this once dreary manfion, For the difco- 
very as well as the prefervation of thefe moft curious memorials, the 
fociety fland indebted to the uniemitted zeal and attention of their 
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refpectable member Colonel Smith, F. R. S. Major of the Tower of 
London.”” ‘The infcriptions are all exhibited fuceeflively, which 
Mr. Brand endeavours with great diligence and no little fuccefs, to 
appropriate. ‘** Of the feverity of the reftriGtions (which) thete ftate 
delinquents in old times were put under, ard® who, being generally 
denied the ufe of books, to alleviate the horrors of imprifor iment, feem 
to have fubftituted this fingular fpecies of amufemcnt, i recording in 
the beft manner they were able, on their prifon-walls, their names, 
arms, cre{ts, devices, &c. with the dates of their continements +; we 
have a ftriking picture in the Anecdotes of diftinguifhed Perfons, 
Jately edited by another refpectable member of this fociety. At page 
103, vol. iii. of that entertaining work, we are informed that ¢ Tho- 


mas, Duke of Norfolk, who probably efcaped death by the death of 


Henry VIIL., in his petition to the Lords, from the Tower ot Lon- 
don, requefts to have fome of the books which are now at Lambeth; 
for, (fays he) unlefs I have books to read ere | fall atleep, and after I 
awake again [ cannot fleep, nor have done thefe dozen years :’ further 
requefting, ‘that [ may hear mals, and be bound upon my life not to 
{peak to dim who fays mafs, which he may do in the ether chamber, 
whilft L remain within; that I may be allowed fheets to lie on, to 
have licence in the daytime to walk in the chamber without, and in 
the night be locked in as Lam now.’ And he concludes, ¢ 1 would 
gladly. have licence to fend to toes to buy one book of St. Auftin 
de Civitate Dei, and of Jofephus de Antiquitatibus.” We know of 
no punifhment more fevere, and of no crue! ity more favage, than to 
lock up active minds, all ufed before to the buftle of the world, within 

the walls of a prifon, and there debarthem from books. Yet ‘mot of 
the prifoners in this apartment feem to have been fo debarred. And 
as our eyes reft upon the infide view of this apartment, which is pre- 
fixed to the accounts, which is fo dimly illuminated by ** darknefs 
vilible” from a thickly grated window in a patla, ge, and which, by us 
infcriptions on the walls,’ prefents all the pait in mournful combina- 
tin to our minds; we cannot but be pleated | with the change of it 

(oO a eis-room, and antic ipate, in fancy, the walls or the roof re- 
ocheite now to founds very different from what se once heard. 

“© Copy of an original Manutcript entitled ¢ inft ructions for every 
Centioner to obterve, durin: ae the Continuance of the Frenche Fleet 
uppon this Coft, unt ‘i Knowk ge fhall be had of their Difperfement ; 
given by Sir George Carye, Captrin, this firit of Se; ptember, 1586. ? 
‘The appearance of a French fleet upon our coatt, in Septemb« rise 
is afferted only (we belicve) by the prefent manufcript. A note, ir- 
deed, written (we luppoie) by the fecretary, produces a long extrac 
“from Strype’s Annals ti 1586," as contaming p SS the Hiftory of this 
Fvent.” Yet the extract contaivs nota fyI able con cerning the ap- 
pearance of a French |) et kk mentions, indeed, by name, the very 
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‘fuer of thefe inftructions, as ** Si George Carew, governor of the 
jfle of Waght; but mentions not « fener eet to bs upon the coatt 
of the ifle. it {peaks alfo of ** the quer: ity this year,” having ** ene- 
mies on all hands of her, and continual apyrehentions of invafion ; 
but adds, that thefe apprehenfions role ** efpecially from Spam, now 
the queen had taken the people ot the Low Countries under her pro- 
tection.” It even adds, as the’common report at Newhaven (now 
Havre de Grace) in France, ** that the king had fent to her majeity 
an ambaflador, that if fhe would by any means aid Rochel, he would 
have war with her.”’ So lictle does that extract contain “ the Hittor, ot 
this Event!” Where then fhall we find the hiftory ? Not under the 
year 1586, any where. Strype indeed avers in the extract, that this 
year, ** to fecure herfelf by fea, Sir Francis Drake was icnt out with 
forty gallies, for defence and offence, and did notable exccution,’ 
Yet the fending and the execution were neither of them under 1586, 
“ [Vhile with thefe and fimilar reafons,” fays Camden expretsly, under 
1587, ** Elizabeth gently foeths the king” of Scotland tor the murder 
of his mother in the February before; ** tua: fhe might be beforehand 
with the war which fhe faw impending from the - Sranntdl, fhe fent 
Drake with four of her own fhips, and vi “-" others, te the coaft of 
Spain, who entered the port of Cadiz,” &c, ‘The annotator there- 
fore has not done his duty, becaule he has not t reh ved this difficulty ; 
becaufe lhe has even attempted to refolve itin a manner that is wrong 
in itfelf, and’ would lead its readers wrong. But having faid this, we 
ult alfo obferve, that the word * Centioner” in the title of thefe in- 
rear see is left unexplained by the annotator, Scveral other terms 
are explained by him very fatisfactorily. Yt this is not atall. Nor 
is the term, as we were inclined to confider it at firft, merely the 
fame with our Englifth centry or fentinel, The language of thete in- 
ftruCtions fhows it is nor. ** ‘That you appoiat the ferchers of ever 
beacon,” fays the fecond inftruction, ‘* di! izeutly to attend ther 
charge from tyme totyme, to advertife you the centicaers what thall be 
diferyed, and that uppon any matter difcovered you advertife me with 
diligens what fhall be feen.” Here the centioners appear to be quite 
diftinct from the centries, the latter being (we fuppefe) ** the ferchers 
of every beacon,” and the former being, ailuredly, officers immediately 
under the captain or governor of the ifle. ‘* That you take order,” 
acds the fourth inftruction, “Cin all the parifhes within your canten, 
that no bells be ronge in the church, for feivice, chrifteninge, or 
buriall, but only on bel during the tyme, and uppon the alaram al the 
bells to be ronge out.’” ‘This thows the itrength of the alarm that 
was taken, at the real or the rumoured a; ppearance of the French flcet 
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* Camdeni Annales, 469. edit. 1615. “ Dum Regem his et hoe ejul- 
modi rattonibus leniter demulcet, ut bellum quod ab Hil;ano imminere 
piolpexit praverterct, Dracum cum quatuor navy ibus, regis et aliis in Hil- 
pania littora enulit ; qui Pertum Gaditanum ingreflus,” &c. 
upen 
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unon the coaft of the ifle. Butit alfo fhows the ** centioner’’ ta be the 
prefect of the ** canmten.” Yet the fixth fhows this ftill more, ] 
order,” fays the captain init, * that you charge a// your cantens, as 
they will anfwer to the contraire at their perrills, to provide then- 
felves with powder,” Xc. The whole ifle thus appears to have been 
divided, as we know it with the whole kingdom to be at prefent, 
into hundreds, in the affected French of the times denominated cea- 
tains, or Cantons; and the prefects over each. centen appears to have 
been therefore denominated, a centenier, in the fame affected French, 
a centioner, or a hundreder, he who holds one of our hundred courts 
at prefent, and who ts almoft loft to our knowledve in his own} 
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nificancy. And we clofe o ur obfervations sige n nOnne what ts . 
qui iice to be noted for {weeping away all the difficulties before, that 
the rumour of a french fleet off the ille of Wicht was actually talle; 
that the rumour of fuch an appearance refulicd ‘merely from what 
Strype tells us in the extract belore, of the French kinz * then pre. 
paring a fleet to go againft Rochelle, whereof ten fail ‘ines out of 
Newhaven, who were appoint ted to haul out of Newhaven as the day 
before ;” and, that this rumour hardening into an aiiurance, into a 
certainty, ¢vcn into an actual appe arance, Sir George Carew iiued 
this, as he had previoufly iflued a ** former Book of Inftructions,” 
for watching the coatt, firi: iy the beacons, and calling out ail the 
militia of the ifle. 

* Account of the fall of: fome of the Stones of Stonehenge, ina 
Letter from William George Maton, M. B. F. A. S.” This leteer 
is dated in May 1797. ** On the third of the mor, th,” it fays, con- 
cerning Januar y fyi. ‘* {ome pe cople emp. layed at the ploug rh 
full half'a mile Jiftant from Stonehenge, fu ddenly felt a confiderabie 
concuffion, or ja: ada, of the cround, ocealioned (as they afterwards 
perceived) by the fall of two of the largeft ftones Sand their impott, 
‘That the concuffion thou! Id have been fo fenfible, will not appear in- 

credible when I {tate the weight of thefe ftones ; but it may be proper 


to mention firit, what pa it of the ftructure they compofed, and what 


fiones, each conti ting of two uprights and an impolt, which Dr. 
Stukeley expreilively termed ¢) ch ig three had hitherto remained 10 
their original , olition and entire, two bein ww on the left-hand fide as 
you advance ca the entrance towards the altar-ftone, and one on the 
tight. The la‘t-mentioned ¢ri/ithon is now levelled with the cround. 
It fell outwards, nearly in a weltern direction; the impott in its fall 
ftriking againit one of the an nes of the outer circle; which however 
has not been thereby drivea very confiderably out of its perpendicu- 
larity.” Such has been the recent fate of this trilithon! We vene- 
sate the {tones for the fake of the uructure. We therefore feel a kind of 
Pygmalion-!.ke affection for every ttone of it. But, ‘the lower ends 
of the two upriahts or fupporters bein; 7 now expofed to view, we are 
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were their reipective dimenfions. Of thoke dive fets or compares of 
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food neareft to the upper part of the @ itu 1, iS 22 feet in leneth on 
one fide, and not quite 20 on tae other. Phe difierences between the 

: “ j ¢} t t] ace 2 " rtoe , 44) . } » 
correiponding fides of the iCHOow-bupporter, is iti! ] greater, one oeines 
asmuch as 23, and the other feareely 19, feet in length. The 


breadth of each is, at a medium, 7 tvet g inches, and the thicknels 
3feet. The impolt, which is a periect parallelopipedon, meatfures 
16 feet in Jeneth, 4 fect © inches in breadth, and 2 feee 6 inches ia 
thicknefs. Now, a cubic inch of the fubfiance of which the above 
ftones are compoled, weighing according to my experiment, I ounce 
6 pennyweights, the ponderolit y of this entire tri/t/ bon will be found 
to be nearly 70 tons. “Ihe impoft alone is confiderably more than 
Ir tons in weight. This flone, which was pro) ected about 2 — 
beyond the fupporters, made an impreffion in the ground | to the dept 

of {even inches or more; (yet) it was arrefted in ics tendeney to roll, 
by the ftone (which) it fruck whilft falling, The fupporte:s, of 
courfe, have not funk fo deep; indeed, one of them feil on a itone 
belonging to the fecond circle, which [ at firlt fuppolcd ta hwe been 
thrown down by it, but wi hich, f rom sccurring to plans of the priog 
{tate of the ftructure, [ find to have Jone been protliate.” This ace 
count we dwell upon with an awful fatisfaction, as it recalls to our 
memories a ftructure that we have viewed with great admiration in 
our youth upon the pages of Stukeley, that we have perfonally fur- 
veyed with greater in our manhood, and that we conlider in our © - 
age as certainly the moit extraordinary monument in the Britith ifles. 
So we feel at prefent, and -fo felt the author himfeif at the time of 


writing!) “ ‘Though I could not cantemp'ate without emotions of 


peculiar awe and regret,’ he adds, ** fuch an ailaule of time and the 
elements on this venerat Paints bure > | muft own thefe emotions were 
i fome meafure pense alanced by the fatisfacticon of Being now 
enabled to difcover the original depth of thefe ftupendous {tones in the 
ground, It appears, that the long rer of the hupporfers Was not more 
than 32 icet 6 inches deep (meafuring down the middie), nor the other 
but little more than 3 feet*. Jn the cavities left 7 the ground there 
were afew fragments of tone of the { me nature as that formine the 
fubftance of the trilithon, and fome matics of chalk. ‘Thefe materials 


feem to have been placed here, with a view to fecure.the perpendiculae 
pofition of the fupporters.” The matics of chalk were plainly what 
were thrown up out of the cavitics, wien thofe were formed for the 
reception of the pillars into them; as the fracments of itone were 
equally the chippings of the blocks, when they were moulded by the 
chifel from that rude, unfhapely, and untightly, form, in which they 
Jately appeared at Abury, into the regular tymmetry of tall and taper 
columns, finifhed with impofts for an architrave above, and fecured 
by fragments of chalk, or ftone, well rammed in be'ow. ‘“Thele two 
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* This corrects Dr. Si uke! ey, who, in page 16, [peaks of “ the 4 or 5 foot 
in length below ground,” 
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233 . 
buildings indeed exhibit to us in a ftriking contraft the temples of 
our Britith anceftors, one of them in the rude primaval form of the 
earlieft Britons, the other in all the finifhed form introduced lately 
by the Below from Gaul, yet both large in themfelves, circular in 
their difponu en, and erand im their appearance, the very cathedrals 
of their refpective bu iders. But, as Mr. Maton fubjoins at the 
clofe, lingering fondly with ws about thefe dignified remains, and 
endeavouring fonely to gratify himfelf or vs wits hope of their long 
continuance notwithft: inding the accident, ** we do not find the pre- 
cife time of any alteration prior to this upon record; it is therefore 
probable, that none may have happened for feveral centuries; and 
the late accident, being the only circumftance afcertained with exact- 
nefs, may be confidered as arem markable wra in the hiftory of this 
noble monument of ancient art.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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Elements of Natural Hiftory, €8c. comprifing the Characters of the whale 
Genera and moaft remarkable Spectes; particularly of all thofe which 
are Natives of Britain; with defininitions of technical Terms. In 
2. vols. 8vo, with 12 explanatory Copper-plates. Cadell and Da- 

vies, London; Creech, Edinburgh. 


| Bagel ERS, of which the invention arofe from the abfolute ne- 
ceffities of human life, were, at their origin, employed to re- 
cord none but truths, which it was indifpenfibly requifite to preferve 
and communicate, and which could not receive this advantage by 
any other imaginable contrivance. ‘They were applied, not to the 
fecondary and remoce, but to the primary and immediate ules of fo- 
ciety. Laws, the revelations of religion, treaties, important public 
epillles, great national tranfactions, and moral precepts, weie, hence, 
the firtl things, taught and commemorated in written language. [x- 

ternal nature was, of itfclf, one vaft volume: and, in their firft pe- 
nury of knowledge and of literature, mankind would not readily 
think of deferibing in writing what they coukl, “at any time, actual- 
ly furvey. Abttract ideas and objects irrecov erab ty evanefcent, would 
alone feem to demand to be perpetuated by letters, That which was 
firtt written, became the fir matter of learning. Out of learn yng 
originaced fcience and the literary arts. By thefe means was it, 
that the culture of theology, m ay fcience, cloquence, and p ely, 
preceded Natural Miitory and phyfical fcience in general, in the or- 


der of invention, among the antients; that geometry anc eeneral 


fpeculations concerning the clementary formation of the earth and 
heavens, were the firft branches of phyfics particularly ftudied ; that 
Natural Hittory was, in its origin, but incidentally cultivated, as by 
Herodotus, in the character of an appendage to enliven the fcenery 
in the hiftory of civil fociety; that when ‘moral and critical tcience 
had attained to high perfection in Ancient Greece, natural hiftory 
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fill remained in a ftate extremely confufed, uncertain, and imper- 
fect. 

Solomon‘among the Jews, whofe work has not reached us : Arif- 
totle among the Greeks; and Pliny am ong the Romans; were the 
only great writers who attempted fyttems o f Natural Hittory, among 
the ancients. ‘They wrote when literature and fcience were at the 
highett pitch of improvement in their re{pective countries, But the 
art of printing; the ute o} lo many mttruments of later invention for 
the fervice of philofophy and the arts; above all, the general inter- 
courfe of mankind in parts of the furface of the globe mutually the 
moft remote from one another; were wanting, to raife this ttudy in 
ancient times, to any thing like the perfection to which it was del- 
tined to advance among the moderns. 

The firit perfons who applied, in modern times, to the ftudy of 
Natural Hiftory, did fo with a view to illuftrate the writings of Arif- 
totle and Pliny. ‘They were content to follow the methods of their 
mafters, and to repeat after them, the fame tales, with but very few 
corrections or additions from modern obfervation. From the time 
when Lord Bacon propoted his new metheds of enquity ; ; but more 
efpecially from that at which the inftitution of the Royal Society fet 
an example, which was imitated by the formation of other fimilar 
focicties throughout Europe; natural hiftory began to affume the 
character of a new {cience; no longer an aflemblage of unconneéted 
narratives; but a fyftem attemptiny to aicertain the = and 
mutual relations of the material reieinblinces of thofe generic and 
fpecific ideas of things which were, according to certain ‘ened of 
phiicfophy, believed to have exifted from all eternity, in the divine 
mind, as the prot LoLy pes of all created objects. Hence the origin of 
various fyitems of natural hiftory, in the latte: ‘part of the feven- 
teenth century, i in Eneland and other countries, upon methods of 
claffification ufeful indeed, and frequently ingenious, but ftill ex- 
tremely imperfect, becauie they were built upon a view of facts not 
yet fufficiently extenfive, and were formed at atime when due ad- 
vantage was not yet to be derived from the lights of the ether (ci- 
ences. But, while fo many focieties and academics were ze: loufly 
employed in the tafks of experiment and obfervation, while new re- 
gions were daily explored, and new initruments of {cientiie obferva- 
tion, invented and put to ufe; the mafs of the facts of natural hif- 
tory could not fail to be daily augmented, and its increafe to ren- 
der a new arrangement at once more defireable and more eafily at~ 
tainable. 

After many attempts by others, Linnzus produced, at length, a 
fy ftematic arrangement of the fubject: of natural hiftory, which may 
ee faid to have, for the firft time, advanced this part of knowledge 
to the genuine dignity of fcience. Spite of oppolition by thole ga- 
turalifls whom prepofieffions withheld from the true difcernment of 
its utility; it gradually found its way to gencral reception. The 
{chool of Linnxus came, in confequence, to embrace, by degrees, 
the 
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the whole body of the votarics of natural hiftory. And the ajvan. 
tages of precifion, luminoufnefs, order, concifenels, and accuracy in 
the evidence of facts, which his works poflefled, foon contiibduted, 
in a fignal manner, to entice many more to the culture of this {ci- 
ence, than had ever before applied to it, to explode innumerable fal- 
fities and errors which had hitherto debafed the general mats of its 
trutis, and to produce an unexampled rapidity in the increafe of the 
number of the facts belonging to it. 

From a brief and fmal] manual, the book of Linnaeus wa even 
in his own lifetime, enlarged toa ‘work of very conliderable br 


magnitude. In fucceflive “editions by his difciples fince his ** sth 
enlarged to comprehend the new difcoverics, it has been expanded to 


fill many volumes. It no longer retaius thofe advantages of ealy 
brevity which are requilite ina work deitined to give the firft ele- 
mentary inftructions in any branch of knowledge. While fome na- 
turalitts, therefore, have written new fyitems, refpeftively, of the 
hiftory of this or that particular kin: gdom of nature; and fome ane 
produce ) ingenious difquilitions on one or other of the { ipe cies of natural 
bodies; there have been others, efpacinily among the protellors of 
this fcience in univerfities, who have ulefully e¢ mpl ryed themiclyves 
in the compofition of introductory compends of its firttelements, fuch 
as fhould be fufficiently fimple and clear, to be catily undertt vd by 
beginners, brief enough not to frighten or difgutt them by prouxity, 
and of a fize not inconvenient for being ¢ carried about in rural ex- 
curfions. Some of thefe compends have been written in the Latin, 
Still the common language of the learned world. Others have been 
very commendably civen in the vernacular Janguages of mod¢rn Eu- 
rope, for the ber: ‘cht of perfens who, thoug h unfkiiled in the Jan- 
guages ot.clatlical antiquity, may be, yet, “neither unqualified nor 
unwilling to advance the ttudy of natural biftory, The ¢ Germans 
efpecially have produced the beft of thefe manuals. Such are thoie 
of Blumenbach, and of Lefke who appears to have been followed in 
the work now before us. 

The late Dr. Berkenhout publithed, indeed, many years ro a 
fmall fynopfis of Natural Hiftory, in the Linn%an method. And we 
poflefs a multiplicity of Jarger works Uluftrating the different “so nch- 
es of this fcience, as well as compends of the ‘eleme: its of feveral of 
thole branches, diftinctively. But, till the picient work appeared, 
we had no complete fcientific enumeration, in a co: npendious | form, 
of all the fpecies, or even of ali the primary and leading fpecies in 
the animal kin gdom, 

Even this work is not, as its title feems to indicate, and as we 
fhould rather have wifhed it, a complete view of the ecnera and {pe- 
cies in all the three catamouly acknowledged kined. ns of nature, 
but of thofe in the animal kingdom only. ~ The author or c mmpiler 
meant, originally, to make it embrace natural hiflory in all its parts 5 
but was, he informs us, deterred by difficuities and inconveniences 
which arole a) he proceeded in his tafky from carrying that original 
defign fully into execution, 


His 
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His firft volume comprehends an ample introduction on the ani- 
mal kingdom in general,—the hiltory of the mammalia or fucking 
animals,—the hiltory of the aves or feathered and flying animals,— 
that of amphibia or animals living fometimes on land, tometimes in 
water,—that of fifhes—an alphabetical vocabulary explaining in 
Englith,* the fenfe of the Latin terms peculiar to the Linnwan fyitem, 
—and a general alphabetical index of the contents of the volume. 
Infects and worms are treated of, in the fecond volume: and an al- 
phabetical vocabulary of technical terms, with an index of the con- 
tents of the volume, are here, likewife, added. Each of theie vo- 
lumes is illuftrated with fix copperplates. 

The Inrropucrion defines the fcience; diftinguifhes its fub- 
jects; explains the principle of its arrangements ; indicates the beft 
means to attain a knowledge of it by ttudy; and concludes witha 
lift of thofe which are reckoned the fitteft books to be perufed in 
the endcavour to acquire it. 

Here is little matter but what is pertinent, correct, and conveyed 
in clear, unaffected, and even elegant language. Yet, that we may 
not facrifice to an affectation of candour, the juft difcharge of our 
critical duty, we fhall not diflemb!e, that here are a few things 
which we fhould have wifhed to appear otherwile, 

The definition of the fcience of Natural Hiftory is inexact both 
by deficiency and by fuperfluity of words, It reprefcnts natural hil- 
tory to be ** a defcription of the appearances and properties of the 
natural bodies that are found on the furface of ourearth.” But, ap- 
pearances, or at leaft the modifications of ftructure on which thote 
appearances depend, are certainly among the propertics of bodies: 
and it was, therefore, quite unneceflary to mention appearances and 
properties in the definition as two diftin& things. Bedides, this de- 
finition taken literally, limits the inveftigation of Natural Hiftory to 
matters and forms ** on the Jurface of the earth;” excluding from its 
examination all that better part of mineralogy which is employed in 
exploring the interior ftrata, Ihefe faults are indeed trivial, But, 
inaccuracy of definition in the elementary parts of fcience, tends to 
encourage a general loofenefs and want of precifion in thought and 
laneuage, of which the effects are ever incompatible with clofe and 
correct reafoning. 

In the next fentence, after this definition, the author {peaks of 
“the ftudy of Evonomicks.” This term, ** Economicks,” is not, in 
itfelf, improper. It is adopted by the Germans from the ancient 
Greeks. It implies ** the principles of that prudence which is ex- 
ercifed ia preparing and preferving things for the ufe of man, and 
in applying them to ufe with the {mallet waite, and the greateft ad- 
vantage pofible.” But, it is a technical term, almoft peculiar, in 
the prefent time, to the Germans, and far from being peculiarly hap- 
py. The author would have done well, therefore, rather to have 
faid “ the f{cience of Economy,” or to have ufed a defining circum- 
locution, than to have at all introduced fuch a word as ** Econo- 
micks” in his book. 
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Nor are we difpofed to agree with this writer, that °* bodies changed 
in any manner, by human art or induftry, fhould be called artificial 
bodies.” By this rule, all the domefticated animals, and all veges 
tables railed by culture, would be artificial bodies! We fhould, in 
truth, call no batias artificial but ** thofe which owe to art, anew 
exterior form, or a new internal ftructure of their parts, or perhaps 
both together.” 

The elementary bodies in nature are, here, reprefented to be, 
‘© water, air, an inflammable principle, and earth.”’ We fhould not 
have afked, in this place, an enumeration in detail of all the ele- 
mentary fubftances which modern chemiltry has diftinguifhed as fuch, 
But, the enumeration here actually given is incorreét in the terms 
which it ufes, as well as defeélive. What is it the author means by 
“© an inflammable principle?” If he mean a principle fufceptible of 
combuftion; then, water and various airs, as being liable to decom- 

ofition by burning, are to be referred to the genus of that principle. 

f he mean rather ‘ fire,” the fubitance that is the principal agent 

in thofe changes which take plaec in burning ; then ought he to have 
called it ** an inflaming,” not an inflammable “ principle.” ‘* Wa- 
ter,” alfo, is fo commonly known to be acompound body, that, even 
by naturalifts, it fhould be no longer defcribed as a primary and 
elementary one. Of ** dir,” the fame obfervation may be made. It 
is with a great latitude of expreffion, that metals, alkalis, and the 
acidifiable bafes are comprehended under the common name of 
“ Earths.” But, againft this, we fhould not have been forward to 
object, if the enumeration had been, in its other parts, reasonably 
exact. 

“© Organized bodies” are, by this author, defined to be ** fuch as 
have fluids moving, by means of {ome internal power, through their 
folid parts :”—a definition, a!fo, inaccurate and imperfect. By this 
account, the organization is deftroyed whenever the living functions 
of the plant or animal ceafe! We fhould rather define organized bo- 
dies to be ‘* fuch natural bodics as are formed with an unity of ftruc- 
ture, in which all the parts have a mutual dependency upon one 
another, and co-operate, during the life of the plant or animal, for 
the difcharge of certain common functions; which bodies are aug- 
mented in bulk, not by the depofition of other matter upon their 
furfaces, but by its intro-fufception and aflimilation in funétions 
which are performed within them.” 

This writer, with the other naturalifts in general, would confine 
natural hiftory to the examination of thofe which are called the three 
kingdoms of nature, the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral. 
But, we do not fee, why the range of the {cience fhould not be en- 
larged, and the aerial and liquid kingdoms added, in fyftematic ar- 
rangement, as well as in fact, to thofe which it is already acknow- 
ledged to comprehend. 

In diftinguifhing between natural and artificial fyftems of natural 
hiftory, the author rightly defines natural fyftems to be “ thofe in 
which 
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which the bodies ftand the neareft to each other, which agree in the 

greateft number of properties,” But, he has negleéted to ftate, that 

“artificial fyftems are thofe in which bodies are arranged according 

to their agreements or differences in one or in a few leading proper- 
ties, with comparatively {mall regard to the reft.” 

‘2 the German fafhion, this writer gives at the end of every fub- 
divifion of his work, a liit of the books in natural hiftory which he 
ufed in compiling it. We own that we fhould have been better 
pleafed, if he had either exadtly quoted each particular authority 
where it was employed, or had elfe been content to give, in the be- 
ginning, or at the end of his book, a general alphabetical lift of his 
authorities. 

The facts relative to ** Organized Bodies in general,” are ftated 
judicioufly, fully, and with little intermixture of error, in the chap- 
ter which follows firit after the introduction. Yet, the author would, 
perhaps, have done well to have fpoken lefs pofitively of the utter 
and univerfal inability of Hybrid males to impregnate a female. We 
do not know that this pofition, however afirmed by De Buffon and 
others as a general truth, has been yet fufficiently afcertained to 
hold univerfally. 

The fecond Chapter, on Animal Phyfiology, is highly fatisfactory 
and judicious. In one particular, however, we blame, not indeed 
the author, but the abfurd theories which he has modeftly thought it 
his duty to repeat. Thefe are the theories afcribing the origin of 
animal heat to the action of the nervous fyftem, or to the oxygen 
abforbed by the blood in the lungs. But, the truth is, that in the 
whole animal body, many changes continually take place, in every 
one of which heat is abforbed and given out. By thefe, a conftant 
circulation of heat throughout the body, is maintained. There is, 
befides, a continual abftraction of heat from the body, on the one 
hand, by per(piration, by expiration, and by colder fubftances com- 
ing in contact with the fkin; and, on the other hand, a continual 
introduction of new heat into the body by the medium of warm air 
and fluids approaching the fkin, the lungs, and the ftomach, at a 
temperature above the mean heat of the body, as well as by electricity, 
frequently entering the body, from the furrounding atmofphere, and 
undergoing, in certain temperatures, a decompolition, by which it 
gives out heat te animate the vital funétions. ‘Thele are the means 
by which a due quantity of heat is conftantly maintained in the ani- 
mal body. By any diminution in the proportion of heat givea out,— 
in the proportion of heat taken in,—or in the changes circulating 
heat within the body,—difeafe will be occafioned, and the proper 
temperature will no longer be maintained. 

‘The writer of this work, after the explanation of the phyfiology 
of animals, proceeds to ftate the three grand divifions in Linnwan 
Zoology, which arrange animals—as haying hot red blood which 
circulates from a heart with two auricles and two ventricles,—as 
having cold red blood ema 4 a heart with one auricle and 
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one ventricle,—or as having cold white blood with one ventricle and 
no auricle. The A/ammalia and Aves belong, as two different claf. 
fes, to the fiuft of thoie divifions : under the fecond, are the Amphi- 
bia and Pifces: the Infecéta and Vermes are the clafles belonging to 
the third divifion. 

The third Chapter details the hiftory of the Mammalia or fucking 
animals, Some introductory paragraphs relate thofe things which 
are common to the whole clafs. “he feven orders into which itis 
fubdivided in the fyftem of Linnwus; Primates, Bruta, Fere, Glires, 
Pecora, Bellua, Cete, are then fuccefiively enumerated and illuftrated 
throughout their different genera. The generic characters are faith- 
fully tranflated from Gmelin’s edition of the Syftema of Linnzus, 
Of the Primates, he diftinguifhes the ufual four genera, of which 
only the fpecies of the firft and the laft, Man and Bats, are natives 
of Britain. He has, very properly, diftinguifhed by the addition of a 
capital B, all the fpecics whether of this or of any of the other clafles, 
which are found in the Britifh ifles. ‘Che Bruta, the fecond order, 
are fubdivided into feven genera, none of which comprehends any 
very confiderable number of {pecies. In the enumeration of the ten 
genera of the /ere, and of their fubordinate f{pecies, we difcover 
great correctnefs in the generic and fpecific characters, an highly 
commendable felection of the moft interefting particulars in the man- 
ners, and in regard to fuch of them as are natives of this country, 
the faithful expofition of feveral new facts not hitherto particularly 
recorded in the fyitems of naturalifts. Of the Pecora comprehending 
eight genera, the Belluz containing only four genera, and the Cete 
included, alfo, in four, the fame praife may be juftly pronounced. 
Yet, as the work is intended e(fpecially for ufe in this country ; and 
as we believe its author to be eminently fkilled in Britifh zoology ; 
we fhould not have been difpleafed, if, by-now and then contract- 
ing his accounts of the manners of foreign fpecies of the mammalia, 
he had made room for ampler details of the facts lefs generally known 
refpeCting the {pecies which belong to Brita'in. Of our dometticated 
animals in particular, we think that he might have ufefully explain- 
ed the hiflory, and numbered the varicties domewhat more at length. 

Having before us the German manual of the illuftrious Blumen- 
bach, we have been induced to compare the view of the mammalia, 
which is given by that philofopher, with this which appears in the 
Englith Syftem we now review. Blumenbach has not implicit'y 
contined himfelf to illuftrate the fyftem of Linnzus ; but has formed 
anew, and in our judgment, a more natural arrangement of the 
orders and genera. [he Linnzan order of the Primates, is by Blu- 
menbach, fubdivided into the two orders of Bimanus and Quadruma- 
na. The Linnzan genus of Ve/pertilio, he erects into a new order 
with the name of Chiroptera. af divides the equine genus from the 
order of Bellvue; and difpofes them in a particular order under the 
name of Se/idungula. Blumenbach’s orders of thefe animals are, there- 
fore, ten, while the author of this Englifh compendium menetty oom 
ining 
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fining himfelf to the illuftration of the fyftem of l.innzus, gives but 
feven orders. ‘The Englifh writer following Linnzus and Gmelin, 
gives bit 46 genera: Biumenbach fubdivides the Simia genus into 
Simia, Papis, and Cercopithecus; thus enlarging the number of the 
genera to 48. 

The Aves, the fecond clafs of the animal kingdom, here enu- 
merated, after Linnawus and Gmelin, fill fix orders, and 87 genera. 
Many important facts refpecting Briitith birds, are introduced from 
the works of Englifh ornithologifts, In a feries of introductory pa- 
ragraphs, the common ftruCure of birds, and the terms peculiar to 
ornithology, are wel] explained. *'Blumenbach, in his endeavours to 
improve the arrangement of Liiinzus, has increafed the number of 
the orders of birds to nine: but his genera are only 7@. 

AMPHIBIOUS animals, the third clafs, are here enumerated, in the 

three orders of Reptiles, Serpentes, Nantes, confilling in all of five and 
twenty genera, The ab{tract here given of their hiftory exhibits many 
marks of accuracy and diligen®@. Blumenbach, not including the 
Nantes in this clafs, but referrifg thein to Ichthyology, gives only 
ten genera of amphibia. 
Fists, according to the Linnzan arrangement regulated by the 
prefence or abfence and the pofition of the fins, are here fubdivided into 
the four orders of Apodes, Fugulares, Thoracici, and Abdominales, compre- 
hending not fewer than 3: genera. Blumenbach adding to the fithes 
thofe genera which Linnwus fubjoined to the amphibia, in the order of 
Nantes, has here the two orders of Chondropterigtt, and Branchioflegi 
prefixed to the four which have been already mentioned as given by 
our Englifh author, Yet his genera under thefe fix orders, are only 
$9. Many curious faéts relative to the fifhes in the Britifh teas, are 
yiven by the author of the Englifh Syftem. 

Insects, the next clafs, arranged by Linnzus, according to the 
diverfities of the wings, are exh-b ted here in the feven orders of the 
Swedifh naturalift, and in 121 yenera, At the end of their hiftory 
is given a fynopfis of the genera of Britifh Tnfects. ‘The fyftem of 
Blumenbach does not for this clafs of animals, differ in the orders, 
from that of Linnzeus: and his genera are only $7. 

‘The VerMEs or Worms are traced, after Linnzeus, in the five 
orders of Inteftina, Mollufca, Te/lacea, Zoophyta, and Infuforia. Of 
the four firft, 102 genera are fucceflively enumerated, Of the Jnfa- 
porta, 15 genera are particularly defcribed. Blumenbach includes the 
Infuforia among the Zoophyta; multiplies the other four orders to 
fix; and being not particularly acquainted w th our Briuth Vermes, 
gives only 85 genera.—The vocabularics explanatory of the techni- 
cal terms, which occur at the end of each of the two volumes of our 
Englifh compend, are fufficiently minute, correct, and cafsly inteliie 
gible. The indices are exact. ‘The engravings illuftrate only the 
general defcriptions, and thofe parts of animals which are entirely 
peculiar, and have. particular technical terms appropriated to diftin- 
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The plan of this work did not permit the author to give any but 
the Latin and Englifh fynonyma. Except in the genera of Papilie 
and Sertularia, he has not ventured to add even the Englifh names 
of the clafs of infects. . 

We hefitate to fay, whether we fhould not have wifhed for a few 
more of the fynonyma efpecially of the principal genera and fpecies, 
Blumenbach has frequently given, in his manual, as well the French 
and Englifh names, as the Latin and German ones. 

We own, that we fhould have been much better fatished with this 
work, if it had prefented fuch improving variations as thofe of Blu- 
menbach, from the fyftem of Linnaeus; if it had comprehended at 
Jeaft the vegetable and mineral kingdoms of nature, with the animal ; 
if it had been free from thofe few goftances of incorreétnefs which 
we have particularly expofed, and from a few others which it was 
inconvenient for us to fate in detail. 

But, it were uncandid and unjuit, to infpect fuch a work, merely 
for the fake of finding out, whether fome parts of it might not have 
been differently executed, and whetlr it be not marked with fome 
of the imperfections incident to human infirmity. We are, in truth, 
much more furprized by the great though modeft merits of this pub- 
lication, than by the few faults with which thefe are alloyed. To 
reduce fuch a body of information within fo fmall a compafs, and 
in an order fo convenient, required fkill and pains by which a much 
mor? oftentatious work might well have been executed. We have 
in Englifh no compend of Zoology that, for accuracy and utility, 
can alpire to comparifon with this one. By the contrivance of the 
author or compiler, it combines all the advantages of a Fauna Bri- 
tannica, with thole of a compend of the general hiftory of living ani- 
mals. It joins much of the general philofophy of Natural Hiftory 
with the orderly detail of fo many of the minuter facts belonging to 
the fcience. Its ftvle has the fimplicity, the precifion, the correct- 
nefs, which we fhould chiefly defire in a work like this. We are 
aftonifhed, that the author fhould have been able to defcend, ina 
work of this fize, to the enumeration of fo many fpecies, and to en- 
ter into.fuch a detail of the manners of the different animals which 
he defcribes. If he have freely availed himfelf of the information 
furnifhed by other writers, he has ufed with a mafterly hand what- 
ever he had occafion to borrow. With fuch a manual, the ftu- 
dent of Zoology may make more rapid progrefs than by any other 
means which we can point out to him. He who soliclies thefe vo- 
Jumes of Zoology, with thofe of Hull’s Botany, and Schmeiffer’s 

ineralogy, wants few or no advantages toward a fuccefsful progre(s 


in Natural Hiftory, which are to be derived from an acquaintance 
with the belt guides, 


Travels 
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Travels through Sweden, Finland, and Lapland, to the North Cape, 
in the Years 17Q8 and 1799. 2 Vois. gto. Pp. about 800. 
git gs. Mawman. 1802. 


HATEVER tends to augment the flock of our knowledge of 

countries, with which we are but imperfeétly acquainted, 
has a ftrong claim to public attention. Where travellers vifit only 
kingdoms which have been previoufly and fully defcribed, ftill, from 
the different points of view under which different individuals confider 
the fame objets, and from the difpofition ot inquifitive minds to feck 
out objeéts which have eluded the fearch of preceding enquirers, their 
defcriptions feldom fail to afford fome portion of ufetul and even 
valuable information. but information increafes, of courfe, in 
utility and value, when a traveller, having explored countries before 
unexplored, lays before the public the refult of his refearches. The 
author of the volumes before us has puthed his difcoveries beyond the 
utmoft point to which any preceding traveller had extended his fearch 
in the bleak, but not inhofpitable, regions of the north ; and where 
he defcribes countries which have been already defcribed by others, 
he, not untrequently, corrects the miftakes of his predecetlors, and 
thereby renders an acceptable fervice to the public. Mr. Acerbi, in 
his firft chapter, makes fome obfervations on the common objec- 
tions preferred againit the writers of travels,—partiality and inac- 
curacy,—from which we are led to infer, that he is wholly exempt 
himfelf from the prejudices by which others have been warped trom 
the ftrict line of duty. .We fufpeét, however, that the reader of 
thefe travels will not implicitly fubferibe to the juftice of fuch infer- 
ence, 

“« We may grant (be {ays) that a man pofleffes a perfect knowledge of the 
local fituation, the government, manners, and other particulars of his 
country; but, neverthele!s, he may be prejudiced ; and, while he labours 
under this difadvantage, and is iwayed by thefe narrow ideas, which are 
the almott inevitable conf quence of a life entirely paffed at home, he can- 
not claim unlimited confidence tor his allertions. Thus, when a Swede 
finiles at Mr. Coxe’s representing Warmerland as a mott delightful country, 
beautivully interfperied and variegated with lakes, charming vales, and 
well-cultivated ficlds, we think him juflificd in diilering trom that gentle- 
man’s defcription, and adiit that, on the contrary, it is a dreary and un- 
pleafant tract, divertitied only by naked rocks and barren hills. But when 
he cenfures an English, French, or Itvian traveller, for aftirming that there 
is no tuch thing as convenient travelling in Sweden, and on the other hand 
maintains, that his country abounds im comforts; every one that has the 
leatt knowledge of the fubject, will immediately perceive the error and fal- 
lacy of fuch a potition.” 

The remarks refpefing travelling is certainly juft; but not fo the 
obfervation on comforts, which is a retative term , that may be a 
comfort to a Swede which may be m:/ uncomfortable to an ftalian; 
and, on the other hand, that may be a comfort to an Italian which 
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may be molt uncomfortable to a Swede. There is one objeGion 
which may be fairly urged againft the majority of travellers, of which 
Mr. Acerbi fecms not to be aware: it is the pra@tice of meafuring the 
excellence of various objets, comfort and happinefs, by a ftandard of 
theirown ; which, being formed on their own habits, manners, no- 
tions, and purfuits, muft neceffarily be fallacious in iis general appli- 
cation. The objections to the mode of travelling in Sweden feem to 
be extremely well founded, as there is no public carriage throughout 
the kingdom, and no regular conveyance between the country and 
the capital. ‘The accommodation on the roads, too, appear to be 
mott wretched. 

Our traveller proceeded from Helfingburg to Stockholm through 
Gothenburg, Trothatta, Weflerland, Nericia, and Sudermania. 
He arrived in the capital of Sweden on the roth of September, and 
there remained till the month of March. One hundred and fixty 
pages are allotted to the defcription of that city, its inititutions poli- 
tical and literary, and the manners, cultoms, and amufements of its 
inhabitants. A defcription is given, in the fecond chapter, of a 
very fingular character, who ought to be better known. On the 
arrival of our traveller at Stockholm, he found the only inn in the 
city already filled. 


« When we arrived at this inn, all the apartments were eccupied; and 
we fhould have been utterly at a lo‘s how to pats the night, if we had net 
been fo fortunate as to meet at the door Mr. Malmgretn, the moti amiable 
and obliging man in all Sweden. There is neta traveller that has ever 


been at i" ekholm, but will fee with pleafure mM thele pages the name ot 
that gentleman, and perhaps recollect. upon this eccation, lome act of 


hindnets thewn to himlelf by that truly benevolent and eftimable perfon. 
Mr. Malmgrein, who has but little to do or care for, p'aces his happinefs 
in acts of complatiance and goodneis to others, and particulaily in thewing 
attention and kindne!s to firangers. He is always in motion, and always in 
an equal good humour. I believe he was never known to be ruffled or dils 
compoled by fplecn or anger. He is the friend of every one in Stockholm, 
from the greateil lord to the humblett burgels, and equally relpected, be- 
loved and carefled by all. Every body is happy to gratify any with of 
Mr. Mahmgrtin’s, a circumfance which he rargly, turned to his own ac- 
count, though he never mifled an opportunily of uting it for the benefit of 
others. He isthe inventor of a game at cards in great vogue at Stockholm. 
He has his eve on every thing that pafies; he is the great matter of cere- 
monies on all oceafions; and wherever you meet Mr. Malmgrein, there 
you allo find harmony and good order. To the ladies he thews all the little 
attentions in his power, and appears ever ready and eager to oblige them. 
It may furprize the fair, that this man, who pofleties the advantage of a 
fine per‘on, thould be fo aétive and contiant in their fervice from motives 
of the pureft and moft difinteretted nature: in thort, this man ftands fingle 
in his Lind ; he has no enemies, becaufe he has no ambition; he has no 
care, becaule he has no intereti to purfue: he has no flatterers, becaule he 
has no favourite weaknels; he never expericices any aggreflions, becaule 
he poileiles in his integrity a thield for their repulfion. Such was the firti 
perion we met with at Stockholm, when we were feeking for fome place 
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to pals the night in, that we might not be obliged to remain in the carriage 
till morning. 1t will not appear furprifing, after the chaiacter I have given 
of Mr. Malmgrein, that in the {pace of halt an hour he provided us “with 
lodginks, a coach-houie for our carriage, a valet de place, and fent to ovr 
apartments an excellent fupper. On the very fame evening he would needs 
fhew us the city. As we were looking about for lodgings, he pointe d out to 
us the flatue of Guitavus LIT. the Prince(s’ s Palace, the Opera- -houfe, and the 
North bridge, at the fame time giving a particular account, with the great- 
eitrapidity, of the fums employed i in the contiruction of thole edifices, _ 
other p articulars; when they were begun, and by whom; how they we: 
carried on, accidents that Velaved their ac compliti ment, and when day 
were finithed. At firft I took hun for a valet de place; but when | per- 
ceived that he was faluted in a very familiar manner by the gentlemen that 
patled us in the livect, and that all the people, wherever we went to en- 
quire for lodgings, an iwered his quetiions with the greatelt reipect, and 
apparent re adin els oud defire to oblige him, 1 did not we!! know what to 
think of my friend. In the morning we were awakened early by a band of 
military mufic, that did us the honours of the place at the door of our bed- 
chamber. Having i a yreater inclinauon to ileep than to hear their perform- 
ance, We gave them fome rix-dollars, and withed them a good morrow? 
but we were deceived in our calculations; as they found it worth their 
while, they came again two days aller to wilh us good bye. But as we 
did not like a continuation of this practice, we (uflered them to depart 
without taking any farther notice of their civility. Next day, when we 
went to preient fome of our letters of introduction, we were ationihed to 
ind that all the gentlemen to whom they were addretled were already ap- 
prized of our vilit. They were acquainted with the time of our arrival, 
and with what happen red to us fince; they knew in what fort of carriage 
we had come, the route we had taken, where we lodged, who was our 
lackey, what was our drefs, &e. &c.  Thele cireumliances did not m- 
preis us with any great idea of the ¢ apital of Sweden; aid we antic ipated 
thofe inconveniences which are ulually experienced in a large ¢ apual, but 
without the pleating freedom of living at perfect eae, and juli as one 


db 
pleates, amidit the obicurity of an immenfe capital.” 


Mr. Acerbi defcribes the Swedifh ladies in a manner which, pro- 
bably, may lead our readers to fulpeét that he is himfelf not exem 
from thofe local prejudices, and ‘* narrow ideas” which he fo loudly 
condemns in others. 


‘ The ladies of Sweden are, generally fpeaking, very handfome. Their 
countenances bear the charaéteriltic of northern phytiogne my, which is an 
expre fiion of the mott perfect tranquillity and compolure of mind, indi- 

cating nothing of that pathon and fre which, to every dilcerning obferver, 
is vilible in the features of the French and Italian ladies. As there is but 
little gallautry or atte niion fhewn them by the men, and as they pals a 
great part of ‘their time either alone or amongit themfelves, their conver- 
lation, though they are well educated, pofleiles but a {mall (hare either of 

variety or intereli: and of that happy art of fupporting converfation with 
Vivaci ty, which fo eminently diftinguilhes our [talian ladies, they are 
wholly dettitute. “The prine ipal object that employs their time and atten- 
tion is drefs; and this anxiety is rather the effect of an ambition to outthine 
their rivals in elegance and fplendour, than the refult of an eagernels to 
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pleafe the men and make conqueiis. They are, however, not free from 
the imputation of coquetry, becau‘e they are certainly fond of admirat on 
and praife: they would like to fee every man at their feet, and would with 
to be called the belles of the north: but their predominant paflion is a detire 
of public tiotice and diftinction. There is not an individual tor whom they 
feel, in their heart, fuch ftrong and violent fentiments of friendihip, ten 
derne(fs, and love, as are found in thofe who five in warmer climates.” 


Of the Swedifh entertainments, and of the paffionate attachment 
of the Swedes to cards, we have the following, not very flattcring, 
account. 


* The Swedith dinner parties are expenfive arrangements of thew and 
formality. It will often happen that out of forty or fitty peeple, who ap- 
pear in confequence of an invitation fent with all potlible ceremony, and 
oer a weck or a fortnight before the appointed day, fcarcely three or 
our know one another fufhciently fo make the meeting agreeable. A  fo- 
reigner may ttill fare worle, and have tke misfortune of being feated near 
a perfon totaliy wnacquainted with any language but his own. Beitore the 
company fit down to dinner, they firlt pay their refpects to a tide table, 
laden with bread, butter, cheele, pickled, falinon, and liqueur, or b:andy; 
and by the tatiing of thefe previous to their repali, endeavour to give an 
edge to their appetite, and to ftimulate the flomach to ‘perform its oflice, 
After this prelude, the guelis arrange themfe!ves about the dinner table, 
where every one finds at his place three kinds of bread, flat and coar!e rye 
bread, white bread, and brown bread. The firlt fort of bread is what the 
—, eat; it as crifp and dry: the fecond fort is common bread; but the 
rown, laft mentioned, has a {weet tafte, being made with the water with 
which the veilels in the fugar-houfes are wathed, and is the naftieit thing 

ible. All the dithes are at once put upon the table, but no one is 
allowed to afk for what he likes befi, the dithes being handed round in 
regular fucceilion ; and an Englifhman has often occation for all his patience 
to wait till the one is put in motion, on which he has fixed his choice. 
"The Swedes are more eetictin in this reipeét, and, lke the French, cat 
of every thing that comes before them: and although the different dithes 
do not feem to harmonize together, yet fuch is the force of habit, that the 
guciis apparently find no inconvenience from the moti oppotite mixtures. 
‘Anchovies, herrings, onions, eggs, paiiry, often meet together on the 
fame plate, and are {wallowed promiicuoufly, Phe {weet is ailociated 
with the four, muftard with fugar, confeétionaries with falt meat or falt 
fith; im fhort, eatables are intermingled with a poetical licence, that iets 
the precept of Horace at defiance— 

“ Sed non ut placidis coeant inmitia. 
«¢ An Itatian is not very much at a lofs at the! featis; bat an Fnglifyman 
finds bimfelf quite uncomfortable and out of his eloment: he fees no wine 
drank either with the ladies or the gentlemen during dinner; but muit take 
it himfelf in a folitary manner: he ts often obliged to wait for hours betcre 
he can he!p himfelf to what he prefers to eat, and when the meat arsives, 
he genera t thinks it not drefied plain enough, but difagreeable trom the 


quantity of fpices with which itis feafoned. After dinner the ladies do not 
leave him to his bottle; he is expected to adjourn immediately with them 
to the drawing-room, where the company, align thanking the matier and 
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miftrefs of the houle witha polite or rather ceremonious bow for their good 
cheer, ave rega'ed with tca and coffve. I have not entered into a clrcum- 
fantial def¢ription ot thelfe jong dinne:s, but only given the yeneral out- 
line, that ! might not inflict upon tay readers that ennui, which I confefs L 
have m) ‘elf fometimes experienced when I was among the number of the 
guelts. In the interva al between dinficr and fupper, which however, from 
the many hours that are thought neceilary for the acts of eating and drink- 
ing, 1s not long, there is no amufeme nt whatever but playing at cards. If 
you car. sot join in this rational recreation, you are abandoned tu your fate, 
and may fit in fome corner of the room, mdulging in meditation on what- 
ever fubject you pleafe. 

“ | have already noticed the extreme paflion of the Swedes for cards; 
an amufement too fafcinating in all countries, but which in Sweden, efpe- 
cially among the higher orders, feems to abfo.b every power and faculty of 
the foul. The fo'lowing anecdote may ferve to iltultrate it in a ft ihing 
manner :—A nobleman of great rank having waited longer than ufual for his 
dinner, and feeing that no preparation was made for it, went down to call 
his fervants to an account, and to examine into the reafon of the delay. 
He found his houfehold, in imitation of their fuperiors, deeply engaged at 
cards. They exculed themfelves to their mafier by telling him that they 
were now at the moii interefiing point of the game; and the butler, who 
had the greateli fiake, took the liberty of explaining the cale to his exce!- 
lency, who could not in conicience but approve his rea‘ons. However, 
being unwilling to wait for his dinner till the game was decided, he fent 
the butler to lay the cloth, while he himfelf fat down with the other ter- 
vants, and managed the intere(t of that individual! in his abfence.” 


The great formality and reftraint which prevail in all the upper 
circles in Sweden, are afcribed by our author to the rigid obfervance 
of forms at the Swedith court. But this is an affertion unfupported 
by argument ; and they might, in our mind, be, with greater jul- 
tice, imputed to the feudal tyranny of the Swedith nobles, previoufly 
to the laft revolution. Of that revolution, and of the laft king of 
Sweden, Mr. Acerbi {peaks in terms flrongly expreflive of difappro- 
bation; and when we are told, that * the ruling paflion of Gul- 
tavus, his fecret preference of his own fame to the well- being of his 
kingdom, was feen” in his “¢ vigorous preparations for an invafion, 
of France’? which he reprobates as romantic ; and compare this with 
other political reflelions {cattered loofely through the werk, we are 
forced to conclude that Mr. Aberci’s prejudices have their origin in @ 
much more polluted fource than his attachment to his native country. 
Indeed, he appears to us to have affociated, during his refidence at 
Stockholm, with fome of thofe refractory nobles whofe deteftable 
tyranny was exerted for the deftruction of public order, by rendering 
at once the regal authority a mere cypher in the ftate, and the people 
a mere herd of flaves. Mr. Acerbi labours to prove that ‘* during the 
ariftocracy” {cience flourifhed more in Sweden than it has fince; but 
his proofs are moft curious: viz. that he does “not find any natu- 
rali(t that might be ranked with Linnzus, nor a mineralogilt of fuch 
diltinguifhed merit and reputation as Bergmann,” &c. ; by parity of 
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seafoning we might condemn the government of George the third, 
as inferior to thoife of Elizabeth and Anne, becaufe Great Britain 
cannot produce any dramatic writer 6* that might be ranked with” 
Shakefpeare, nor a poet ** of fuch diftinguifhed merit and reputa- 
tion” as Pope. He reprefents, with a confidence peculiar to himfelf, 
Guftavus the third as *¢ a greater enemy to the Swedifh nation than 
Charles rath;” and he does not fcruple to aflert that that prince 
*¢ was willing to root cut every fentiment of honour and to extin- 
guifh every fpark of liberty, that he might bear fway over a herd of 
flaves.” And all this abufe proceeds, folely, as far as the reader can 
colleét from thefe volumes, from the conduét of that monarch, in 
humbling the inordinate pride and in controlling the unbounded 
tyranny of an ariftocracy which, this, its apologift, is compelled ta 
acknowledge, ** was corrupt, venal, and ever ready to fell itlelf to 
the highett bidder,” adding that *¢ France and Ruflia purchafed the 
men of abilities in the fenate at nofmall price; the others were over- 
looked and difregarded.” And what was the mighty advantage which 
counterbalanced this abominable profligacy of character and condudt, 
and the inevitable tendency and real ettect of which were ** to root 
out every fentiment of honour and to extinguifh every {park of li- 
berty, that it (the ari/locracy) might bear {way over a herd of flaves.” 
Why, forfooth, ‘* in that very difpofition to venality was contained 
an incentive to the acquirement of qualities and accomplifhments 
that might lead to diftinction !!!” That is, to fpeak plainly, that 
the nobles found it their intereft co cultivate their talents, becaute 
they could then carry them to a good market, and fell them to the 
enemies of their country! And this is the wonderful advantage 
which leads a profefled philofopher (for Mr. Jofeph Acerbi has phi- 
lofophy conftantly in his mouth, and on every topic decides in the 
dogmatic tone of a modern philofopher) to deplore the humiliation of 
the Swedifh ariftocracy ! 

Fortunately we have more authentic accounts of the caufe, pro- 
greis, accompli{nment, and effe@, of the revolution in Sweden in 
3772, than any fupplied by the jejune production of Mr. Joleph 
Acerbi ;—accounts furnifhed by an eye witnt{s, and by a man of un- 
doubted veracity who had the beft poffible fources of intelligence open 
to him, and no intere{t to conceal or difguife the truth. Speaking of 
that event, he fays: ** The calm which tucceeded to fcenes of trou- 
ble and confufion ; the clemency, the wifdom, the impartiality difplay- 
ed by the Kine on the occafion; the Jove tne major pert of his fub- 
jects bore him, and the admiration in which he was held even by 
fuch as had been moft inclined to oppote him; all contributed to 
render the change he had eftected acceptable to the bulk of the 
Swedes.’”* Again. ‘* The lower rank of people rejoiced at the de- 





* Hiltory ot the late Revolutton in Sweden, &c. By Charles Francis 
Sheridan, Efq. Secretary to the Britith Envoy in Sweden, at the time of ihe 
late revolution. P. 310. 
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fruction of a government in which they had no fhare, and from 
which they derived no advantages. ‘hey beheld with the hichett 
fatisfaction the power of an ariltocracy, from which they had experi- 
enced only infolence and oppreffion, transferred into the hands of a mo- 
narch, who was already matter of their affections.”’* Our readers 
will now judge to which of the two, the monarch or the ariftocracy, 
the reproach is moft applicable, of a with * to extinguith every {park 
of liberty, and to bear iway over a herd of flaves.” ‘The language of 
the diet, on confirming this revolution, (of which it ihould be ob- 
ferved, that it was little more than a refturation of the ancient form 
of government, which had been abolifhed by the ariftocracy after the 
death of Charles the 12th) was very different from that of Mr. Jo- 
beph Acerbi; ** We perceive,” faid they, ** the ancient liberty and 
fajety of the Swedes confirmed ;—by this means Sweden has obtained 
a true king to fill her throne, and all the inhabitants of the ftate 
may at prefent, without anxiety, leave the adminiftration in the 
hands of a king, to whom it belongs, to govern aad to preferve it; 
who is king not for his own private advantare, but for that of his 
fubjects ; and who places his greateft glory, in reigning over an in- 
dependent people, and in being the firit citizen of a free fociety.”’¢— 
It might have been expected, that a writer who enters into the mi- 
nuteft detail refpecting the literary and fcientific inftitutions of the 
country, and even defcends to minutie# which are not merely unin- 
terefting but tirefome, and better adapted for a ‘* Traveller's Guide” 
than a book of travels, and who is alfo to copious in his comments 
on political events and characters, fhould have given fome account 
of the moit memorable tranfaction which has taken place in Sweden, 
fince the laft revolution ;—the murder of the King. But, to our great 
difappointment, we have not found one fyllable on the fubject. The 
mative of fuch extraordinary filence on to important an event, we 
{hall not attempt to inveltizate, 

Mr. Acerbi does not feem to view the prefent King of Sweden 
with much more favour than his predeceflor. 

« During the whole of the regeney the young king kept himfelf ina 
fiate of total infignificance. He never of his own accord appeared before 
the people, nor did any thing without afking leave of the duke: it teeined 
as ithe confidered himfelf as nobody during his minority, for the fole pur- 
pole of making the regent feel the tole weight of bis authority, when the 
period fhould arrive of exercifing it in its full extent. The leading fea- 
tures in this young prince’s character, as I conceive, are an ambition of 
governing without minifiers, or any interference that might fet bounds to 
his abiolute fway, and a fincere with at the fame time to doas much good 
as lies within the narrow {phere of his powers and knowledge. Under the 
influence of two prieits, and firongly impretied with an abhorrence of 
what is called the new philofophy, he has become a determined bigot, and 
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hence is influened by a fuperiftition that throws every poflible obfiacie in 
the way of progreilive improvement. Thole two prieits are Bithop Fled. 
din and Bihop M***. ‘The firit was the king’s preceptor in religious jn. 
ftruétion: he is a man of no learning, but of an alpiring temper, and ready 
to make any facrifice to his private intereit. The religion of Luther, under 
his aufpices, degenerates into the rites and ceremonies of popery. It is by 
his advice that the foldicrs have received orders on Good-Friday to tum 
the muzzles of their firc-arms downwards, and to have the drums tlackened 
and deadened, as at Rome and in other catholic countries. Bilhop M***, 
in his earlier years was a friend to democracy: he was firfi brought into no- 
tice by a treatile in favour of that form of government, entitled, De Dem 
cratia Optimo Regimine.* He embraced the ecclefiaftical profefion merely 
from motives of intereft; but atterwards became a zealous flickler tor the 
mott ablurd tenets of the groficit fuperiiition, wkether it be that he hae 
in reality become a convert to what he at firft merely believed cx officio; 
er, as fome people are inclined to think, from hypocrify.” 


The freedom of the prefs is faid, by our philofophical traveller, to 
be © entirely fubdued” at Stockholm; but our readers muft already 
have perceived the neceflity of receiving his aflertions, particularly in 
cafes which affect his own peculiar notions, cum grano falis. 


* At prefent a cenforial commillion is eftablifhed, which mutilates works, 
or fupprefles them altogether at pleafure: and what is {till worfe, and un- 
heard of in any other country, when the cenfors have patled a work, its 
publication may be prohibited by the ai! alterwards. An infiance of 
this kind happened during my fiay at Stockholm, in the cafe of a work, 
entitled, “ Thoughts on the Refioration of the Old Monarchy in France.” 
Afier this fiatement of facts, it will not be difficult to conjecture the fitua- 
tion of the {ciences and of philofophy in a country where fuch meatures 
are purfued by the government. ‘The contraft in thefe refpects between 
Sweden and Denma k, is tirongly marked by the number of journals and 
other periodical publications iiluing from the prefs annually in the two 
countries. In Denmark I reckoned up more than twenty; but as for the 
neighbouring kingdom, I could never find in the capital, nor in all Swe~ 
den, more than two. The periodical publications of Denmark are fraught 
with the molt liberal opinions on every fubject. In Sweden publications 
are {topped without the allegation of any realow whatever, or on pretences 
the molt frivolous. The Journal, entithed, “ Memoirs of the Society for 
the Improvement of Knowledge moit weful to the generality af Citizens,” 
NN and publithed by a fociety of philanthropic individuals, which was 
held in great eftimation by the public, was put an end to by the king: 
and neither the members of the fociety, nor the editors of the journal were 
ever able to obtain from his majefty any account of the caule of its fup- 
prefhow. Another journal, called /xtrafo-ten, (nearly an{wering to the word 
Courier) was filenced on account of a dialogue which it contained betwéen 
Luther and the Devil, in which the latter appeared to be too good a lo- 
gician. In 1798 a royal edict was iffued, ordering that no periodical 
writings whatever thould be publithed without exprels permiilion from the 
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king. The only two works of the kind that at prefent come out in Swe- 
den are— Journal! for Sweduh Literatu: re, an dad ‘olle ‘ction of mifee ‘Hane- 
ous fubjects for reading.* The firtt is only a catalogue of Swedith books, 
with critical remarks. The editor is Mr. Silve ritolpe, aman of contider- 
able learning, and ofa very fatirical turn. The fecond is a work written 
in a fine ftyle and manner, and contains many be: autiful pieces in litera- 
ture and belles-lettres, as well as philofophical eflays, very tree and bold 
fur the pre‘ent times and circumftances. In this j jou: nal the” principal wri- 
ters are, Mr. Herlparre, Mr. Leopold, and Mr. Lehnberg. It would have 
been fuppreffed on more than one occation, if thofe three gentlemen had 
not poilelied confiderable credit at court, as well as influence with the 
centors.” 


Though thefe reftri€tions are certainly not very confonant with 
our ideas of the liberty of the prefs, yet fome allowance mutt furely 
be made for the anxiety of a young monarch whofe father was mur- 
dered by a revolutionary fanatic to impede the deftructive progrefs 
of revolutionary writings. The father of Mr. Jofeph Acerbi, who 
feems to pofiefs a great t thare of filial affection, has been more fortu- 
nate, for he feems to have weathered in fafety the rev. iacionary ftorm, 
and, as we iearn from the dedication, lives, in quiet retirement on 
his eftate in Italy, ‘* enjoying the contentment of a peaceful life,” 
amidf furrounding defolation, and ‘* occupied,” like the late Duke 
of Bedford, ** in * the advancement of agric aleure, that nablef? art, 
that trueft fource of national wealth and beft contributor to human 
felicity.” Our traveller, therefore, may not entertain the fame ap- 
prehenfions as are entertained by the King of Sweden; and, being 
wholly exempt from bigotry and /uper; ition, may not fear any evil 
confequences from the triumph of the devil over a religious reformer, 
We do not, however, exactly fee, how * the fituation of the fciences 
and of philofophy”’ is affected by this exertion of power in refpeét of 
political publications. But we fhall leave Mr. Acerbi to fettle that 
point with his brother philofophers of the National Inftitute at Paris, 
who have the happinefs to live under ‘* the mild and equitable go- 
vernment” of /iberty and equality. 

“© There is nothing more curious,” —obferves our traveller ina fub- 
fequent chapter, where, for what purpofe it is impoflible to conjec- 
ture, unlefs it be for that of informing the world that the ‘* fafhion 
of patronizing literature and fcience was imported into France from 
Italy,” he vives a fuperficial account of the eftablifhment of acade- 
mies in France, —‘* in a philofophical or mere important in a political 
point of view, than to trace the mutual influence of ‘events on opi- 
nions, and opinions on events. Their action and re-a@ion on one 
another, the degree and manner in which various tenets and habits 
of thinking affect the conduct of individuals, is impoffible to aicer- 
tain, nor, if it were poflible, would it be woith while to enguire,”— 
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Thus it is impoffible to afcertain, and would not be worth while tg 
enguire into, were the impoflibility removed, that which, we are af. 
fured, conftitutes one of the moft curious and the moft important 
objects of philofophical and political inveftigation !—We begin to 
fear, our readers will conclude that Mr. Jofeph Acerbi is a very young 
shee indeed ! 

n his vilit to the ** cabinet of models, or repofitory of machines,” 
at Stockholm, our traveller’s “ infpection influenced him to remark, 
that many mechanical inventions and improvements, which are pro- 
duced to the Englifh nation as new, may be found to have originated 
in Germany, and to have been previoufly known in Sweden, ‘This 
fhould put the people of England on their guard not to betray their 
ignorance in giving approbation and patronage to things that are 
borrowed from other nations, and held out to them as inventions.” — 
it may be fo; but, as our traveller has not condetcended to {pecify any 
one fuch invention fo ftolen from a foreign country, we cannot con- 
clude that i is fo; neither, admitting the cafe to be fuch, do we 
fee why Englifhmen fhould be cenfured for their ignorance of the 
contents of a Swedifh cabinet, nor for affording approbation to what 
they find to be ufeful, merely becaufe it is not, or rather becaufe, it 
may not be, the invention of their own country. 

A fingular kind of charge is preferred againit our countryman, Mr. 
Coxe, for being Jefs communicative than inquifitive when employed 
in collecting materials for the compofition of his work, in fome of 
the northern countries. No doubt the Swedes found Mr. J. Acerbi 
much more communicative, and much more entertaining. 


“ It is a juil tribute to Mr. Coxe, and which I readily acknowledge, 
that he at this day poflefies in Sweden the reputation of an indefatigable 
enquirer and collector of every potlble information on a varicty of fubyccis. 
Whatever he could learn fiom any one he noted down in his journal, un- 
der tome head or other, Jf among the mafs of materials which he thus ga- 
thered, there were {ome that had already met the public eye, it muit’ net 
be thought that Mr. Coxe publifhed them again asa plagiarilt or compiler; 
but it. arofe from his not knowing, or from overlooking their exifience in 
the literary world. The republication of thefn, by contirming what oth=rs 
had noticed before him, gave an additional value to his work, which ts 


one of the richelt mifcellanies that ever has appeared under the name of 


travels. This tetlimony to the indufiry of Mr. Coxe, it would be unge- 
nerous in me to withhold; although J, as well as all other travellers who 
came after him, fuffered, in thofe places where he had been, fome trifling 
inconveniencies from the ardour of his zeal in purtuit of information. 1 
was told by different perfons, that his eagerne!s and impatience to obtain 
inftruction on feveral points of public economy, for the improvement of his 
fiatiftical tables, was fo great, that he was always ready to put quettion’, 
but never to anfwerany. The Swedes naturally expected that a firanger 
would contribute to thetr entertainment, as they were willing to facilitate 
his labours: but Mr. Coxe, I was told, declined all free and communica- 
tive converiation, and was intent folely on his own private views of mak- 
ing a publication. He did not hefitate to requelt gentlemen to colle , 
materials 
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materials for him, and to favour him with their flatements in writing. All 
this might be exculable, and even laudable in a philolopher, yet it Was Det 
quite latisfact ry to the people whom he vifited : they ‘withed to have their 
own curiol) ly In jome mealfure yr: atifie d, by an interch: inge of ufformation : 
they expecie vd lomething more from the reverend Englhih trave ‘ler than to 
underyo a mere examination. Thele things were treq juently mentioned to 

xe, as foon as the firft ci ilities of reception hi as pa ed, and | confidered 
it as a premonition to my! lelf, and did not fail to take the hint, as my _rea- 
ders will readily conceive and believe, from the paucity of Ratiftic al tubs 
jects that I have touched on, in compari‘on with the various and precie 
det: its ot Mr, Coxe. This hint, which I took myfell, I throw out for the 
benefit of future travellers. 

“« The ilate of Sweden, roe particularly that of the capital, has left this 
general impretlion on my mind, that a greater progrefs has been made in 
the hieucts and arts, both liberal and mechanic al, by the Swedes, than by 
any other nation itruggling with equal difadvantages of foil and climate, 
and labouring under the difcourayement of interna! convulfions and exter- 
nal aggretlions, from proud, powerful, and overbearing neighbours. Their 
commerce, all things contidered, and their manufactures are in a flourith- 
ing fiate. The {pirit of the people, under various changes unfavourable 
to liberty, remains yet unbroken, The covernment is fi ill obliged in fome 
degree to reipect the public opinion. There is much regard paid to the 
natural claims of individuals; jutiice is te mpered with mercy, and great 
attention is fhewn in their hoipitals and other imilitutions to the fituation 
of the poor and hopele's. From the intluence of the court among a quick, 
lively, and attive race of men, private intrigue and cabal have, to a great 
degree, crept into every department of fociety; and this is what I find the 
greatelt {ubject for blame, or of regret, in {peaking of that country. The 
refources of a fiate are chiefly three; population, revenue, and territory. 
The firft two are not contiderable in Sweden; the lait is great in extent, 
though not fo in its immediate value: but the vatt extent of territory itfelf 
is an objet ol importance. Land and teas, however fierile and rude, 
conttautly become more fertile and ufeful, as the courle of {cience and art 
advances—as the French fay, “ Toujours va la terre aubon.” Art fub- 
dues natural difficulties and dilfadvantages, and finds new ules for mate- 
rials of every delcrip tion: and, finally, ii may be jufily objerved that, in 
the very rudene(s of the natural elements, and in thei: poverty, the Swedes 
nave a pl ledge and fecurity for civil freedom and political independence. 

‘ It is deemed a very great calamity in Sweden, and one not lels heavy 
thai a bad harvelt, if the winter be fuch as to prevent the ule of ledges, 
becaufe it is by means of thefe that bulky commodities, namely, iron, 
wood, grain, and other articles, are conveyed from one place to another. 
Winters, however, fo mild that { liedges cannot be ufed, fometimes will 
happen; then the communication ts limited, and commercial intercourle 
confined: for the~ highways are by no means faflicient for the purpofes of 
traveiling and carrying goods; whereas, with a fledge you may proceed on 
the fnow, through foretts and marthes, acro{s rivers and lakes, without any 
impediment or interruption. It ison account of this tac ility of tran porting 
merchandize over the ice, that all the great fairs in Sweden and Finland 
are held in the winter feaion, Nor is it av uncommon thing for tlie pea- 
fants to undertake journey ‘, with whatever they have got for the market, of 
three or four hund.ed |} nga wiles. They have be ci known to travel with 
their fledges about two hundred miles in ten or iwelve days.” 
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Our traveller left Stockholm on the 16th of March, 1799, on his 
arsuous journey to the North Cape, through which we propofe to 
accompany him, ina fubiequent number, 

(lo be continued ) 





An Enquiry ints the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of Great 
Britain, By Henry Thornton, Liq. M.P. 8vo. Pr, 320. 7s. 
Hatchard. 1802. 


O inconfiderable alteration in the minds of men has taken place, 
during the latter part of the lalt century, with regard to this 
particular, the importance of fecrets and myitery, Formerly hardly 
any handicraft trade was fo mean as not to have its fecrets, upon 
which the artifan prided himfelf, and for the difclofure of which he 
exacted a premium, under the title of apprentice fervice, and appren- 
tice fec. As for the higher tranfactions of mankind, they were fo 
overrun with fecrets, as to be thought an unfit fubject for the con- 
templation, or difcourfe, of any but the initiated few. Mytteries of 
ftate were thought the moft profound and fubtle thing in nature, and 
the whole lives of men of the greateft abilities were deemed hardly 
fufficient to become acquainted with them. Even fuch an operation 
as banking was involved in myftery, and the fecrets of the craft were 
carefully kept by the banker, and revered by the reft of mankind. 
The whele fyftem of fecrets is now fo completely exploded, that 
hardly any body profefies them, except the makers of quack medi- 
cines, or the inventors of wafhes for the fkin, and compofitions for 
blacking of thoes. In almoft every trade even fome profellor of the 
trade itielf has eome forward and liberally explained to the world what 
he knew concerning it. Nay, the very men who have made inven- 
tions in the arts and manufactures have much more frequently im- 
parted them, for the good of the public, than kept them up for théir 
own private emolument, 

In purfuance of this laudable example, we have here a book, writ- 
ten to explain the nature of Danking, by one of the greateft bankers 
in the world. And though we cannot fay that the bufinefs is yet fo’ 
well or fo fully explained as we with to fee it, it mult not be denied 
that Mr. Thornton has contributed a good deal to improve the know- 
ledge of the public in the fubject of banking, both by adding to their 
knowledge of facts, and rendering their notions more precife. 

The knowledge of Mr. Thornton in the profeflional details of 
banking, in the bufinefs of the defks, and of the directors rooms, 
from the nature of his fituation, was not to be doubted, But it was 
not, before this, known, that he poflefled fuch enlightened and ac- 
curate views, concerning the grand, philofo; hical principles of come 
merce, and commercial credit. It is yet but a {hort period fince this 
important clafs of the tranfactions of mankind became a fubject of 
fpeculation to the philofopher, {t is not littl, however, which he 
has 





has already done. He has traced the origin of thefe tranfactions up 
to the fimple and ostginal principles of our mature; and he has afcer- 
tained feveral of the general laws according to which it is their na- 
ture to be conducted. It was not, however, to be exjected that the 
fcience of the complicated traniactions ot commerce could be brought 
to perfection at once. The men who have already done fo much 
good to the world by the light which they have thrown upon this fub- 
ject, have certainly lefi a great deal to be done by their fuccedlors. 
There isa number of circumftances too which cannot be fufficiently 
known to the mere philofopher, which may limit, and fometiines even 
overthrow his general conclufions, and which the man who is tho- 
roughly acquainted with them from practical intercourle, is alone 
pertectly fitted to explain. The philofopher pofleffes many important 
advantages over the man of practice, and the man of practice pol- 
fefles not a few advantages in this fubject over the philolopher, and it 
can be brought to perfection only by the united labours of both. It 
is indeed peculiarly fortunate in fuch a fubject when a man appears, 
who unites the qualifications of both. And it is no more than juftice 
to Mr. Thornton to fay that he does fo in no mean degree. It is to 
be hoped, from the knowledge which Mr. ‘T. fhews that he poflefles 
concerning the fubject of commercial credit, and the banking fyltem, 
its organ, that this is not the laft, nor the beft prodution which we 
have to expect from him. A book written by him, not as a political 
pamphlet, or for an occafional purpofe, but fimply to explain as fully 
as poflible to the common apprehenfion of mankind, even the practi- 
cal details of banking and of paper credit, as well as its general prin- 
ciples, in fhort a complete didactic treatife upon the fubject by a 
man completely acquainted with it would be, in our opinion, a very 
important prefent to the public. 

The objections which the critic might make againft the compo/fition 
of this book are not few, nor {mall embellifhment on fuch a fubject 
may be fo well foared, that it is better abfent. But it is not always 
that Mr.’T.’s ftile is a model either of purity, or perfpicuity. We 
do not think it, however, fair to make this a fubject of faftidious re- 
mark in the cafe of a man whofe life has rendered the accurate ftudy 
of compofition impoffible. And Mr. T. does not write like aman 
who wants either education or good fenfe. A good deal of the ob- 
{curity too which is complained of in the bock, arifes neither from 
the defect of the language, nor from want of clear ideas in the au- 
thor, for in general his ideas are abundantly ciear, but from a de- 
fective arrangement of thofe ideas. It is very rare, indeed, that the 
man who has been accuftomed to manufacture his thoughts only for 
his own fake, and without an immediate view to tranimit them in 
the moft effectual way into the minds of others, poflefies the fecret, 
becaufe he has not been obliged to ftudy it, of that ducidus ordo, which 
is fo great an inftrument both of perfpicuity and of perfuafion. It 
were often, for this reaion, to be wifhed that men of bufinefs, who 
have the ability, and the inclination, to give the world inftructon 
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refpecting their peculiar occupations, would affociate with them the 
flavours of fome man, who makes literature bis profeffion, and 
p ficfies in a greater degree than men of bufinefs can be expected 
to do, the art of arranging materials, and communicating ideas with 
perfpicuity and pleafure. A much more general and rapid currency 
would communly, by this means, be communicated to their in- 
ftructions. 

The three firft chapters of this book contain an account of the 
origin, and itandurion of paper credit, of its neceffity, and of the 
different kinds of paper which make part of the circulating medium, 
No author has yet explained thefe fubjects fo diftinctly as Mr. T. 
has here done; and not a litte he has contributed to give the public 
precife notions concerning them. As foon as the fyftem of barter 
and traffic pafles beyond the fimpleft cates ufed by men in the rudett 
ftate, it is imp flible the exchanges of one commodity for another 
can a!wavs be made from hand to hand; it muft often happen that [ 
may be willing to give a commodity to you to-day, for one which 
you can only give to me to morrow or next day. | truit you in the 
mean time. Here then is the origin of commercial credit. Lt is ab- 
folutely neceflary to carry on the exchange of commodities among 
mankind. And the more numerous and complicated thele exchanges 
become, the more extended muft be the commercial credit which 
accompanies them. Paper credit, Mr. ‘Vhornton very juftly remarks, 
is only a part: oder way of expreffing that fundamental credit, which 
is unavoidable in commercial tranfactions. It is, befides, the mutt 
convenient mode of exprefling commercial credit, which has yet 
been deviled. And they who inconfiderately aflert that paper credit 
oucht to be abolifhed, have one of thefe two things to perform; ¢i- 
ther to fhew thar commercial credit can be abcl: thed, or to point out 
amore convenient mode of conducting that credit than by paper ex- 
preiizons of it, [tis true, however, that paper expreffions of coni- 
mercial credit give an opportunity, and a temptation, to extend far- 
ther that credit, than the nature of Commercial tranfactions abfolute- 
ly requires. “Phe proper quettions then, which arife on this fubject, 
are, whether this ext ntion be a good or an evil? to what amount?’ 
and what are the means of rettraining it within proper bounds? It 
does not appear to us that Mr. Thornton had ftated to bimielf with 
perfect precifion what was the real object of bis enquiries; and trom 
this chiefly arifes any appearance of confufion or eatin 0 which is 
in his book. He has contributed, however, no inconfiderable fhare 
of materials for the refolution of thefe queftions. And if, after his 
example, every perfon who is able to add any thing to our know- 
ledge of the fubj-ét, would generoufly do it, difficult as the queftions 
are, we fhould probably in no long ume reach fome fixed conclufions 
concerning them, 

The different kinds of paper, which conftitute paper credit, are, 
properly fpeaking, Mr. V. thinks, only three; bills of exchange; 
promiflery notes; and notes of bankers payable to bearer on — 
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Mr. T. has here correéted an ambiguity of exprefli.n, or a confufion 
of ideas, which has hitherto been univerfal, and has even got into 
the Medics of our beft authors. In general the latt only of chele three 
kinds of paper is fpoken of as cireulatin, x paper. We often, however, 
extend the expreflion to all the three, and draw our conclufions 
fometimes according to one me. caning of the expreflion, and fometimes 
according to another. Mr. ‘I’. has fhewn that all three are included 
in the circulati ing medium, oa he has diftinctly explained tn what 
variety of ways, and with what difference of rapidity they refpectively 
pafs in the circulation. As to the exclufion of thofe kinds of paper 
from the circulating medium, bills of exchange and promiflory notes 
are things without ‘which, or fomething equivalent, commerce could 
not be carried on: the quettion, therefore, is rettri€t.d to notes pay- 
able on demand, or at leait tothis, and another, whether bills of ex- 
change ought to be difcountable or not / 

After thefe explanations Mr, T. proceeds no farther in the general 
invettioation of paper credit, and attempts not to afcertain a ny prin- 
ciples by which t¢ ought to be revulated, He fteps afide immediately 
to the Bank of England, and almoft the whole of what follows in 
his book is employed to prove that it was no extraordinary emiffion 
of paper by the bank, or extenfion of their loans, which led to the 
Jare fufpenfion of their cafh payments; and that no blame belongs to 
the directors on account of that event, an event which was owing to 
caufes over which they had no controul. Ji the title of the fourth 
chapter, which is the firft on this part of the fubject, he announces 
an account of the nature of the inftitution of the Bank of Eng!and, 
Whether Mr. T. meant to addrefs himfelf to men of butinefs only, 
who are already acquainted with the fubject, we know not, but te 
is only tothem that here he can eafily be intelligible; ang this is 
one of the chief objections which lies againt the book both in this 
and in other pl ices. His account of the Bank of England confitts 
of the following obfervations, and in the following order: That Lon- 
don ts the ereat theatre of money tranfacti ons for the whole of the 
kingdom, bills being drawn on it from every part of the kingdom, 
wh le none, or next to none, are drawn by it upon the country ;— 
that the bank has a capital of twelve millions, with four milii ns of 
undivided prvfits, or favings ;—that it is quite indep ‘ndent of the 
executive ¢ government, the meaning of which muft be that the bank 
may be infolvent, and the credit of government remain and govern 
ment may become bankrupt, and the fecurity of the bank remain 
—that it !ends a large proportion of its funds Bos eoverument, in the 
fame way only, though t> a larger amount, in which it lends to a 
merchant. Thus far goes the account of the inflitution. Then fol- 
low tome conclufions. The bank lends fo much to governmeny, : nly 
becaufe they are the two greateft money dealers, and becaufe great 
dealers always find it mott convenient to deal with one another, 
This does not affect the quantity f aid afforded to merchants, be- 
caufe if the bank of England lent lefs to government and moic to 
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the merchants, the other bankers would !end more to government, 
and confequent!y would have lefs remaining to lend to the merchants, 
It is not fervile dependence, therefore, in the directors, but conve- 
nience and profit which makes them prefer government tor a debtor ; 

that for this reafon it is not to be feared they will ever extend their 
iffues in favour of government too far ;—that government has no 
tea ptation to,require ‘them, all which it could derive from the bank, 

by an extraord nory emiflion of paper, bearing fo inconfiderable a 
proportion to its wants, and it being fo very eafy for it to raife much 
greater ijums from the nation ;—that the ‘bank of England h, 4s no 
refembdlance to the government banks on the continent, the gove m- 
ments there being the bankers, and the credit of government the 
banking capital, whereas the bank of England has tor capital the 
ink lependent property of individuals, and is managed by its private 
directors, exactly as any other bank in the country, s-—that the pro- 
prictors of the bank of Eng land being men, whofe ttake in the coun- 
try is out of all proportion greater than their fhare in the bank, it 
is impofible they can be led, from any view of bank proft, to coun- 
tenance meafures injurious or dangerous to the credit of the coun- 
try. Some more gcueral obfervations are prefented next; that gold 
coin is chiefly ufelul asa ftandard by which the value of bills ‘and 
paper money may be regulated; that the great object of care is that 
coin fhall exactly ace: mplifh this end; that one neceflary mean of 
making it do fo, is, that there fhall always be a fupply of gold in 
the country to exchange for paper; that this fupply may be Iefs or 
more, not only according to the quantity of commercial tranfactions, 
but according to the cegree of knowledge generally prevailing re- 
fpecting the nature of paper credit, and ‘according to the degree of 
confi‘ence in it; that this fupply fhould always be fuffic:ent to pro- 
vide for the common and Jefs impertant fuctuations, and Jikewife 
for the two following contingencies, an unfavourable balance of trade, 
and the extraordinary demand of any fudden alarm at home. ‘“Uhen 
follows part of the hiftory of the Jate fulpenfion, An unfavourable 
balance of trade had for fome time prevailed againft england, and 
drained the bank of its guineas. At this time an alarm from the fear 
of an invafion produced the failure of fome country banks, a great 
demand upon the bank of England for guincas, and great diftreis in 
the metropolis for want of notes, money bringing intereft at a rate 
of fixteen or feventeen per cent. per annum, the bank leflened the 
number of its notes with a view to bring back guineas. ‘Then fuc- 
ceeds a long difcuflion to prove that the bank can never reduce the 
number of its notes greatly below the ordinary fum; it is as follows: 
All the larger payments in the metropolis are effected through the 
bankers; the notes in their hands forma large proportion of all the 
circulating notes in the metropolis ; thefe are almoit entirely bank 
of kngland notes; a certain average quantity of notes is thought by 
the bankers neceflary to be held in their hands to fecure the punc- 
tuality of their payments ; it is their intereft te hold as few as poffible, 
and 
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and the fkill arifing from their immenfe practice has enabled them to 
introduce the greateft economy in this refpect. The imalleft quan- 
tity Of notes, therefore, which is coniitent with punctuality of pay- 
ments, is employed in the circulation of the capital, and any conli- 
derable diminution could not fail to produce dittrets; any deficiency 
in the punCiuality of the payments of the metropolis is attend:d with 
much more ferious confequences than in any place elicwhere, being, 
the larger proportion of them, fer tums of fuch magnitude, any want 
of punctuality in the paymeat of which is regarced as an act of ine 
folvency. A general inlolvency in London mutt produce the fuf- 
penfion of confidence, the derangement of commerce, and the ftag- 
nation of manufactures throughout the country, Here an objection 
is taken up, that diminifhing the number of notes would cauie our 
merchants to import gold. It would only caule any merchant to 
import gold, if it fhould become profitable. It is profitable, fays Mr. 
T. to import gold, generally fpeaking, only when the value of the 
oods fent abroad exceeds the value of the goods brought home, and 
the difference is imported in gold. ‘The difficulties arifing from the 
diminution of the means of making payments, he endeavouis to prove, 
would have no tendency to make the value of the goods we fend 
abroad exceed that of the goods brought home, but rather the con~ 
trary tendency: he concludes, therefore, that to d:minifh the notes 
of the bank of England would not bring into the country at leaft an 
immediate fupply of gold, 

He next fhews that the maintenance of any number of notes in 
Circulation, however fmall, is fuficient to drain the bank of any 
number of guincas, however great, if payment of the notes thal! in 
confequence of alarm, be always demanded in gold, and if they 
fhal! be iffued as loans for bilis difcounted ; the bank by this means 
poileMing bills payable to itfelf equivalent to all the gumeas it had 
ifiued in payment of its notes, together with all the intereft due upon 
them. This is a hardfhip to which that intiitution which provides 
the medium of circulation for the country in the jait refort is (ubjeet, 
and from which the other banks and tradcrs are exempt, becaule they 
have it always in their power to have recourie to that inftitution, 
For thefe reatons Mr. T. is of opinion that the limitation to fuch a 
deerce of the number of bank of England notes was one caufe of the 
run upon it for guineas, and that an extenfion of its notes would 
have leffened that run. He goes on to remark, that the loans aftord- 
ed by the bank to government did not caufe its diftrefs, becaufe 
government pays its debts tou the bank not in guincas bur notes of 
the bank; that commerce would receive no more encpuragement by 
the bank of England notes being fent into circulatiyn by loans to 
the merchants, than by loans to the government; becaufe many mer- 
chants would borrow from the bank only to buy exchequer bills; 
becaufe if the private borrowers were taken away, and government 
left to the other bankeis, it would be fupplied by them; and becaule 
even the private lender, who advances his money to government, is 
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by that means prevented from giving it to his banker, or fome other 
trader, who would make a profit by the ule of it; and thus the fame 

fum is withcrawn or withheld from trade by a loan to government, 

by whomfoever you fhall fuppofe that loan to be advanced ; that the 
anount of the whole loans of the bank of England, at the time of 
topping i its cafh payments, was unavoidably not lefs than it was, 

and probably was too little, becaufe the loans are made to main tain” 
the notes in circulation, not the notes iflued for extending the loans; 
becaufe the loans are thus in proportion to the notes, and the notes 
were at that time confiderably lefs in number than ufual, and that 
number too fmall: that there is, however, another circumftance be- 
fide the maintenance of the’ number of its notes which affects the 
loans of the bank of England, the increafe or diminution of its gold, 
its Joans increafing equally to the gold which departs from it, and 
decrealing «qually to the gold which comes in: that this arifes from 
two circumftances in the peculiar fituation of the bank, the difhculty 
it finds in procuring fupplies of gold, and the neceflity it is under 
of maintaining the quantiry of its notes: that the governiment in 
reality commi tted no injuttice when they interfered to prevent the 
bank from fulfilling its engagement to any individual, becaufe it ts 
to be obferved that the number of debtors in the nat lon is equally 
great as the number ot creditors, that every creditor is im general a 
debtor too, and that it is not fair chat a fmall number of individuals, 
from any alarm, fhould be allowed to throw the country into diftrefs 
which extends to almoft every one, and which it is the intereft of 
almoft every one to avert, 

We have given fo very full an analyfis of this chapter, becaufe it 
is, in reality, the fum and fubftance of the whole argument; becaule 
it was the beft means we could employ to make our readers obferve 
the {trange order in which the remarks of the book, in themfetves 
moft frequently both ingenious and folid, are thrown together; be- 
caufe too, fuch an analyfis, we are ture, Will be of no little fervice 
to enable perfons, not very converfant ih the fubject, to join together 
the diitant parts of the long and intricate difcuflx nn, and to compre- 
hend the whole; and laftly, becaufe the fubject is of fo much im- 
portance that we thought it our duty tocall to it in a particular 
manner the attention of our readers, The remarks we might make 
on the reafonings and conclufions of the chapter, which would often 
be intended to explain and ftrengthen, fometimes to limit, and fome- 
times to controvert, would require a fpace equal to the book itfelf 
to make them intelligible. We muft therefore evtirely leave them 
alone. “Che account of what follows in the b ok thail be kept with- 
in as narrow a compafs as pofible. 

In the next chapter is explained the way in which an unfavoura- 
ble balance of trade draws cold out of the country, how it raifes the 
market price of gold above the mint price, and what effect that has 
ve nthe bank. It is inquired whether the idea of Dr. Smith be 

git, that the exceflive iflue of notes by the bank is the caufe of 
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ifing the market price of gold above the mint price. The con- 
clufions are, that it may be fo “taifed without ar ny €X< eflive iflue ; thae 
a diminution of notes has a tendency to low er it, buec that diminu- 
tion m ay produce a wtTu ltit ude of tnconve niences > its operation is a 
confiderable time in boing felt abroad, and it may increafe the de- 
mand for gold at home to a greater degree than it diminifhes the de- 
mand from abroad. he pro bability | is afierted that gold wil] return, 
and the beit means of procuring that return is to leave things to 
themfelves, It is ftated that the fame circumftances exilting at the 
ocealion of the renewal of the fui, senfion, which origin lly produced 
it, the renew al was egually nece(i. Ty with the orig Saal act. 

The chief fubject of the following chapter is the enguiry, whether 
the bank was to blame, in not having a Jarger provition of gold in 
ftore. ‘This inquiry leads to a conclufion which we are peri uaded 
Mr. T. did not mean to fugeett, that the twelve millions of capital 
of the bank, which are > Jent to government at thiee per cent. ought 
not to be permitted to be held by government ; becaufe the bank mut 
carry on its buunsts, fo as, like every other trading company, to make 
a proht; this mult be fomewhat hi ber than the current interelt of 
meney, let us fay {ix per cent. 5 on its twelve millions of Cap! tal it 
gets only three per cent.; it muff cheielore lend out fuch a qu intity 
of its difpofeable effects as to produce this profit; and the more it 
is obliged to lend outs the Jefs ic can retain in its coffers. in bullion 
or coin; the true method therefore of enabling it to retain more gold, 
is to reftore to it its twelve miilions, the one half of which it mighe 
keep in its coffers in gold, and by trading with the other half make 
a profit equal to the intereft it draws for the whole at prefent. No 
wttempt is made by Mr. T. to define what is the quantity of gold 
which ought to be kept in {tore by the bank. He only fays thar no 
perfon ut lacqui ai ted with the affarrs of the bank can be capab! e of 
pronouncing a clear judgment. ‘This is rather a ag the point too 
fhort; and we fhould have been obliged to Mr. VT. who ts acquzint- 
ed with thele affairs, and who has done us the he to undertake 
to explain them to us, to have given us his judgment. 

The nature of country banks is next explained very diftinétly ; and 
f veral very important obfer vations follow on the advantayes of thefe 

nftitutions, and the evils at the fame time which they are hable to 
produce ; they render more frequent thofe alarms which !effen the 
confidence in paper credit, drain the bank of England of guineas, 
and produce the difrefs which the diminution of the circ ulating 
medium occafions ; and they have a i acy to produce a deprecia- 
tion of paper moncy. Paper, Mr. 1. ftates, fluctuates in price |x 
any other article, falling waren the ic ly as a ater than the demand, 
and rifling when py emand is greater than the fupply. A lew price 
of paper, at the fame time, is equivalent to a high priee of all othec 
articles, to which it turn ifhes the medium of excha nye, anda h oh 
price of paper is equivalent to a low price of all other commod: ities. 
{tis by raifing the price of commodities, Mr. T. thinks, that an 
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exceffive iffue of paper raifes the market price of gold above the mint 
price. The high price of our commodities leflens our exports and 
encreafes our imports, till the balance of trade turns againit us, and 
along with it the courfe of exchange. A_low ftate of our exchange 
implies a low valuation of our money. De. Smith’s account of the 
excefs in the market price of gold above the mit price is clear! 

fhewn to be imperfect. We wifh our author had explained fome. 
what more particularly, what is certainly true, but what is not in 
general at all underftood, that the paper of the bank of England is 
that which regulates the quantity of paper of the country banks, 
As far as we know Mr. T. is the firft who has told this in print; it 
is of great confequence that the point fhould be diftinétly under- 
ftood ; but any one who is not pretty familiar with the language and 
the combinations of ideas of commerce, will not eafily fee, from Mr, 
T..’s account, how the effect happens, nor yet with what exception 
of cafes it is to be expected. 

The effect of an exceflive iffue of paper to raife the price of com- 
modities, to fink its own value, to hurt the balance of trade, and to 
produce an exportation of gold, is refumed in the next chapter, un- 
der form of an anfwer to objections, and is {till more minutely ex- 
plained, and the faé&t more iosnaiy enforced. The value of bullion 
compared with that of the circulating medium, is the proof of the 
too high or proper emiflion of paper in any country. He proves that 
the proper limitation of the buline{s of the bank of England, even in 
extending loans, has no tendency to fix itfelf, and that the bank is 
under the necefflity of impofing reftriCtions upon itfelf. It is com- 
pletely proved by thefe difcuffions of Mr. T. that there is a point of 
limitation of the bank of England notes and credit, which is preju- 
dicia! : that there is likewife a degree of emiflion which is danger- 
ous. The important fubject which remains then is to lay down 
as exact rules as poffible to determine what is that middle point of 

ropri¢ty in every ftate of the mercaptiJe tranfaStions of the country. 

Ir, T. has not attempted this; but he has thrown fo much light 
upon the fubject as forms a good preparation for the attempt. | 

The laft enquiry in this book refpeéts the influenge of paper credit 
in raifing the price of commodities As far as it affects their bul- 
Jion price, it is a rife equal to all countries, as well as to that in 
which the paper is iffued. And even their current price, that is, 
their price in the circulating medium, is raifed above their bullion 
price, not by the emiffion of paper alone, but by every thing which 
affects unfavourably the ftate of exchange. 








The Hiftory of Ilium, or Troy; including the adjacent Country, and the 
oppofite (oaft of the Cherfonefus of Thrace. By the author of Tra- 
vels into Alia Minor and Greece. gto. Pr. 168. Robfon. 


1802. 
E fhall not think it neceffary to detain our readers with a very 
long account of thisbook, The fubject is net very intere(t- 
ing 
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ing to moft people, and all that molt curious enquiry concerning 
it, with which we have been fo liberally treated of late does not ap- 
pear to us to be very ufeful. As the title announces, the prefent 

formance is fimply a hiftery of Troy: with but littl, if any, 
mixture of thofe controverfial difcuffions, which eves Troy has am- 
ply furnifhed. The author begins with the earlielt accounts, which 
we have in ancient authors, of this region and its inhabitants. And 
he has collected, with great induftry, al! the notices concerning the 
fubject, which are found feattered in different books, from the time 
of Homer, till the country became part ot the Turkifh empire. 

In our opinion, in which however we know we thall not meet 
with a univerfal concurrence, the labour, thus employeds was not 
very profitably expended. We have already exprefled our opinion 
that the queition concermng the very peop'e and the city, which 
form the fubjet otf the poems of Homer, is but une of very fecon- 
dary importance. Surely, however, when you have pafled tclow 
the period of his poems, and have no other writings which can be 
ducidated by fuch enquiries, it is fearcely worth while to tak» much 
trouble to know every minute accident which happened in a {pot of 
fo little moment in the hiflory of the world as the region of the 
Troad has been, ever fince the Grecian fhips failed trom its fhores. 
The leading faéts refpe&ting its hiftory are known to fcnool-boys. 
And after all the labour which this author has {pent, and it ts nota 
labour of a kind for which every man is qualified, the wor!d will not 
find itfelf much wifer for his inftru@tions. 

We thought the reproof extremely juft and feafonable, which, on 
the occafion of the Greek verfes produced to the public by fome of 
our fcholars, was adminiftered, by an author of great reputation a 
few years ago, to men of learning, who employ their talents and their 
time on fubjc&s of no importance. In truth, hardly any thing is 
more to be regretted. And no occafion fhould be omitted of warning 
them againft it. ‘To men who excel in the knowledge of ancient 
literature, this caution feems to be very neceflary, fince, if we may 


» judge trom experience, they have a particular propenfity te fall into 
thiserror. We willingly clafs our prefent author among the men of 


this refpectable defcription, becaufe he mutt have read a great many 
ancient books, and becaufe the toible of the tribe has adhered to him, 

We have only further to remark, that the compofition of the book 
is not very fkilful. It is a very particular fpecies of deteét too which 
exifts in it. The words are, in general, not ill-chofen; nor are the 
phrafes bad ; fo that the members of the fentences, taken by them- 
felves, are not often exceptionable. ut thofe members are, on 
many occafions, fo oddly joined together, as to make the fentences 
both obfcure and aukward. ‘Ihe caufe of this fault, we think, may 
be eafily pointed out to our author. He is greatly converfant, as 
fhould appear from the direétion of his ftudies, with the authors of 
ancient Greece and Rome; and their ftructure of fentences is that 


Which is moft familiar to his ear, ‘The relation which is conflantly 
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fhewn by the inflections between one part of the fentence and an. 
other, however diilant, made it eafy in thofe languages to join a great 
number of members together in one fentence, and infert parenthe. 
tical members in the heart of others, without embarrallment or auk. 
wardnefs. Our author has inconfiderately failen not a little into the 
fame tafte in the work before us. But in our language, which is 
void of inflection, and where juxta-pofition alone, in moft cafes 
points out the relation of one word to another, fuch a ftile docs not 
anfwer. It tails both in perfpicuity and grace. 

We think it neceffiry to exhibit a few examples of the faults 
which we condemn. In page 60 is the following fentence: —“ The 
Mittyleneans, to whom the territory belonged, fent a fleet to regain 
Sigeum; and Pittacus, alterwards ele@ted their tyrant, one of the 
feven celebrated fayes of Greece, had no ordinary antagonift in 
Phryrno, the Athentan general, a conqueror in the Olympic games, 
who challenged him to fingle combat; but, proving victorious, the 
place was recovered.”” According to Englith con(tiuéction the united 
adjeclives, proving vidforious, thould belong to the neareft nominae 
tive, that is ws, and then the meaning is directly contrary to what 
the author intends. Upon ftopping to enquire what the meaning 
fhould be, we find th fe adjeQives belong to a nominative at the 
beg nning of the fentence, with feveral members and nominatives 
intervening. Again, p. 48 ** When Xerxes arrived at S-ltos, ar- 
tayetes was the Perfian governor of that diftri@ ; ou which wis the 
ety Eocus, and near it Protefileon, or the barrow of its patron-hero 
P. tcf wus, with his thrine and temple, which was rich in phials of 
golland fi'ver, in brafs, raiment, and other offerings of great value; 
as alfo his focred portion, or the Jand allotted tohim for its fupp rt.” 
By the conftru€tion of the latter part of this fentence, the meaning 
fhould be, that the temple was rich fm bes facred partion, or the land 
ail.tted to bim for his funport, as well as in phials of gold and filver, 
in brafs, &c We fhall next 21Ve~a {pecimen ot his long fentences, 
p. 74. ‘* What places were depopulated to increafe the number of 

licans we are not told; but Antivonus had trarsferred to Alexandria 
the Scepfians, Cebrenians, and Neandrians, the inhabitants ot Co- 
Jonw, Chryfa, Lariifa, and other inconfiderable towns and flrong 
holds in that neighbourhood, and had annexed to it their refpective 
territories; a//fo whether it was he or Lyfimachus who initituted 
games at [lium, according to the defign ot Alexander, is not men- 
tioned ; but Lycon of Troas, as Alexander was alfo called, a cele- 
brated fchoolmatter at Athens, and famous for his eloquence, was 
faid, not long after, to have contended in his own country, and asa 
wreitler, and as a thrower of the fphere or bow], at the Iliean games.” 
Such fentences as this are to be met with in every pave of the book, 
and it is fcarcely poffible for one, which does not offend again{t the 
rules of fyntax, to be more exceptionable. It is fo disjointed, long, 
and contufed. as to be inconfittent not only with elegance but pers 
{picuity, Conjuncuons can never unite except either contiguous 
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words, or contiguous members; but when we afk what the a//o in 
the middle of this fentence is intended to unite with the member at the 
head of which it ftands, we find it cannot be cither the contiguous 
word or the contiguous member ; we are obliged to pafs over the long 
member preceding, and find at laft that it is intended to unite the 
very firft member of the fentence with that at the head of which it 
ftands, two members from one another the diftance of an ordinary 
fentence. In the laft part of the fentence, the parenthetical member, 
as Alexandrea was alfa called, inferted between two fubliantives agree- 
ing with one another in cafe, interrupts the progrefs of the fentence, 
and ob{cures the meaning. In the member ** and as a wrefiler,” the 
and is not only ufelefs but implies fomething not meant. When it 
is firlt faid that Lycon contended in his country, and then it is added, 
and as a wreftler, the meaning ought to be, that firft he contended in 
fome general way not mentioned, and then, after that firft contention, 
contended next as a wreftler, and fo on. Take another fhort fen- 
tence, p. 77. ‘* Antiochus, fon and fucceflor of Scleucus Nicator, 
the conqueror of Lyfimachus, engaging in an expedition agatnit the 
king of Bethynia, and his fleet {topping on the way at Sygcum, went 
up to Ilium with his queen, who was allo his filler, his potentates, 
and his retinue.”’ According to the conftru€tion of this fentence, 
the meaning can be no other than this, that the queen of Antiochus 
was his filter, his pétentates, and retinue. The misfortune ts too, 
that thefe are not a few fentences painfully culled out. “Ths is the ge- 
neral {tile ef the book. Take one inftance more, p. tog. ** But Ovid had 
vilited Ilium, and feen the temple there, which he allows to be that 
of the Trojan Minerva: and the Palladium, but this he denics to be 
the original heavenly image which, whether carried of by Diomed 
and U'yfles, by Aeneas, or any one elfe, he affirms to be alluredly 
that at Rome.” The meaning here again ought to be, that the tem- 
ple, which Ovid faw, was the temple of the Trojan Minerva, and 
the temple of the Palladium. And the relative can never confiftently 
with either propriety or perfpicuity, be placed at fuch a diftance from 
the antecedent, as the word that at the end of the fentence ts here 
placed from pa/ladium or image at the beginning of it. We found the 
word /aid inttead of lay, he /aid concealed among vines.” Anda 
new word, Afian, is always made ufe of inttead of the old one Afiatic. 


a 


The Crifis of the Sugar Cal.nies; or, an Enquiry into the Oljedts and 
probable Lffe&s of the French Expedition to the Weft indies; and 
their Conneétion with the Colonial Interefis of the Britifh Empire. 
To which are fubjained, Sketches of a Pian for fettling the Vacant 
Lands of Trinidada. In four Letters ta the Kight Hon. Henry 
Addington, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sc. Svo. Pr. 222. 
Hatchar'. 1802. 





HE importance of our colonial poffffions in the Weft Indies 
The prevalence of jacobinical 
‘principles 
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principles has unfortunately not been confined to Europe ; but fiji 
threatens to fhake the foundation of eftablifhed governments in every 
part of the world. Thofe principles have at length reached the feel. 
ings, and fhaken the minds of the Negroes employed in the Furopean 
fettlements ; and effential changes in colonial governments are the 
menaced confequences. The author of thefe Letters feems fully to 
have examined the fubje& in all its bearings; and, though his de. 
cided oppofition to the flave trade may have had a {trong bias upon 
his views and his reafonings, he writes with judgment, fenfibility, 
fpirit, and candour. Confiderable portions of his work relate to the 
Fie of France again{t the ifland of Sr. DominGo ; but as the 
refult of that expedition is now afcertained, it is not neceffary that, 
in this place, we fhould enter into all the author’s arguments which 
apply to circumftances previous to that refult. It is at prefent of 
more importance to mention .what meafures he advifes the Britith 
government to purfue now that France has in a great degree reco- 
vered her pofleffion of that ifland. We mutt again obferve, that the 
author fhews a laudable f{pirit of candour, a ftrong impulfe of huma- 
nity, and an extenfive knowledge of the fubjc€ts that come under his 
difcuffion. He ftrenuoufly labours to prove that it will be impoffible 
after what has happened, for the French ever to reftore negro bond- 
age in the fame {tate in which it exifted before the negro had been 
tempted, by revolutionary doétrines, to fhake off all awe, and refilt 
the authority of their mafters. Upon this ground in particular, we 
think our author’s reafoning is fupported with great ftrength of argu- 
ment and probable prefumption. His ftyle is clear, elegant, and 
correct. We fhall extra@ part of the laft letter ; but we can with 
confidence recommend the whole work to the perufal of all who are 
not fufficiently acquainted with the nature of our colonial interefts, 
and the meafures moft likely to render them profperous and fecure. 


“ Of the tafk which I prefcribed ta myfelf at the outlet, one part only, 
but certainly not the leaft important, remains to be accomplithed. 

“ T have endeavoured to unveil the true nature, and to point out the 
mott probable immediate effects, of the French expedition; and have 
fhewn, though with powers very inicrior to the important work, the new 
and alarming dangers to which in every poflible event of the contc:t between 
France and her Colonial Negroes, the weitern wing of our enipire will be 
expoled. It remains to enquire, as I propofed to do in the laft place, 
“‘ What measures should these prospects suggest, to the prudence of the British Go- 
ter nment ? 

“ It our approaching fituation in the Weft Indies is likely to be thus 
perilous, can that fituation be averted by any means in our power to ap- 
ply? Or ifinevitably at hand, is there any preparative meajure by which 
its evils may be palliated? j 

“ That we canuot aitempt to control the meafures which France may 
think fit to adopt for the government of her celonies, ts fufhciently obvious. 
‘To my mind, and 1 would hope, Sir, to yours, it is no Je\s clear, that her 
hofiile or coercive meafures ought not to be direétly or indireétly aflified by 
this country; but that we are bound by the plameil rules of policy, if 
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alfo in juftice towards Toutlaint, to obferve a {irict neutrality. A€lively to 
obitruct the French operations, would be to provoke a new war, but to 
farther them, would only be to hatien, perhaps eventually to augment, the 
jeopardy of our own colonics: and were our interference even to produce 
no worte ettect, than that of exciting againt us the hatred and enmity of 
the negroes, I thould regard it as a diladvantage not to be counterbalanced, 
by the acquilition ofa claim on the precarious gratitude of France. 

« An intidious policy like that which our old enemies practifed againtt 
usin our quarrel with America, would il! {uit the character of Great Bri- 
tain. Let us difclaim thereiore every idea of fecretly fomenting or pro- 
longing the impending contett. But let us difcern our own interett as well 
as our duty better, than to ailift in haltening its termmation. Though the 
protraction of difcord or civil war in Guadaloupe and St. Domingo, ts what 
humanity may regret, itis the beit political hope of the Britith intere(ls in 
the Weit Indies. it will potipone at leaft, the perils of our Leeward Lands 
and Jamaica, and the call for arduous efforts to defend them. When the 
labours of the Repubiicend, our own intere{t muft immediately commence. 

« It is not impotiible even, that if a fanguinary contett thould be lon 
maintained between the Mother Country and her black Colonilis, the 
breach like that between Great Britain and America may grow too wide to 
be clo'ed, and a final feparation may be the ilue; and ‘though this would 
be a cafe pregnant enough with danger, yet an independent Negro State, 
would certainly be a lets terrible neighbour to the Britith Sugar C olonies, 
if irrec oncilably hoftile to France, than if under her influence, and willing 
to promote her views 

* That the fuppreffion of negro liberty ts not le{s the caufe of Great 
Britain than of France, is a propotition which our Creole fellow-fubjects 
very naturally with to maintain; but a Britifh Minifter will paufe before 
he admits its truth, and mutt feel that at leaii there are facrifices at the ex- 
pence of which that caufe ought not to be promoted. He will therefore do 
well to remember, that to accelerate the pacification of St. Domingo, 
would be to plaice more ipeedily at the difpotal of the French Government 
at leafi 60,000 molt formidable troops; to which (suadaloupe and Cayenne 
would probably add rear 20,000 foldiers of the fame deteription ; not to 
mention the great European force by this time arrived in the ilands: and 
it will behove him to confider what realonable ground of reliance we have 
that this vait force will be afterwards difbanded, fo as not to continue to be 
amine under the foundations of our Weit India dominion, charged, and 
teady to be exploded, at the pleafure of the Republic. 

“ To the planters I admit that invation wil! be le{s terrible by not bring- 
ing enfranchifement in its rear; but to the Britith empire at large, it will 
be {mall confolation that the tree of liberty is not planted along with the 
tri-coloured ftandard, if thofe rich colonies are to be added to the domi- 
nions of an enemy. The evil ina public view, will not be lefs, by their 
paling unimpaired in agricultural wealth, and commercial importance into 
the hands of fo potent a rival. 

“ Let not felt-intesefied voices then, however loud, and however {peci- 
ous their reprefentations, prevail upon you to depart from the firaight 
courfe of a fincere and exact neutrality. Do not contribute to hafien that 
perilous pofition of our national interetis in the Weit Indies, which civil 
war in the French colonies only can fufpend; and which at beft wall far 


Out-grow your means of defenfive preparation. Let not the plaufible terms 
of 
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of “re refhng rebellion,” « curbing the revolutionary {pirit, ” or whatever 
other voit ies muy be ufed to difgui'e the true nature of the i dmpend Ling Cons 
tefl, induce you to aflift in building a feaffold in the new w orld, tor that 
ambition which has already railed fo ¢ oloffal a fabric in the old, 

«With the moral merits of the queftion between the two partics, we 
have no concern; nor is it clear that did they fiand at our judgment ‘eat, 
the caule of the Republic would be found fo juli, as has been ot late iii. 
dutirioully repre ented by fome whom dread of negro liberty has mace on 
this occation her advocates. But of this we are certain, that fuppoiing it 
right in France to re-eiiabuth by her arms, that bondage which 4 her laws 
fhe abolished, we can have no duty in the cafe fuperior to that of watching 
overt Our own ‘ntereit and ‘afe ty: nor is it lefs clear that the farther exten- 
tion of her power is an evil, as much at leait to be dreaded, as the inde 
pendence or freedom of the negroes ; and that therefore as the can give no 
effectual fecurity for not uiing to our dam ie her approaching means of ans 
noyance, it would be madneis in us to sroeluratts 2 crilis that may place 
them entirely i in her hands. Ina word, for the re-ejiablithment of order in { 
the French colonies, we cannot afford to halien that intecurity of our own 


. 
which may oblige us to hold them in future, as tenants at will to the Circat 
Nation. 

« ] willinfift no further on a point of policy, which with many, may ap- , 


ear tuo clear to have neede d luitration, That you, Sir, view it in the 
on liyht I thall be happy to difcover by your meafures; but let me repeat, 
that a paiiive line of conduct in his Majetiy’ s Government will probably 
not fuffice to enture the neutrality of our colonies; of which the recent aic 
given to Lacrosse, mm tome of our Windward Mlands is if report may a ere- 
dited,* a tiriking indication. 

“ Or aclive precautionary meafures that may be taken, while the dangers 
that fo awfully threaten our Colonies are yet fuipended, 1 would next 
briefly (peak. 

«That exterior means of defence can no longer be relied upon as for- 
merly, has I truii been futlic iently thewn.* They would be ce rtain ily inef- 
ficacious; unlefs provided ona fcale much larger than could without ruin to 
the general interelis of the empire be long maintained. But the confider- 
ation ofexpence apart, our iflands could not in their prefent ttate of ite- 
rior imbecility, be effectually defended againft the new and ever threaten- 
ing means of invafion which, in either of the cafes we have contemplated, — , 
the Republic would certainly poi lefs, by the arms of the Mother Country 
alone. Thofe new powers of hoftility, being indigenous in the French 
colonies, would be too abundant and vigorous, to be oppofed by the feanty 
and fecble exotics of European growth, heretolore importe d into our own. 
To contend with the Republic between the Tropics, without a large pore 
tion of the fame home-made belligerent force, would be like beating up to 
recruits agam!t Cadmus, who could raife armies in a moment from ihe 

round. 


“Is it neceffary then that large bodies of negro troups thould be raifed 





“«* Since this fheet was put to prefs, it is reported, that another in- 
Rance of this kind has occurred at Jamaica; where a bare-faced dealin ig 
ef recent engagements with Touflaint, is faid to have been the firlt fruits 
of the notification of Peace with liance.” 
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and maintained in Jamatca and ‘our other ijands?’ If we would long re- 
tain the fovereignty over them; if we would prevent their {oon {welling the 
dominions of the French Republic; that expedient, obje@ionable and 
hazardous though durcing*the preient filuation of their brethren in thofe 
iflands it may be, muit | think bea (opted. 

«To fuch a iyliem of defence, were it nota matter of {trict neceffity, 
there are L admit iome ferious objeftions; and the planters, even under the 
preient civcuniances, m ly be expected] pretty itrongly to oppoe it. If 
the enrolling the fmall negro force which at an arduous critis of the late 
war was very prudently railed, gave general unealine s in our colonies; 
how much more would the placing in them permanent gacrifons of the fame 
dreaded foldiwry, powerful enough to guard again tbthete new dangers of 
invahon, be a iubject of difquietude and alarm! It cainot excile lucprize 
that the white colonils greatly diitruit fuch protectors; between whom and 
the \iaves there mult necetlarily be the clofelt lympathy, and often the nears 
eft domettic conneétions and attachments ; for itis impothble that the black 
foldier fhould regard the extreme and degrading bondage of his brethren 
without difguft; nor is it eafy to reconcile with that fente of honour infle- 
parable from the profetlion of arms, and which while it excites, becomes 
allo a necellary check, upon the military {pirit, the contempt and abhor- 
rence hitherto attached to the colour of his ikin by the people of whom he 
is to become a detender. 

« By the colonial politician, it would by no means be thought a trivial 
objection, that this complextonal opprobrium would be leJened; for how- 
ever ablurd and unjuli it may appear to European ideas, he approves and 
cherifhes the prejudice; as a wholefome aid to fubordination, and a cement 
of the matter’s authority. Nor can lin candour affivm, that the exifting 
{yilem, derives no fupport or fecurity fram this fource: on the contrary 
muitadmit, that had not nature imprinted on the thin of the negro an in- 
delib'e and firiking mark of diftinétion from his matier, or had not prejudice 
converted it into a badge of infamy, as well as of iervitude, the abrupt and 
monitrous difproportion of focial condition between the white and black 
inhabitants of the colonies, would either not have been formed, or could 
not fo long have been maintained. But while we admit, that to create a 
military order out of the abjeét calt, where there ard only two claties of 
fociety, divided by the immeafureable diflance between Britith liberty and 
the ablence of every focial right from each other, would not be unattended 
with danger; there is furely room to hope, that this efiablifhment if fuc- 
ceistul, would pradually tend to the peaceable melioration of the focial 
edifice ; not only by fottening the prejudices which ttand obftinately in th¢e 
way of improvement, but by giving fuch internal means of fupporting a 
Vigorous police, as might leifen the danger of innovation. 

“ The giound of necessity however is that on which the plan of defence 
may beii be recommended, and the only one upon which the planters can 
be expected to accede to it; and if there be any truth in the remarks which 
I have made upon the phytical powers of negroes, oppoled to thofe of 
Europeans i a hot climate, it is uedeniable that this re‘ort is not only 
neceilary to fave the lives of our foldiers and feamen, but to attain the end 
for which they have been hitherto facrificed fo freely. While encountered 
only by the belt foreign (oldiers of the temperate gone, our brave regi- 
ments may be expected to conquer in any field, however ditadvantageou 
as has recently been proved 10 rg) pt ; but they are men, and muit y! re 
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of “ reprefing rebellion,” « curbing the revolutionary fpirit,” ar wlratever 
other yloties muy be ufed to dif; gui'e the true nature of the impending com 
tefl, induce you to alliit in building a feaffold in the new world, 
ambition which has already raijed fo coloflal a fabric in the old, 
“With the moral merits of the queltion between the two pa rtics, we 
have no concern; nor is it clear that did they fiand at our judgment ‘eat, 
the caule of the Republic would be found fo juli, as has been ol late ine 
dulitioully repre ented by fome whom dread of negro liberty has mace op 
this occation her advocates. But of this we are certain, that fuppoiung ; 
right in France to re-eliabath by her arms, that bondage which mA se r law 
fhe abolithed, we can have no duty in the cafe fuperi or to that of watch 
over our own intereii and ‘afety: nor is it lefs clear that the farther exten- 
tion of her power is an evil, as much at lealt to be dreaded, as the inde 
pendence or freedom of the negroes ; and that therefore as ihe can give no 
effectual lecurity for not uiing to our damage her approaching means of an 


for that 
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noyance, it would be maduels in us to a accele rate a critis that mav place 
them entirely in her hands. In a word, for the re-ciiabliiiment of order in 
the French colonies, we cannot afford to halien that imlecurity of our own 
which may oblige us to hold them in future, as tenants at will to the Creat 
Nation. 
« [ willinfift no further on a point of policy, which with many, may ap- 
ear tuo clear to have neede d illuitration. That you, Sir, view it : the 
fame hyht I tha!l be happy to difcover by your mealures; but let me repeat, 
that a pailive line of conduct in his Majetiy’ s Government will prob. ably 
not fuffice to enture the neutrality of our colonies; of which the recent aic 
given to Lacrosse, m tome of our Windward Ifands is if re port may “ne ere: 
dited,* a firiking indication. 

es Or aclive precautionary meafures that may be taken, whi! " the dangers 
that fo awfully threaten our Colonies are yet fulpende d, 1 would next 
briefly {poak. 

“That exterior means of defence can no longer be relied upon as for- 
merly, has I truit been tufficiently thewn.* They would be certainly inef- 
ficacious; unlefs provided ona fcale much larger than could without ruin to 
the gener ral interelis of the empire be long maintained. But the confider- 
ation ofexpence apart, our iflands could not in their prelent tate of inte- 
rior imbecility, be effectually defended againft the new and ever threaten- 
ing means of invafion which, in either ot the cafes we have conte mplated, 
the Republic would certainly poi iels, by the arms of the Mothe Country 
alone. Thofe new powers of hoftility, being indigenous in the French 
colonies, would be too abundant and vigorous, to be oppoted by the feanly 
and feeble exotics of European growth, heretolore imported into our own 
To contend with the Republic between the Tropics, without a large por 
tion of the ‘ame home-made belligerent force, would be like beating up to 
recruits agam!t Cadmus, who could raile armies in a moment from vl 
geound. 


“Is it neceffary then that large bodies of negro troops thould be raifed 





*«* Since this fheet was put to prefs, it is reported, that another = 
Rance of this kind has occurred at Jamaica; where a bare-faced annullin 
of recent engagements with Tou! laint, is faid to have veen the firit tits 
of the notification of Peace with Fiance.” 
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and maintained in Jamatca and our other lands?’ If we would long re- 
tain the fovereignty over them; if we would prevent their {oon {welling the 
dominions of the French Republic; that expedient, obje@ionable and 
hazardous though during*the prefent filuation of their brethren in thofe 
ilands it may be, muit L think be a \opted., 

« To lucha tyliem of defence, were it nota matler of frict neceflity, 
there are l admit iome ferious obyestions ; and the planters, even under the 
prelent circum/iances, may be expecte | pretty itrongly to oppoe it. If 
the enrolling the fimall negro force which at an arduous critis of the late 
war was very prudently raifed, gave general unealine s in our colonies; 
how much more would the placing in them permanent gacrifons of the Jame 
dreaded foldiery, powerful enough to guard again bthete new dangers of 
invaion, bea jubject of difquiectude and alarm! It cainot excile fu. prize 
that the white coloniils greatly diftrutt {uch protectors; between whom and 
the saves there mult neceilarily be the clolelt tympathy, and often the near- 
eft domeitic connettions and attachments ; for it is impothble that the black 
foldier thould regard the extreme and degrading bondage of his brethren 
without difguft; nor is it eafy to reconcile with that fenie of honour inle- 
parable from the profetlion of arms, and which while it excites, becomes 
allo a necellary check, upon the military {pirit, the contempt and abhor- 
rence hitherto attached to the colour of his ikin by the people of whom he 
is to become a detender. 

“ By the colonial politician, it would by no means be thought a trivial 
objection, that this complexional opprobrium would be le.lened ; for how- 
ever ablurd and unjuli it may appear to European ideas, he approves and 
cherthes the prejudice; as a wholefome aid to fubordination, and a cement 
of the matter’s authority. Nor can lin candour affiim, that the exifting 
{yflem, derives no fupport or fecurity fram this fource: on the contrary 
multadmit, that had not nature imprinted on the thin of the negro an in- 
delib'e and tiriking mark of diftin¢tion from his matier, or had not prejudice 
converted it into a badge of infamy, as well as of fervitude, the abrupt and 
monttrous difproportion of focial condition between the white and black 
inhabitants of the colonies, would either not have been furmed, or could 
not fo long have been maintained. But while we admit, that to create a 
military order out of the abjeét caft, where there ar¢ only two claties of 
fociety, divided by the immeafureable difiance between Britith liberty and 
the ablence of every focial right from each other, would not be unattended 
with danger; there is {urely room to hope, that this eftablifiment if fuc- 
ceisful, would gradually tend to the peaceable melioration of the focial 
edifice ; not only by foftening the prejudices which ttand obftinately in the 
way of improvement, but by giving fuch internal means of fupporting a 
Vigorous police, as might leifen the danger of innovation. 

“ The ground of necessity however is that on which the plan of defence 
may beii be recommended, and the only one upon which the planters can 
be expected to accede to it; and if there be any truth in the remarks which 
I have made upon the phytical powers of negroes, oppoled to thofe of 
huropeans i a hot climate, it is undeniable that this re‘ort is not only 
neceilary to fave the lives of our foldiers and feamen, but to attain the end 
for which they have been hitherto facrificed fo freely. While evcountered 
only by the belt foreign (oldiers of the temperate gone, our brave regi- 
ments may be expected to conquer in any field, however diladvantageo 
as has recently been proved in Egypt; but they are mech, and muit yic d 
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to conftitutional {uperiorities fo many and’fo formidable as thofe with which 
they would now have to conflict in Weft India war; atiailed as they would 
at the fame time be by tropical dileales, and out-numbered to a tearful excels.* 

“« Since at every flep of our progrels in this inquiry, the extrene and 
unnatural bondage in which the great majority of the inhabitants of thofe 
popu!ous iflands is held, preients 1ome view of danger, or fome obfiacle to 
neceilary meafures of defence; is there ne poflibility, it may be atked, of 

oing to the root of every evil at once, and firengthening our colonies in 
the moft effectual wey, by interior reiormation f 

« That a reformation of that thocking and opprobrious fyftem is loudly 
called for, by eve:y duty which the Chrifiian, or even the philo‘opher, 
acknowledges; by every principle which politicians of all parties, or of 
any party, profeis to hold wife or tacred; 1s indubitably true. But unhap- 
pify, there has been hitherto no dilpofition, and there may now perhaps 
not be fufficient opportunity, to make it. 

“ There was a time, Sir, and to look back on it may not be ulelefs, 
when fuch happy reformation might have been infured. Already 1 am 
firmly convinced, ils progre’s would have been great; and a foundation 
would have been laid, whereupon at this hour of danger a fyttem of inte- 
rior defence of the moft fubilantial hind might have been {peedily and fafely 
erected. 1 allude to the firti efforts made im parliament for an abolition of 
the flave trade; which J fully agree with its promoters in thinking would 
have been the fureft and eafielt mean of correéting all the evils attendant 
upon Welt India hondage. Had this great mealue been edopted, even at 
the period limited for it by the votes of the Commons in 1792, very differ- 
ent indeed, would have probably been the prefent fituation of our illands. 
Perhaps the day is at hand when this retrofpect will turnith an impretiive 
leffon; but it is not yet arrived; and nations, like individuals, feem fated 
to be taught by experience alone, the infeparable connection between 
morality and true wifdom.” 


7 ~~ 
Thefe Letters, we underftand, were written by Mr, STEPHEN, 2 
member of the Englifh bar, and who fome years praétifed in the 
Wet Indies, whence he returned with a competent fortune, and a 


comprehenfive knowledge of the {ubje&ts which prompted the pre- 
fent publication. ; 





Specimens of Literary Refemblance, in the Works of Pope, Gray, and 
other celebrated Writers; with critical obfervations; in a Series 
of Letters. By the Reverend Samuel Berdmore, D. D. late 
aig of the Charter-houfe School. 8vo. Pr. 128. Wilkie. 
1502. 


HESE fpecimens of literary refemblance are the produ€tion of 
a polite {cholar and an able preceptor; who, fince the publica- 
“«* Since thefe fheets were prepared for the prefs, I have heard, to my 
aftonithment, that the black regiments raifed during the war are (o be im- 
mediately ditbanded. If fo, it is a flvong proof at once of the prevalence, 
and the infatuation, of Weit India counjels.” 
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tion of them, has paid that debt of nature, which all, the learned as 
well as the unlearned, owe, and which all muftpay. The fubject of 
the book is one which has often attraéted the attention of fludious men, 
and which has in it much to gratify curiofity, and much to afford 
amufement. It is a matter ot difficulty, however, and indeed were it 
lefs difficult, it would be fearcely worth the trouble of performing, te 
trace with precifion the difference between the /emdlance, or coinci- 
dence of {entiment or expreflion, and plagiari/m. Men of the fame 
turn of mind, and purfuing the fame courfe ot {tudi¢s, very naturally 
imbibe the fame fentiments, and may, as naturally, have recourfe to 
fimilarity of expreffion, to fimilar examples and imagery, for the 
purpofe of enforcing and iNuftrating thofe fentiments, without the 
leaft confcioufnefs of plagiarifm in him, who laft prefents his lucu- 
brations to the public.” General Burgoyne, in the Preface to his 
Comedy of the Heirefs, made fome appofite remarks on this {pecies 
of coincidence, though he did not feem to be aware, that it was fre- 
quently urged by plagiarifts, properly fo called, as an excufe for 
wilful thefts; and, in no inftance, was this appeal to it more evi- 
dently made for, that purpofe, than in his apology for his own pro- 
duction, the plot and many of the fentiments and incidents of which, 
were obvioully taken from a novel written, fome years before, by 
Mrs. Lennox. Our own ideas on this fubject concur exactly with 
thofe of Dr. Berdmore, as explained and illufirated in his third and 


fitth Letters. 


“Tn the Bard we have a piéture, exhibiting the death of Richard I]. by 
famine, as recorded by * Archbithop Scroop and the older writers, executed 
by the boldefi pencil of creative fancy : 

« Fill high the {parkling bow], 
The rich vepast prepare ; 
Reft of a crown he itill may fhare the feaft. 
Clofe by the regal chair 
Fell thirst and famine {cow] 
A baneful {mile upon their baffled gueft. 
« Compare thefe fine lines with the following, equally fine lines of 
Virgil : 

—— “ Lucent genialibus altis 
Aurea fulera toris ; chulegq. ante wa farate 
Regifico luxu. Furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubet, et manibus prohibet contingere menfas, 
Exurgitque facem attollens, atq. intonat ore. 

‘En. B. vi. |. 603. 
« The two poets chanced to have the fame fubject in contemplation. 





oe 


re 


* « Richard the fecond, (as we are told by Arbp. Scroop, and the 
confederate Lords in their manifetto, by Thomas Walfingham and all the 
older writers) was fiarved to death. The {tory of his aijaifination by Sit 
Piers of Exon, is of much later date.” “ Gray’s Note.” 
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Y our atlention will be « ‘aught at firll view by a ftriking fimilarity of manner 
in the execution of their deign. It willbe ‘obferved allo, that this manner, 
{fo admir ably fuited to their purpo'e, is out of the common w ay, very far bee 
yond the reach of common minds. in order to aggravate the difire(s, and to 
render the inflicted torments move poignantly excruciating, a rich and luy- 
urious banquet is, with exquifite refine “ment, previoufly prepared by each 
of thefe great mafters, and !pread in {plendi4 array before the face of the 
nnfortunate fullerers; the fight of which, while they are withheld from par- 
taking it, irritates the cravings of hanger, even to agony. Their con- 
firained abitinence is enforced in both by the iame poetical machinery, 
Iu Gray, fell thirst and famine exacily correipond to the chief of the furies in 
Virgil. The danefiul smile, scowled on the baffied guest, M the former carries 
with it, perhaps, more of {corn and mortifying infult, than the more direct 

oppolition of the fury, with he t uf-liftes t torch and thundering voice, does in the 
latter. Stull, however, the imagery—the turn of thought—the plan and 
ftrudlure of the piecc, and the dil; polition of the parts, are in both initances 
precilely the fame. é 

Whence this extraordinary congruity arofe, or by what means it was 
effedied, I will not take upon me to determine: So far I will venture to 
fay, and J allure myfelt of “your cor lial cone urrence, that Gray’s charming 
fianza, when feen by itfelf, has very much the air of an original. 

‘Common fenie,’ we are to'd on- high * authority, ‘ directs us for the 
moft part to regard refemblances in great writers, not as the pilferings, or 
frugal acquifitions of needy art, but as the honett fruits of genius, the free 
and libera! bounties of unenvying nature.’ 

The Learnep critic calls for this liberality of judgment in behalf of 
the Poets, with whom particularly he was concerned. I find myfelf, juli at 
this prefe nt, very much difpofed to claim the fame confideration for the 
writers i a prose ; ‘hav ing in mv min d two pallages from two celebrated writ- 
ers in that furm, which I am ii rongly*tempted to fend you. 

«“ The late Dy. O; den, who in wy judgment holds the very highes tank 


amongit the most. v¢ preachers, in one of thole excellent fermons on the 
fifth commande aultesing himlelf to a young man, whofe behaviour 
he fuppofes lefs correct than it ou ght to be, en lorces the obligations of 


children to ‘thei if parents tna firain of ircefiftible eloquence, as follows: 

t © Now fo proud! telf-willed! inexorable! thou could then only atk 
by ‘tallies, and move them by thy tears: and they were moved. Their 
heart was touched with thy ‘difire's. Vhey relieved and ‘watched thy 
wants, before thou frewes? shine ocon necessities, or their kindness, Thev 
clothed thee; s/ow Anewest not that thou wast neked. Thou askedt not for bread; 
but they icd thee.’ 

“ Did you ever read? or can any young man, however proud, {cl!- 
willed, inexorable, evcr read this impafi ioned addref s without eme ‘ion? 
Nor can we eatby pertuade ourlelves otherwife, than that the refpeétable 
author was here tranfcribing the affe@iors of his own heart; for, as appears 
from the thort memoirs of his life, crawn up and prefixed to an edi- 
tion of his fermons, in two volumes, by the late Dr. Hallifax, he was 3 
truly affectionate and dutiiul fon, fuch a one as ‘ maketh a glad father.’ 





_— 


“*® Hurd, Dilcourfe on Poetical Imitation, 1753, p. 150.” 
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“+ Ogden’s Sermons, 2 vol. kd, by Dr. Hallifax, 1750, vol. 2.. Ser- 
moa XI. p. 149.” 
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«It may not be unintereiting to fee the fame thoughts worked up into an 
elegant form by an admired Ancient. XNenopion, you will recollect, in 
his Memoirs of Socrates, introduces the piiloiopher cilcouriing in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“H yun dard Expy tT) Popriey THT, Conse YAN TE evs wird U'oe WED Te Cm, 
xU por d.deox Tus Tpopne, " RX OVUTIN Teer, MX OV MOA mwrw oe yueoer 
urs teox Teeles TE Kei EMA cAUITH, » » wp. 7% Ouse: ediv ayaby, ed TITNQT- 
KON TO BPE®OY ‘YO ‘OLrOY EYTIALXEI, ef YHMAINEIN AYN..MENON 
‘OVOY AEITAI.” «Xen. "Mem. bai. c. 11,” 

“ The fentiments under the expretiions, marked in the Englith text by 
Italics, and by Capitals in the Greek, bear, you wil take notice, a ttrik- 
ing relemblance to each other; aud, though evidently mott juli and natural, 
are, fo far as my oblervation goes, no whe.e to be found, but in thefe two 
pallages. If you read the’ whole chapter, from wh eh the lines above are 
taken, and the perulal will abundantly repay your trouble, you will find 
throughout a great fimiarity of thought between the philofopher and the 
preacher, In the thort patlage immediately befure us, the preacher appears 
to have given more of pathos to the fubject, by a judicious ampiification, 
i'uliratng the general fentinent by fpecific infiances, very happily cholen 
to affect the feelings. 

« Dr. Ogden was undoubted!y well verfed in all the works of Xenophon. 
May we not the:elore luppoie, without any derogation from his meru, that, 
while he was compoting this admirable termon, Ins thoughts might take 
their colour from the tints codected upon his mind by trequent Communica- 
tion witli this fine writer?” 

After fhewing, in his fourth letter, another remarkable inftance 
of extraordinary coincidence between Bithop Hurd aud Father Catrou, 
in fome of his annotations upon Virgil, he thus comments upon it 
in his titth letter, 

“It is without {cruple confeiled, that a great part of the rough materials 
are to be found in the annotations of Catrou. Superticial readers, who do not 
attend to, or from theit 6 sluvgish and clouded tnaginations ace iwcapabdle of 
diitingunuhing, the nicer difl rences of things, have on this account formed 
very injurious conclufions, and even gone fo far as to lod the LearNnep 
ckiTic with the charge of * plagiariim. Such, we know, was the unge- 
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«“* The able critic (Mr. Hurd) looked into F. Catiou, in whom he 
found all that his mafter (Dr. Warburton) fo applauds and exalts, only jot 
quite fo fine-drawn or wire-drawn. 

« Confusion worle Confounded, 1772, p. 74. 

* Primus Idumzus referam tibi, Mantua, p.alimeas:————- 

“ Virg. Geor, iii, 13, 

«Tf the Inge nuousness and deli acy ¢ fa R.R., critic, (who ts fad ta have 
owed his preient dignity to a note on the contest) bad not been jong 
known, an erdinary reader might be fiartled at the rev mi! InCe bet SCCH as 
Lordthip’s critique and Catrou’s; whilit a fastidiows eae, m a tplenetic 
mood, might apply, like another Ldwards, the marks of imitation, us fo 
Many canons lo abley their founder. 

 Hiliory of the Caliph Vathek, Uiee Note, p. 269. 
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nerous treatment, which the great Founder of the Warburtonian * School 
more than once t experienced , and even a direct J difavowal, accompanied 
with the moft folemn aflurances, was found tearcely .ufficient to repel the 
charge. 

« You will difcover at firft glance, how much they, who judge in this libe- 
ralmanner, underrate the merits of the LEARNED Ckiric. Noman ofan 
enlightened and intelligent mind will heiitate to acknowledge, that to him, 
and him alone, exclutively belong the happy delign and {kiliul plan of the 
piece, the judicious dijpofition of the parts, with the {plendid ornamenis 
thrown in here and there occafionally, giving luitre and additional beauty 
to the whole. It is only tor the favoured few, whom ‘ § Neture has touched 
ath a vay of that celestial fire, which we call true genius,’ out of tuch materials 
to form fo perfect and beautiful an edifice; which the amateur will never 
fail to contemplate with the live'ieft emotions of delight and adiniration, 
It were as unreafonable and unjuft in this place to accufe the Learnep 
caitic of plagiariim, as to condemn the architeét, who brings the tiones 
or marble, which he builds with, from the quarry, for want of talie and 
invention, 

“ The dotirine of the teakNED critic on this fubje@ applies very 
appofitely to the cale before us. ‘|| If there be realon tor fulpecting any 








ee 


«* It thould be remembered that Mr. Hurd was one of the ableft fup- 

rts and brighteft ornaments of this celebrated {chool.” 

“+ It would have been more generous and juli in you to have acknow- 
ledged yourlelf indebted to Mr. L. for the application of the meteoric ap- 
pearances from Cafaubon’s Adverfaria to this fubject; which, when it 
appeared in your more popular volume, was received with applauie, as 
new and very ingenious; an applaufe, which, as you could not but know, 
belobged to him.” =“ Dr. Lowth’s Third L@tter to Dr. Warburton, 1706.” 

“Mr. Warbarton, who fuppotfes which thought, wrong as it is,’ 
though he lets it pats for his own, was boriowed, or more properly stolen, 
from a French Romance, called the Life of Sethos. 

“ Cooper’s Life of Socrates, 4th ed. 1771, p. 102.” 

“ Les fees philofophiques cherchoient a diviner le dogme caché tous 
Te voile des ceremonies, & tachoient de la ramener chacune a leur docirine 
dans I’hypoHele des Epicuriens, adoptée de nos jours par M. M.. Le 
Clere & Warburton.—Le Clerc adojted tin the year 1687. Mr. Warbur- 
ton inverted it in the year 1738.” 

“ Critical obfervations on the Sixth Book of the AEneis, 1770, p. 8.” 

* As this lafi notion was published in French, fix years before it was ix- 
ented in Englith, the learned author of the D. L. has been feverely treated 
by fome ungencrows adver aries. Appearances, it mult be confeiied, wear 
a very fu'picious afpeét; but what are appearances, when weighed ayainit 
his Lordihip’s declaration.” Ibid. p. 33, See Note ¢.” 

“~ That I may not continue worfe in your elieem than I deferve, give 
ne leave to tell you, that I am no jlagiary from you father. This is a point of 
honour, in which I am particular!y welicate. 1 will venture to boatt again to 
you, that T believe no author was ever more avertle to take to himself any thing 
that belowved to onether” “TD :. Warburton’s 4th Leiter to Dr. Lowth, | 766.” 

*§ 1D: courfe on Poetical Imitation, p. 123.” ' 

“jj dbid. p. 127.” 
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communication between two different writers, it muit be taken from fome- 
thing elfe, betides the identity of the {ubject matter of fuch de‘cription: as 
from the number, or the nature of the circumiiances felected tor imitation— 
from the order in which they are difpoted—or the manner in which they 
are repreiented,’ . 

« The great volume of Nature lies open to every obferver. Is it then 
anv wonder, if many of thole who attentively perule it, thould be fiticken 
with, and oceationally tranicribe the fame patlages? The immortal works 
of Homer and Virgil, having defcended through fo long a feries of ages, 
are to us, at this day, in a manner coeval with the beginning of things; 
and may be looked upon in the fame light, asthe everlaiting mountains, or 
any other magnificent phanomena of nature. The feveral objeéts, which 
appear {pread over them in various forms of grandeur and beauty, on all 
fides catching the eye of the fpectator, are to be accounted as commen stock, 
in medio hosita, or, as the Poct expretles it, * Audiica materies ; which eve: y 
one has an equal right to appropriate to himielf; and it becomes, under 
proper management, Arivati juris—his own. 

“Tf therefore the principles, laid down by the rearnep criric, be 
allowed to be, as by every competent judge they cannot fatl of being, 
equally juli and candid, the right of property, which he adumes, is incon 
teftibly eflablithed. He selected his circumstances from the common stock—ike 
order in which they are disposed—and the manner in which they ave represented, are 
entirely his own. 

« T will not detain you longer on this pitiful {pecies of common-place de- 
traction, fo genevally in ufe amongtt the drudges in the lower walks of literature, 
which, from time to time, they are ever throwing, very haomlelsly indeed 
and ineflectually, from their diltance, on thofe of a fupertor order; from 
whofe works, however excellent, they derive neither pleafure nor profit ; 
while they read them only with the feelings of mortificd vanity, and the 
paltry detire of difcovering faults.” 

We thall conclude our account of thefe ingenious Letters, which 
will be read with pleafure, and not without profit, by men of ftudy 
and reflection, with an inftance of acute criticilm on an obfcure paf- 


fage in one of the odes of Horace ; 


« Which has created no fmall perplexity amongft the {cholialts and com- 
mentators, fuch of them I mean, as have ventured to remark upon it; for 
fome of the firfi order, as Bentley, Getner, and others, with a referve not 
very unufual where real difficulties occur, have kept a wary filence, 

—“ Hine aficem rafax 
Fortuna cum sf sdore aculo 
Suttulit, hic potuifle gaudet.”. Caro. Lin.i. O. 84% 

“Tt may not be unamuling to oblerve fora moment, how thele + /earneg 
Critics puzzic themfelves in endeavouring to explain what, by their aul. 
ward attempts, they very plainly (icw that they did not at all uuderftand. 

« One gravely interprets the term refax by mutab:/is, acuto by lactueso, 
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« * Publica materies privati juris erit,’"—-——-__ “* Hor. Ars Poet. 193.” 


“+ Acron, Porphyrion, Anton, Macinellus, &e.” 
T 4 Aucther 
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* Another, by ar expolition {till more extraordinary, renders rafax fal. 
tulit by clam fultulit. 

« A third, with great importance, on the words cum stridore acute, ‘his 
verbis puto fignificar: Fortune commutationem, qu vix intelligi potest 
fine magno fonitu ac fragore. Stridor enim fonitum ae firepitum fiynificat, 
non clamorein.’ . 

“Thus do they go blundering on, rendering ‘ confution worfe con- 
founded,’ not att mpting, any of them, to deicribe the unufual figure 
which Fortune is here made toatiume. Had they attended a littie more to 
this circumtiance, it would, perhaps, have taved them much of the trouble, 
in which they have involved both themielves and their readers. 

« Bene, fays a modern Editor, m general an acute and fagacious inter- 
preter of his author, Baxter, cum séridore acuto, Cum ante poluerit re) ax 
adinilar (cilicet proceilon turbinis. ~ 

*€ This roar of florm and thunder feems allo to have rumbled in the ears 
of M. Dacier; though, when on fecond thoughts he explains stridore acura 
by * the founds made by the wings of Fortune, he feems to have cauglit a 
glimple of the real image, which the Poet had in his eye, that of a foaring 
eagie; as wil appear from an extraordinary occurrence related by the huto- 
rian. I will beg leave to tranicribe the patiage. 

‘Fi (Lucumon!) carpento fedenti cum uxore, aquiLa fufpenfis demilla 
lenitur alis Ai/eum aufert, fuperq. carpentum cum magne clangore volitans rur- 
fus, velut minilierio divititus milla, capiti apté reponit; inde fublimis abit. 
Accepilie id augurium lata dicitur Tanaquil, pevita, ut vulgo Etruici, 
celeftium prodigiorum mulier, Excelfa et a'ta{perare complexa virum jubet. 
lam alitem ea regione ceeli, et ejus Dei nunciam veniile. Circa tummuin 
culmen hominis auipicium fecitie, Levatle humano fuperpofituin cappiti 
decus, ut eidem divinitus redderet.’ Liv. lib. ic. 34. 

“ Wonders and prodigies ever attend the remoter periods of great fiates 
and kingdoms, ‘Lhey never fail to be reeorded in their earlier anuals; are 
fuperttitioully delivercd down trom father to fon, and received with an eatfy 
and willing credence amongit the populace. Of this defeription is the tale 
of Lucumo and the Facre; which | doubt not was as familiar amiong{i the 


, 


‘ 


Rowans, as well-known, and as often repeated, as with us the legends of 


King Arthur, and the Knights of the Round Table, Guy karl of Warwick, 
St. George and the Dragon, &c, 

“ Thus it appears, that the Poet, when he attributed fo uncommona 
figure to Fortune, with fo fingular a mode of action, alluded to a popular 
fiory in every body’s mouth. The allution, of courfe, was immediate ly 
acknowledged by the reader, and felt in all its force. 

* By the light hence thrown on the ubjeet, whatever there was of ob- 
feurity has vanithed, all cithe ul tic S are done away, every expre Lon retumes 
its ufual and proper fignification, and the fentence becoiues clear and lumi- 
nous. 

“ The term ra/ax is not, yon fee, to be underfioed as epithetical to Fors 
tusa, but to be taken, as adjectives are often uied by the pocis, adver- 
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#¢ * Mais on peut auffi fort bien entendre ce 6 s/r/vor aewtus’ du bruit, que 
font les ailes de la Fortune, dont Horace dit alleurs, * Si cederes onatit Acnmas.’ 
Sila Fortune fe met a battre des ailes pour fe envoler. j ‘ 

** Dacier, Note, p. 387.” 
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billy, and joined in contirucuon with the verb iutiulit, Re/ax fuliulit, 
i, e. * rapac iver Mut, rapaite 

“ By ire expreinion $s. ridore acute, the great flumbh ing -block of the com- 
meniators, are pla ni \ lignified, as inumpale “ld by a Yave conjec ture of the 
learned Frenchman, the founds made by the e gle clapping its wings, and 
iereaming in its flight; which the hilician ¢ xpreiies by the words MAUD 
clangoie. 

«1 will not fatigue you by dragging you through thefe dry and tirefome 
di quilitions into the niceties of grammiati weal arran Bs nie nt, which, I fulpect, 
are not much to your talie. You will not however think that labour vain, 
which tends in any way to elucidate the lente ofa fx urite author, and to 
draw forth into. more open view a latent bea ity, which has fo long lain 
buried under the accumulated rubbith thrown over it, from time to tine, 
by profeded critics and laborious annotators ” 





A Compendium of the Law of Nations, founded on the Treaties and Guf- 
toms of the Modern Nations of Europe: to which is auded, a@ compiete 
Lift of all the Treaties, Conventions, Compacis, Declarations, ec. 
from the year 1731 to 1788, inclufive, imdrcating the feveral works 
in which they ave to af orn By G. F. Von Martens, Profeflor 
of Public Law in the Univerfity of Gottingen. ‘Tranflated, and 
the Lift of Treates, &c. brought down to June, 1802, by Wil- 
liam Cobbett. 8vo. Pp. 454. Cobbett and Morgan, 1802. 


HE author thus explains, in his Preface, the nature and plan of 
his work. 


As a natural and neceflary introduction to the examination of the laws 
that the treaties and culioms ot k uropeans have eliabliihed among them, I 
have taken a view of the diflerent nations of which urope is Compols d; 


and, atter having {hewn in what light the y ma) be looked upon as parts of 


a whole, have contfidered them uncer the diflerent pouits of view in which 
ihe) y are placed by their dignity, power, conttitutions, and religion, 
Then, in coming to thole rights which c mitutute the obj ct of the 
cic nee, | have f und three principal queliuons to be retolved; to wit: 
What is the bafis ot the politive Law of Nations? 2. What are the 
rights it is intended to fecures 3. How may a people lole thole rights, 
ie en once acquired ¢ 
“ The firit of thefe queflions has led me to (peak of treaties, of rights 
tacitly acknowledged, or efiablithed by cujiom, and to examine how far 
sb efcription may bi e contide red as giviky a pofitive or natural right, 
The fecond queftion has re qu red a more ample aniwer. 1 have there- 
fore aad » oblived to divide the rights fpoken of into fuch as concein the 
intereft of nations and thote of their fovereigns, and tuch as have a relatién 
to the means employed by the different powe.s in treating with each other, 
“ Every nation 1s mnterefied in its external as well as its mternal affairs, 
With reipect to the latter, | have obferved on the right that a nation has 
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on its own territory; and with refpect to the former, [ have thewn what 
are the rights of one nation in matters concerning the con{titution of ans 
other, and how far it has a right to intermeddle in the diiputes that may 
arifé on the choice of a fovereign for another fiate; and then I have treated 
of the power that a < on may think proper to put into the hands of its 
fovereign. After which, I have entered into the particulars concerning 
the principal rights of iove reignty with refpect to internal government, and 
fhewn how one | power ought to act towards other powers, or their fubjecis, 
and the effeéis that may be produced by fuch aéts of fovereignty. 

“ The object of a corre!pondence maintained with foreign powers, is 
the fecurity of the fiate; this has occafioned me to treat of the equa! ity, 
Iiberty, and dignity of itates, and of commerce and nav igation, 

« Of the rights which concern the body of a nation, it is neceilary to 
diftinguith thofe which concern the nation in general lefs than the perfon of 
the fovereiyn, his family, or his private affairs, of whatever nature they 
may be; J have therefore fpoken of them feparately. 

“ The fecond prince ipal clats of rights, eliabhihed on cuflom or tacit 
acknowledgment, are thote which concer the means empl») ‘yed by the di! 
ferent powers in their traniactions with each other. Thefe means are of 
two forts: amicable and torcible.’ Amiwable means are fuch as confer 
ences, treaties, and other acts by word of mauih or in writing. Forcible 
means are reprifals, war, and in general every act of force. Again, with 
refpect to thele lafl, | have been o bliged to feparate the rights of bellige- 
rent powers from thole of allied, auxiliary, or neutral ones; and then I 
have pointed out the manner in which wars are terminated by treaties oi 

ace. 

“« This has left me only the third queftion, with which I have concluded 
the fubject, to wit: How a nation may lole tie rights it has acquired by 
convention or cafiom. -* 


“ If T have, in fome inftances, excceded the ordinary limits of a book of 


this fort, by introducing a great number of examples in the notes, it is bes 
caufe T am perfuaded that it will render the work more intelligible, and, 
conlequently more uleful. It is certain, that neither thefe partial examples, 
nor the detached treaties, often mentioned, are fullicient to prove ihe 
univerlality of a certain cuffom ; but it is not lets certain that they are very 
ufeful by way of illuftration ; and, betides, it is well known, ths it, in prace 
tice particularly, a‘fingle example has often more weight than the molt 
po werful reafoning. t could have very greatly augmented the number of 
thefe proofs, if | had not been afiaid of {welling this little work to an une 
reafonable bulk.” 

Our readers will perceive from this outline, that fuch a book an 
be highly ufeful to thofe who are not in poffetlion of the lar: 
works to which Mir. Martens refers in his notes; and, indeed, will 
ferve as a valuable index to uch as have thole books in their librarics. 
The greateft impartiality appears to obtain in the expofition of the 
different topics which mut necefla rily occupy the ‘attention of a 
writer whofe object is to convey a precife idea of the Law ot Nations; 
and, in our peruf.| of it, we have not difcovered any thing objec- 
tionable. 

The Tranflator has performed his tafk with ability and fuccefs ; 
and he has dedicated the truits of his labour to Mr. Joun PENN, a 
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tleman whofe liberal mind, found principles, and exemplary con- 
duct, render him a fit object of public commendation to all who think 
religion and virtue deferving of fupport , and who regard our reli- 
gious and civil eftablithments as entitled to protection. 
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Communications to the Board of Agriculture; on fubje®s relative ta the 
Hufbandry, ana iste nal improvement of the Country. Vol, Il. 
Part. gto. Pp. 29:1. Robinfons. 1802. 


HIS volume is infcribed,. per aps not unappropriately, “ To 

the memory of the Moft Noble Francis. ‘ate Duke of Bedford.” 
The ** communications” are confined to what now apoears to be the 
grand defideratum in a: riculture—viz. ** the beft means of convert. 
ing certain portions of grafs lands inwo tillage, without exhaufting the 
foi, and of returning the fame to grafs, after acertain pertod, in an 
improved ftate, or at leaft without injury.” Phe firit eflay in the 
volume is by Sir John Sinclair, and relates to the advantages derived 
from old paftures. He confiders that, ** though it may not be ad- 
vifeable to recommend the ploughing up of very rich ole paftures, or 
water meadows, or land apt to be overflowed, yet with thele excep. 
tions, there 1s every reafon to believe, that other forts of grafs lands, 
may be rendered much more productive, by being occafionally cone 
verted into u'lage.” No. If.” is by Dr. J. Walker, * Regius 
Profeffor of Natural Hi flory in the Univerfity of Edinburgh,” and 
confifts of a ** memorial concerning the prefent * fearcity of grain in 
Scotland,” which he attributes entirely to the increafe of pafture 
land, and the neglect of tillage. Agreeably to fome of his calcula- 
tions, *¢ a Scots acre of good orafs land, worth forty fhillines of years 
ly rent,” will produce 120 Ibs. of mutton, which cannot fupport a 
labourer abeve one third part of the year; whereas the fame acre of 
land, if ploughed, and fowed with oats, would yield 1280lhs. of 
oatmeal, which ** is capable of fupporting three laborious men in 
health and vigour, and with lefs additional fuftenance for the fame 
period.’’+ s¢ rhe labourer, therefore, who lives chiefly on meat, 
demands for his fupport about nine times the quantity of land that is 
heceflary for the fultenance of a labourer who lives chiefly on grain,’ 

I. Dalton, Efg in ** No. IIL.” confiders ‘* paring and burning” 
to be the belt method ever found of converting grafs into tillage, 
This opinion alfo feenis pretty generally to prevail among the wri- 
ters in the prefent volume: Arthur Y oung, in particular, expatiates 
largely on the practice, and is decidedly in its favour. But we with 
to fubmit to thofe who are moft converfant with this fubject, whether 
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* Dated January 10, 1802. 
+ This obfervation confirms the fiatement of Mr. Basclay, noticed im our 
lai review, 
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the practice of digging grafs land with the fpade, and turning the 
turf in, is not preferable on the whole. 

* No, VI.” which is. the firft eflay ** in claim of premiums,” jg 
by the Rev. H. J. Clofe. ‘+ Though a clergyman,” he fays, ‘ and 
deriving the chief fupport for mylelf, a wife, and eight children, 
_from the revenues of the church, yet I mutt candidly acknowled: ae, 
that tithes Operate asa dire tax on the SRill, the capital, and indufiry 

the country.” Wemay be blind, or fiupid, but, we confefs that we 

ave never been able to fee tithes in this point of view. We be. 
lieve, indeed, that, if cultivators of land pofleffed a fufficient portion 
of honefty ic account ingenuoufly with their paftors for the profits 
and loiles which they fultain, the clergy would not frequently be 
diffatisfied; but we have not fo high an opinion of the improvement 
or perfeélibility of human nature as to fuppofe that iuch ingehuouf- 
nefs will ever exiit. Admitting that, however, to be the cafe, ftill 
fome objections would pretent themfelves: in the event of lofs on 
the part of the farmer, the clergyman would be left deiticute. Mr, 
Clofe adds: ** I believe molt of my brethren would rejoice, could 
any other mode of payment be deviled, which would fecure to them 
and their fucceflors, the fame rank in fociety which they now fill 
with fo much credit to themfelves, and with fuch advantage to the 
community.” But what mode of payment, it may be atked, would 
be fo proper, fo fair, or fo jut, as the one now in ufe? The fub- 
ject is important, and our author fhall {peak for himfelf. 


“ The plan I am about to propofe to the’ Board, is fimply this :—Let the 
tithes of the kingdom be valued, and each proprietor ot land have the re- 
fufal of the tithes of his property at the valuation. Should this bufinefs be 
well conduéied, the mtereft of half, or at moli, three-fourths, of the capl- 
tal thus raifed, and vefied in the public funds, would {ecure to the clergy 
the amount of their prefent incomes; and the remainder of the cap vital 
might be an accumulating fund, to prevent the prefent incumbents, or their 
fucceflors, from luffering any injury by an advance on the necetlary arti- 
cles of life, and a confequent depreciation in the value of the circulating 
medium. Once in four or five years, the average of the price of wheat, 
the fiaple and moft neceflary grain in the country, fhould be takén; and 
fhould it appear that an advance had taken shai e, the i Incomes of thofe 
who had difpofed of their tithes, fhould receive a proportionate addition. 
Bui as no power on earth thould invade the property of any individual, or 
oblige him to diipofe of it without his free content, | would propofe, that 
the attempt to re ‘leaie the fiation from this tax thould origuiate with the 
King’s molt excellent majefiv, who is ever ready to alleviate the difire! 7 
and add to the comforts oo his people. Flis \ fajefi y, with the confent o 
the Imperial Parliament, may undoubtedly difpote of all the prefermeiit | 
the patronage of the Crown; and to induce the pre! lent incumbeuts Jo 
approve of fuch a meafure, an addition to their incomes of fourteen or {if 
teen per cent. might be offered, to all thoie who have received a compo- 
fition in lieu of tithes, and whoie agreements commenced previous to the 
vear 1795, or thele years of icarcity. To others, the,commiflioners might 
make, in writing, fuch offers as feened in : their judgment equitable, froin 
which 
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which no deviation fhould be made. Suppofe the incomes of the pare- 
chial clergy, holding livings under the patronage of the Crown, to amount 
to 110,000/. a year; to this calculation, if it may be fo termed, muft be 
added at leaft one third, to come near the full value of the tithes ariling 
fiom this preferment, independent of thole belonging to the Shapitanvete 
which are not included. ‘This would amount to upwards of 146,000/. 
annum, and at only twenty-fix years purchafe, though tithes are seatlp 
fold at thirty, would rai‘e the (um of 3,796,000/. whfeh, at only four pes 
cent. would fecure to the clergy holding fuch preferment, their prefent in- 
comes, and leave about 40,000/. a year as an accumulating fund. The 
effect this would have upen the public funds, muift be evident. His Ma- 
jefty would not be deprived of his patronage; the clergy and their {uc- 
ceflors would be fecure of holding their pre‘ent rank in ‘the feale of focice 
ty; and the agricultural intereft of our ifland would be exonerated from a 
burden, which is at prefent a conitant fubject of complaint. _Were this 
fcheme adopted, and put in practice with the livings in the gift of the 
Crown, and free liberty given to other patrons and incumbents. to purlue 
the fame plan, I am of opinion, no fuch mode of payment as tithes would 
fubfift in twenty years. Let a proportion of every man’s farm be free of 
tithes, and he may crop the other part fo as to make it the intereft of every 
lay impropriafor~io fell ata fair price; and with the clergy, there would 
be few who would make any objeGtion, fhould the plan propoted appear 
to them, as it does to me, a very eligible one. 1 have been informed that 
Mr. Pitt hasa {cheme in agitation, fomewhat fimilar to this. Should this 
prove true, he will have my hearty good withes, and moi fincere prayers 
for his fuccefs.” 


With a clergyman who can gravely recommend fuch a plan as this, 
and who appears to have as little knowledge both of the principle and 
the effec? of tithes, as of the difpofition of thofe who pay them; we 
fhall not condefcemd to reafon; becaufe his prejudices muft be inac- 
ceflible to reafon. We would recommend him, however, to read 
Mr. Burke, and then repeat his wifh that the clergy may become 
penfionerg of the ftate, if he dare. Whatever may have been in agi- 
tation, we venture to predict, that neither Mr. Pitt nor any other 
minifter will ever be bold, or rather weak, enough, to lay fuch a 
f{cheme before the parliament. 

“No. VIII.” by the Rev. Arthur Young, embraces a variety of fub- 
jects relating to, and connected with, the ¢ reneral queftion, and oc- 
cupies no lefs than 75 pages. A feries of calculations: oh ‘the ‘com- 
parative quantity of human food produced from grafs and arable land, 
is, in this eflay particularly worthy of attention. 

Dr. Campbell, of Lancatter, in * No, XI.” takes it for granted, 
** that the foil which is made capable of producing an abundant crop 
of nutritious grafs, may at any time be cons erted into fertile arable 
land.” ‘This eflay which is chiefly intended to eftablith ** the necef- 
fity of duly cleaning and pulverifing the land; the advantage of plen- 
tifully manuring that which is under cult ivation and tillage, and 
the utility of reftoring it to the flate of grafs before the ftrength of 
the manure is exhaufted,” contains a variety of experiments which. 


will be read with confiderable intereft. 
We 
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We have heard of a dog that “ wearied Echo with his din;” ang 
We cannot conclude this article without obferving that, though our 
patience has been nearly as perfevering as that of Echo, we are heart. 
ily tired of poring over the mafs of hobbling profe, unenlivened with 
important matter, of which the greater part of the volume before ys 
is compoied. 





SS 


ee 


A Sketch of the Life and CharaGer of Lord Kenyon; late Lord Chief 
Juftice of the Court of King’s Bench, ** Jultiffimus et fervantifi. 
mus equi.” 8vo, Pp. 42. Is. 6d. Spragg. 1802. 


HIS is properly denominated a Sketch; for it is a mere {ketch; 
and, indeed, a hafty and imperfect fketch, of a moft important 
character. The writer, however, is a man of obfervation and judg- 
ment, whofe principles are zood, and intentions unexceptionable, 
He has alfo formed a corre&t cftimate of the general character of Lord 
Kenyon, and entertains juit notions of its importance to, and influ. 
ence on, fociety; but he has neither connected his narrative fo as to 
rivet attention, nor accompanied the communication of his ideas with 
fufficient reafoning to make an adequate impreflion on the mind.— 
Still the tract before us contains many pertinent remarks, and many 
excellent reflections. 

[t appears that Lloyd Kenyon was born in 1733, at Gredington, 
in Flintthire, the feat of his daches Lloyd Kenyon, Efg. whofe eldett 
furviving fon he was. He ferved his clerkfhip to Mr. Tomlinfon, 
an eminent attorney, at Nantwich im Chehhire, was entered at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in 1754, and was called to the bar in 1761. He firft 
practiced as a conveyances, and foon acquired great eminence at 
the Chancery bar. In 1773 he married a Lancafhire lady of his own 
name, to whom he was diftantly related. In 1782, when'the Rock- 
ingham party came into power, he was made Attorney General, and 
was elected member for Hindon. In 1784 he fucceeded Sir Thomas 
Sewell as Mafter of the Rolls; and, on the reluctant refignation of 
the Earl of Mansfield in 1788, he was appointed Chief Juftice of the 
King’s Bench, and created (June g) Baron Kenyon. This high 
and important office, the dutics of which his lordthip difcharged 
with great honour to himfelf and eminent advantage to his country, 
he enjoyed till his death, which occurred on the 2d of April 1802, 
in the 6gth year of his age. 


“ Lord Kenyon as a judge,” fays his biographer, “ appeared to much 
grester advantage than as an advocate. The advocate’s highett merit is to 
do the beft he can for his client; on this account he muft aflume a verfati- 
lity of characier; he mu! at times conceal truth, if he does not palliate 
vices; the adulterer has been known to be mott indignant in court, againtt 
that violation of a folemn compaét; the domeitic tyrant, has been loudefi in 
his enthutiaflic praifes of liberty; but the jadge has a very different part 
«to act; he preterves a greatuels and an uniformity of character; he has but 
one 
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one law to go by; this adds firength to his remarks, and authority to his 


opinion. 


His Lordthip, however, is here accufed of having frequently quoted 
« {craps of learning” for an unworthy purpole, which, we are con+ 
fident, his mind never harboured; and if the aflertion,, that ** his 
quotations were frequently mifapplied” be correct, which we more 
than doubt, it behoved his biographer to adduce at leaft /ome proofs 
of the fact. Befides, how can fuch an ailertion be reconciled with 
a fubfequent obfervation, that his lordfhip ‘* was one of thofe truly 
reat characters, which are fuperior to all affectation, even the aff?@a- 
tion of knowledge ?” 


« Other ChiefJuftices may have been profounder {cholars; the decifions 
of juitice may have been adorned with more graces of eloquence, and more 
luminous variety of illufirations; others have been more diftinguifhed as 
political chara¢tets, but I believe there never lived a Lord Chief Juitice, 
who more completely potlefied and deferved the confidence of the public. 
Implicit confidence is mofe than is due to any man; but confidence in mos 
ral worth, in fterling integrity, in tried abilities, and tincere regard to re- 
ligion, was what Lord Kenyon eminently enjoyed. The nation at large 
were more than fatisfied with him; they repofed in him with a filial conti+~ 
dence that the great interefis of morality, property, reputation, and mar- 
riage, were fafe where Lord Kenyon pretided.” 

Again— 

“ Lord Kenyon was remarkably quick, and faw almoft with one glance 
of intuitive knowledge, into the real drift ofa quefiion, and how the pur- 
fone of fubftantial juflice might beft be anfwered. What he difcovered, 

e would {peedily execute. At times his ideas feemed tocrowd fo pot 
for utterance, that he laboured for words to expre!s himfelf; and his words 
were not always moft judicioully felected; but his remarks were pertinent, 
his intention was right, his moralidy was that of the Gofpel.” 


Thefe are juft notions of his lordthip’s Jegal and moral attainments, 
and what greater praife can a Britifh Judge defire?—-We knew him 
well, and, in common with a great majority of the country, confi- 
der his death as a public misfortune. The Court of King’s Bench, 
we fear, will, every day, find additional caufe to lament the lofs of 
a chief who never fuffered his political opinions to bias his legal de- 
cifions; whofe religious principles, confirmed by dcep reflection, 
chaftened by humility, and enforced with zeal, gave a ttrength and 
acolour to hia fentiments which were in perfect unifon with the 
laws of the land; and who, in no inftance of his official conduct, 
allowed his fenfe of duty to be, in the fmalleft degree, counteracted 
by confiderations of a private or perfona] nature. His lordfhip was, 
indeed, as his biographer obferves, “a fincere believer in the truth 
of revealed religion ;” and we concur with him in opinion, that 
‘¢ a greater proof of his fincerity he could not give than by entrutt- 
ing his children’s education to the care, and to the example of the 


Rev. Wm. Jones of Nayland.” One of thefe children has fucceeded 
his 
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his lordfhip in his title and eftate; and we confidently predict, that 
his father’s care in providing hits with fuch an education, wil] be 
amply rewarded, and that the fruits of that education will be emi- 
nently con{picuous both in his public and his private condud, 

‘That “ Lord Kenyon was no convert to the {peculations of A!lam 
Smith, and was unwilling to truft that every commodity would find 
its proper level” is undoubtedly true; but that he ** was no friend 
to the eftablifhed mode of providing for many of the clergy by tithes” 
we are loth to believe. His biographer’s remarks, however, upon 
both thefe fubjects, as well as upon fome others, efpecially upon drefs, 
are highly judicious. Still that this isa haity compofition is evident 
as well from the general management of his fubject, as from the par. 
ticular remark, (in ailufion to the trial of Lord Géorge Gordon, 
whole leading counfel was Mr. Kenyon) that ** the attention of the 
public was fixed on the pre ceedings at the Old Bailey.” Had the 
biographer’s attention been fixed on his fubject, he mutt have learned 
that Lord George Gordon was tried in the Court of King’s Bench. 
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Literary Leifure; or, the Recreations of Salomon Saunter, Efg. 2 vols. 
8vo. Muller. 1802. 


HE morals and the language of the country owe a large portion 

of their improvement to thofe defultory works, which have oc- 
cafionally appe: ared under the denomination of Periodical Effays. It 
is a ftyle of writing which fuits the young and the old, the grave and 
the gay; calculated at once to inftruy apd to amufe: the variety of 
the fubjects fupply the place of intereit; and their different lights and 
fhades afford profpects to the mind, animatin g, pleafant, and cheerful, 

The volumes before us we have underftood to be the producti on 
_of a lady; however that may be, they are the effufions of a vigorous 
and well-ftored mind, acquainted with fcience, matured by ftu 
polithed by obfervation, playful and folid. 

It would be injuftice to merit were we not to make a few felec- 
tions, and recomimend the public to a full and ferious perufal of the 
whole work, leaving them to clafs the author above the flimfy efay~ 
ifts of the prefent day, and as near as-they may think fit to the ele- 

ant Colman, the magnanimous ‘John/on, and the immortal Addz/on. 

Thinking fo well of them, we cannot but regret that the Effays 
are not more numerous, and have to hope that the aythor’s /iterary 
leifure may be increafed, in order to our being indulged with more 
literary delizht. in a work fo equally excellent, and fo varioufly co- 
loured, we are neceffarily at a lofs Where to fclect from, but begin 
with extracting from an Eflay on Female Education, 


« Tn all the plans of education the firlt idea that frikes the experienced 
friend of childhood is, that they have been formed in the clofet, and are 
tota'ly incapable of being reduced to practice ;—the fyttems appear inge- 
nious, but they reli too much on general viiaciedad, and are, in faa, wril- 
ten 
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ten as if all thofe who have devoted their time and thought to the fubje@ 
were decided Matertalisis and Necessarians, and fully convinced that pofitive 
effects muit follow certain caules ;—they proceed on the fuppofition that 

ents and teachers never fuffer any purluit, however engaging,—any bu- 
fine's, however neceijary, to interfere with the inceffant attention reauifite 
toaccomplith the great end of education; and alfo aflume it as a grand 
poftulatumn, that children will be at all periods docile to initruction, and 
eager to fecond the lyitematic views of their teacher: then, with initruc- 
tors, free from every human failing; and children, never wayward and 
always intelligent, they proceed, by regular gradations, to form the fcholar, 
the wit, and, in-fine, the perfect human being. Since, howéver, we live 
not in Utopia,” &c. 


The author proceeds with great good fenfe to enquire whether the 
real end of female education is not to make the objeéts “ virtuous in 
conduct, happy in themfelves, and agreeable to others,”—examining 
the fyftem mongers and fyftem followers, contrafting the fafhionable 
modes of ornamental improvements with the true principles, purfuits, 
and end of cultivating the human mind. 

We now felect part of a letter on Grammar. 


«*There are a few points in grammar which I do not recollef ever to 
have feen noticed, and which I with to fubmit to the attention of critics 
through the medium of your paper. The old diftinéction of six cafes feems 
to be pretty generally exploded—the wocative is wholly abolifhed, and the 
dative and ablative incorporated with the genitive and accusative. This appears 
to be a falfe arrangement, fince the ad/ative muft be incompatible with the 
genitive, and the dative has but little connection with the accusative ;—per- 
oe our language is too incorrect to be fubjected to the fame rules as the 
polifhed tongues of ancient days; and as our cafes are only formed by /re- 
fositions, it is wife to abandon them altogether with refpect to nouns. 

But there is one inftance in the Englith language of perfect darive and 
ablative cafes in the adverbs here, there, and where: hither, thither, and whi- 
ther are compleat datives :—hence, thence, and whence ave as complete abla- 
tives, Bec.” « All adje@ives, in their firft fignification {uperlative 
can admit of no degrees of comparison; more ot most universal is mere tautology; 
fuller, fullest, emptier, emptiest fignify nothing; a veilel cannot be more than 
full, a head cannot be more than empty, &c.” 


Two of the Effays contain a very faic laugh at modern commen- 
tators, in an ingenious critique on 
Peter Piper pick’d a peck of pepper, &c. 
and which the commentators themfeives are likely to perufe with a 
fardonic {mile ; it would exceed our limits to quote from them, 
As a fpecimen of the poetry interfperfed through the work, we fub- 
join the following for its brevity : 


Tue witvo Rose Bup. 


Ah! why did I gather this delicate flower? 
Why pluck the young bud from the tree? 

*T wou'd there have bloom’d lovely for many an hour, 
—How foon it will perith with me! 


U 
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Already its beautiful texture decays, 
Already it fades on my fight! 

’Tis thus that chill languor too often o’erpays 
The moments of trantient delight! 


When eagerly prefling enjoyment too near, 
Its blofliom we gather in hafte; 
How often we mourn with a penitent tear 
O’er the joys that we lavifh’d in waite! 
This elegant flow'r had I left it at reft, 
Might itill have delighted my eyes, 
But pluck’d preméturély and plac’d in my breaft, , 
It languifhes, withers, and dies. 
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and impudent fanatics, 1 fhould probably never have feen, or even heard of, J 
the ftrange performance to which I now beg to call your attention, had it ; 


remarks as occurred to me on the perulal of it. 
The title-page runs as follows:—*“ Light fown for the Righteous; a 








a of 

DIVINITY. toa 

to 

Gaxnert’s Light sown for the Righteous, ycleped A Sermon, rec 

TO THE EDITOR. of 

SIR, - 
AVING but little leifure, and {till lefs inclination, for perufing the 2 
miferable trafh which is daily obtruded upon the public by ignorant y 


not been lately put into myhands by a friend, as a moft curious {pecimen a 
of its kind. I prefume it has not yet fallen in your way; and, perhaps, if 
it had, you might have thrown it afide as too cbieciee and contemptibfe for C 
public animadverfion, Indeed, 1 fhould be fomewhat alhamed of volun- ba 
teering my fervices in the naufeous tafk of exhibiting it to view, did I not 
coficeive that the expofure of it may anfwer fome good purpofe. A grué is 
a very obfcure animal, and it is dirty work to meddle withit: but its mil- 
chief is unceafing, and, if we fave the meaneft plant in our gardens from its i 
depredations, we do not think our labours thrown away. Without further : 
apology, then, I crave permiflion to infert in your siegliensone department, | 
a few extra¢ts fram this curious publication, accompanied with fuch curiory 


a ii _, — 


preerbed at Lant-itreet Chapel in the Borough of Southwark, on 
forning, May 10, 1801, by the Rev. Jeremiah Learnoult Gar- 


P. R. Minifter of the above Chapel, and Leéturer of Monkwell-{treet 
Chapel, London. Printed for the Author, &c. and fold by 1. S. Jordan, 
No. 19, Ludgate-hill, and No. 166, Flect-ftreet ; at the Book Room of the 
Chapel, Lant-ftreet; the Veltry Room, Monkwell-tireet ; and by the au- 
thor’s different and well-known agents in the courfe of his country con- 


Price Sixpence.” 


Never having heard before of this itizerant performer, (though fo well- 
known) I enquired for his pamphlet at Mr. Jordan’s, Ludgate-hill, but ia 
vain; fince, though they acknowledged fome acquaintance with him, and 
fhewed me a book of hymns publifhed with his name, they had not Been 
favoured with any copies of this work for fale. Upon enquiring what was 
by the initials P. R. attached to Mr. Garrett’s name, I was told that 


it fignified preacher of redemption. This, 1 prefume, is a new degree in the 
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college of methodifm, ready to be conferred upon any fuch hopeful pupils 
as Mr. G., who pour forth their /piritual effaufions, unfettered sped rrcery 
cal reftraints, and dijdainful, no doubt, of academical diftinétions ! 

The Preface being very. chara@eriliic of the whole performance, I prefent 
it to you at full length,‘ On the Saturday and Lord’s Day morning before 
I preached this fermon, my foul was too much harajied by the enemy and 
my own unbelief, to fuppofe that any thing was likely to.come forth for the 
prefs.” [If by “ uribelief” he means his not believing him(elf fit to mount 
the pulpit, what a pity he fhould ever have got the better of it!}. “ Yea, I 
can truly fay, that (like many other times when I go up into the pulpit) the 
higheft of my expectation was, if the Lord in tender mercy would bear with 
fuch a poor, ill and hell-deferving wretch, and enab'e me but to get through 
the fubjeét with common decency, it was all I could poilibly expec at his 
hands: but Lam here again favoured with a freth proof of the incorruptible nature 
of the pure word of life; for if it was not incorruptible indeed, it would be 
too much tainted in pafling through fuch tainted lips as mine, for any perfon 
todefire a fecond publication of the fame from my finful hands. But as the 
requeft was earne(t, and the. motion forwarded, as it refpects the expence 
of the prefs, in the moit liberal] manner, by my HonounaABe Trustees of 
both Lant-street and Monkwell-street, whofe concern to promote the glory of 
Gop,——the public welfare,—and my temporal intereft,” [Admire, LI befeech 
you, Sir, the fuperlative modefty and beauty of this admirable climax !} 
“js, [ truft, more fenfibly felt, than can oifibly be expreffed, without the 
appearance of flattery ; I fhall, without further apology, fubmit the fame, 
according to their withes, to their perulal: And may that bleffed fpirit 
which accompanied it with power from the pulpit, blefs the reading of it 
to all thofe into whofe hands it fhall fall; and the glory thall redound to the 
GREAT THREE IN ONE and ONE IN THREE—while I fubfcribe 
mylelf the fervant of all thofe who have Chrift in their hearts.” 

« Jexnemian Learnourt Garrett.” 

I thal not ftop here to make any comments on the style of this introduCtory 

tformance; or on the character Mr. G. gives of himfelf Noh may pofl- 
ly be a very juft one;) or on the wonderful /iderality of thole honourable 
trustees, Who haye, it feems, an egual concern for the glory of God, the 
public welfare, and Mr, Garrett’s temporal intereit! But I cafnot omit 
noticing a mode of fufing the fermow, not uncommon, I believe, with 
writers and preachers of this defcription. For, what does the whole of this 
preface amount to, but that the author thinks fo highly of his own work, 
that he cannot believe it to be his own; but attributes it to the immediate 
infpiration of the holy fpirit, the infallible wifdom of God himielf! If this 
be not the utmoft extravagance of self-conceit under the guife of humility, I 
know not by what terms to characterize it: and furely ut affords a ftriking 
proof how nearly enthufiafm is altied to pride and profanenefs, and how 
utterly incompatible it is with genuine mode/ty and piety’ 

The text of this fermon is: “ Light fown for the righteous.” Tn the 
very firft. fentence of the difcourfe, we have the expreffion, “an elec 
finner,” certainly not a fcriptural phrafe, nor reconcileable with {cripture 
but by a very harfh and forced interpretation. To a vulgar ear (and for 
fach this fermon is evidently intended) it will be apt to convey the danger- 
ous notion that a finner and a faint are fynonymous terms. But this, en 
paffant. Let us proceed. 


The preacher being determined that his hearers fhould drink the very 
U 2 dregs 
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dregs of Calvinifm, makes his fermon the vehicle of the mof extravagant 
notions that ever diftinguifhed the mofi-extravagant of its fupporters. He 
begins with “ fetting forth the true character of the righteous,” by whom, he 
afures us, are meant thofe who are “ sensibly righteous.” Here again we 
difcover the Shibboleth of the party. “‘ nent righteous” is not a {eri 
ture phrafe, any more than “ an elect finner;” but he labours to efiablith 
his pofition in,the following mott /gical manner: he fays, “ St, Paul informs 
us, in | Cor, vi. 9. they cannot enter into the kingdom. of heaven, till the 
are made sensibly righicous: for, know ye not, brethren, {ays the apofile, that the 
uprighteous hall not enter the kingdom of heaven, A plain proof that none elfe 
have a title.”—i.e. (I {uppofe) none but the sensidly righteous, But where is 
there one word in this, or any other text, to convey fuch a meaning? 

He then goes on to explain what he means by being “ fenfibly righte- 
ous;” and takes great pains to convince us that he does net mean “ a bare 
affent that Chrift is our righteoufnels, or that our righteoufnefs is of Jeho- 
vah,” nor yet “an outward conformity to the golpel; no, nor, yet any 
change of conduct ;”—but that “ we mult feel the pardoning and ote 
efficacy of Chrilt’s blood in our con{ciences;” and left we thould {urmife that 
it is neceflary that any good effect fhould be produced by it in our heart and 
conduct, it is his expreis doctrine that even the grace of God leaves usas 
bad as it finds us; for, fays he, “ before we can apprehend the Rigute- 
ovsness or Cnarsr aright, we muii learn our need of it in tA7s way, by an 
utter diflatisfaction with all we can do, either from a principle of nature, or 
from a Arincifle of grace; for ’tis evident, that not only all our reghteeusnesses 
are as filthy rags, as {pringing from aArinciple of nature, but the bett things that 
we ever performed from a (otra of grace is not worthy to be called yighte- 
exsness.” According to which doctrine, it thould feem that divine grace is 
of no other ule than to give us a sensid/e perfuafion, conviction, or experi- 
ence, of our being “ elect finners,” and that as to any help to our improve- 
ment inbolinefs and virtue, it is neither ufefy] nor neceflary. 

But (fays this confident inftructor) « the Zracious foul is not permitted to 
fiop with a sense of pardon, for fuch is the divine light in his foul” (i. e. in the 
foul’s foul) “ that he is enabled now to Jook by faith to the Personal obedience 
of a freciows Redeemer, which he knows to be a conipleat obedience; which he 
claims as his own, in the exercife of that precious faith, which is of the opet- 
ation of the Erernan Spirit, and by the power of that blessed spirit, be 
gets it in his poseffion. He now sensibly fiands defore God, as one that has 
kept all the commandments of Cunist wis Heap.” Not content, however, 
with thus interpreting the dottrine of imputed righteoulhefs, in a fenfe that 
feems to preclude the neceility of any actual periormance of duty on man’s 
part, he proceeds to expatiate upon this doétrine in a firain fo grofsly in- 
decent, prefumptuous, and impious, that I fhudder in reading it. Thus 
be breaks forth in the true Katterfelto fiyle—< But now appears a won- 
DER OF MERCY, A WONDER OF GRAcE: Oh! what fhall I call it! a 
WONDER OF wonpeRS! God puts it out of his own power to fee our fins. 
It is an o/d proverb, there is none {0 d/ind as thofe who sill net see; and the 
Great Jenovan having imputed his righteousness to us, is determined to 
fee nothing elfe in as /”—Prelently follows a dialogue between the foul of a 
finner and his God, fuch as (I hope) is not ealy to be paralleled. “ When 
he (i.e. Chrift) looks at his discenselate children, who are bemoaning their own 
wreichedness, and feeing the flesh lusting against the spirit, he, by the still voice 
of Ais blessed stirit, cails the poor mourning foul Ais de, or as he said to 
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Mary, Why weepest thou? Lord! fays the foul, I am se vile, I am fo filrhy. 
Jam tempted, fays the poor foul, to call all my former experience into quet- 
tion, for Lam fuch a deast before thee. Pf. Ixxxiti. 22. Why 1 behold mo spot in 
thee, says the Lord: but fays the foul, I both behold and teel many in myself, 
Why thou art all fair, my love, I behold no shot in thee, saith the Lord, Song iv. 7. 
Oh! wondrous love! Can this potlibly be the wice of God? It is, my 
friends, it is! It is the voice of our heave nly father / Qh! then may we ling 
with the poet, from our very hearts, : 

“ Hail, blefled Lord! ’tis thy fweet voice! 

That bids me in thy name rejoice ns 
It is added, “ fuch a foul, in the eyes of a holy God, is a righteous member of 
arxiGuTeous jesus! for while he has the perfect nature of God within, he 
has the ferfect RiGuTeousNesss OF Curist without! And this is the 
only man that ferves God in 4oliness and righteousness; for fuch a foul is 
redeemed from hell and furged in his conscience :”—and again, “ thofe who know 
fomething of this experimentally, need not dowd: for a single moment, but 
they are the righteous {poken of in the text; yea, I will go fo far as to aifure 
ou, my friends, that if you are but now under the true Aumbling operation 
of the blessed spirit, you are in a fure road for all the reft.” 

Here ends the firfi part of the difcourfe, fetting forth ‘ the true charafter 
of the righteous ;” by which it is evident the preacher would have us 
underftand that it matters not how wicked men are, or continue to be, if 
they do but perfuade themfelves that the holy {pirit has fanctified them, and 
that they are of the ele&; not one word being faid, nor even a hint given, 
that fuch fanétification or election is to be evidenced by any fruits of holinets, 
or to be any otherwile afcertained than by the “ elect finner’s” own confi- 
dent perfuafion of his fins and his falvation, which is called by this per{pi- 
cuous orator, being “ fenfibly righteous !” 

After thefe fpecimens of Mr. Jeremiah Learnoult Garrett’s performance, 
you would, I’doubt not, readily excufe me from raking any more in fuch 
a filthy puddle of ignorance and impiety. But there is yet here and there 
a choice flower of rhetoric, or an extraordinary flight of fancy, which may 
be worth your notice, before we cloie the book. 

The fecond part of his difcourfe is to “ thew what he underftands by this 
L1cuT {poken of in the text.” This he explains to be “ the Sun of Righte- 
oufnefs, who arofe with healing in his wings;” and this he adds, “ iup- 
pofes that the foer sinner is wounded with the arrews of conviction; and as 
the rifling of the Sun above the horizon, difperfes the aactieus vapours, col- 
lecied together in the dreary hours of the night, fo the thedding forth of 
this prvine LiGHT in the foul, difperfes the clouds of our walelief,” &e. 
The octious vapours might be fuppofed an error of the prels, but that it is 
marked in Italics; and the intimation that it means vapours collected in the 
nicht, proves that this is Mr. G.’s own orthography, and difplays, ina won- 
derful manner, his etymological }earning. O! rare Mr. Learnow't! 

Thirdly he proceeds to thew, “ in what refpeét this Light is, sewn for ive 
Righteous.” This head is fpun out to a great length; and exhibits fuch a 
chaos of metaphors, dark allufions, and unintelligible illufirations, as re- 
mind one of Gray’s defeription of an old Gothic building, with “ windows 
that exclude the light; and paflages that lead to nothing.” Chriti, he tells 
us, was figuratively fown in the ceremonial inilitation of facrifwes, ‘Thus 
is inflanced in Abel, Noah, Gideon, &c. Relpecting Noah, it 1s laid, 
that “ the art floating upon the water was truly eimblematical,” that “ the 
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floods of divine wrath could not pollibly drown an ¢ elect vessel ;”’ and “ the ark 
refting upon fuch an high mountain, that the houfe and family of heaven 
fhould be exalted above the hills,” Again; “ thy 3 was fown for the righte. 
ous in the pullow of the cloud which went both defore and behind the children 
of Iirael.”, Left we thould fuppofe this sillow to be a typographical erra- 
tum,. it is thus. repeated five or fix times: “ Chriit a¢ted in the cloudy sil 
low ;” he looked thiough the pillow ;” &e. &c. Here, then, we have an 
other fpecimen of Mr, G.’s erudition and talents for Biblical criticifm! 
Shortly aiterwards, we are taught that “ Light was town for the righteous 
in the Auman nature of Jesus Curist; and this (he adds) gives me an ope 
portunity of anjwering that important que'tion, If Jefus is the TRUE 
GOD, how could he increaie in. wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
GOD and man ?”—What connection this queftion has with his fubject, it 
is not ealy lo diicover. His decifion upon it, however, (as far as 1 can 
comprehend it) is, that the wifdom here {poken of, was the infinite wifdom 
of God, which, he a:!ures us, ‘‘ was fown, or in other words, veiled m flesh, 
yea, in a dumb and suckin, infant, but as much INFANITY, OMNIPOTENCE, 
OMNISCIENCE, and OMNIPRESENCE, behind the veil of fleib, as if ex- 
poled to open view.” Then follows a moit poetical fimile of fog and fun- 
fhine, to.elucidate the fubje&. But he proceeds, “ 1 am well aware, that 
fome will ap ly this increating in wifdom, &c. ta what they call the suman 
soul'of Chrift, which they make inferior to the father; but fure 1 am,” [this, 
by the bye, isa phrafe which M..G. never omits, when he has any thing 
more than ufually hazardous to affert,} * fure 1 am, that if the soul of Christ 
was not divine, it could be no satisfactory sacrifice for the fins of the people.” 
This appears to me vo be an abfolute denial that our Lord bad any human 
foul, contrary to the orthodox truth ; and the aiiertion is followed up by 
an equally boid and pre.umptuous dilquifition on the fulpenfion of the 
Divine Nature during: the fuffecings on the.Cros. Thus. “ fools ru(h in 
where angels fear to tread ;” and Mr. J. £. G. without one fingle qualifi- 
cation for diicufling fuch an awful {ubject as the hypoftatical union, ccies 
out, fure Iam,” and “ture | am;” as if he had made difcoveries which 
none fhould dare to difpute. 

We next come to a fimile of nocommon beauty and originality. ‘Light 
is fown for the Rightcous in the hearts of all God’s eople; i. e. a portion 
of this divine light is Communicated to difvover the vileness of their nature, 
which as foon as it begins t diffule its genuine rays, they begin to lament 
their misery and wretchedness. As for inftance, if ‘this chapel was ever fo full 
of cobwebs and dirt, it would not be dilcovered if we met in fetal darkness; 

but light breaking in, would make the difcovery.” The fubject is ftill fur- 
ther illufirated by a fample of “ good Mr. Hart’s” poeiry: probably an ex- 
traci from one of the hymins publifhed by Mr. meee) We are told, 
moreover, that “ the light sown in our hearts, not ouly difcovers our own utter 
nothingne's before we come to Chrilt, but it continues to make fuch difco- 
veries afterwards as fufficiently proves, that however grace subdues, it does 
not mend out ruined natare in this world!” This ftrange mode of exalting 
the power of grace, by faying that it sddues, but it does not mend our na- 
ture, muft imply that a {tate of grace is entirely compatible with a ftate of 
the groileft finfulnefs, and that amendment of life, or improvement in 
holinefs, charity, and purity, is neither to be expected, nor regarded, by 
thofe who are under its dominion. This is furely unqualified Antinomian- 
iim; and if eftablified as a fcripture dottrine, would “ make a concord 
iy | between 
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between Chrift and Belial, light and darknefs,” and do away every motive 
to leading a Chriftian lite, or thewing our faith by our works. The 
preacher, however, warmed with his fubjeé, foars to the nobleft heights, 
and tells us, that “ the light that is fown in our hearts will naturally lead us 
toa difcovery of all the essential truths of the gofpel, fuch as 1NVINCIBLE Or 
SOVEREIGN GRACE! NON-CONDITIONAL ELECTION, PINAL PERSE- 
werance, &c.!” Thus giving us, in one pithy fentence, a rich allem- 
blage of “‘ the Beauties of Methodilm ;” and enabling his hearers to carr 
home with them fome precious words for their meditation, however difficult 
they may find it to annex to them any diflinét ideas. 

And now, Mr. Editor, “ sure I am” (to ule this author’s energetic phrafe) 
that you will very much rejoice, to find that we are drawing to a conclu- 
fion. But that 1 may not do injuftice to the peroration by any attempt at 
an abridgment, I be{peak your patience yet another minute, while I copy 
two of the concluding paragraphs. 

“ I come now to dilmifs the fubje€, by a solemn appeal lo your hearts and 
confeciences. And here I would obferve, that there is not aman, a woman, 
nor a child, in this aflembly, but is pofletied of a precious and never-dying soul, 
that must live for ever ‘in another world; and God knows, this may be the /ast 


sermon Taany of you may ever hear! What know you, my dear friends, of 


the true light of God in your fouls, if death fhould ftare you in the face this 
moment ? Many talk abont light and righteousness. But the quettion is, have I 
ever been convinced of my unrighteousness by nature ? Of the natural darkness A 
my mind ? Of the enmity of my heart ? and of my unbelief ? Now some will tell 
you, that there is atime, when the Hoty Guost strives to convert every 
man: and if we fet in with his ftrivings, and become co-workers, there is 
no doubt but we fhall be comverted! Yea, 1 have heard them confess, that 
when they were under conviction, they could have stifled it if they would: yea, 
that they could have hindered their ewn conversion. 1 afk, are there any of that 
awful stamp here this morning? Becaufe, if there are, J am bold to tell you, 
that from your own account, what you call grace is not fo ftrong as mature ; 
and {ure | am, that the devil is fironger than you and your artificial grace 
together; and as fuch, it matters not a straw all your reformation, living and 
dying in fuch hypocrify, you will be ever/astingly damned, as {ure as JKHO- 
V AH exifts, and I ftand in this pulpit. Gov is a Soveneten, and all the 
graces of his holy spirit are sov EREIGN, like himfelf. The queftion is, what 
know you ofa Jigit that your own wickednefs could not put out? Of apewer 
that your own arm could not vanquidh? Of wounds that nothing but the 
blood of Uh ist can heal? Of flthiness, that nothing but his frecious blood can 
purge? and a nakedness thiat nothing but his spotless rightecusness can cover? 
if you know tomething wr 4 of thefe things, though you may not be 
brought to a full assurance of faith, yet you are ina safe road; only be atlured, 
that shar which moves you to feek his face is ———- ; I fay, be but 
assured of this, and | am bold to tell you, that the /ght ipoken of in my text 
is sown for you, and though for the wial of your faith and patience, you may 
remain long under his supposed indignation, he will bring you forth in his wn due 
dime, to the Tight, and you shall behold his righteousness 2” 

The prominent features of this harangue are thefe ccholeseme doctrines, 
that if a man fuppofes he can “ hinder his own convertion,” a Sten’ 
negleAing or refifting the grace of God, that very fuppofition, which leads 
him “ not to be high-minded, but fear,” will be futhcient, (however ear- 


nefily he may endeavour to co-operate with God’s grace, and to reiorm lis 
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life and conduét,) to make him “ everlafiingly damned :” and, on the otheg 
hand, if he can but bring himlelf to a full assurance that he is in a flate of 
grace, (let his conduct be what it may) he is in the fafe road, and certain of 
falvation. 

Here ends, then, this “‘ wonder of wonders.” and Dr. Katterfelto 
drops the curtain ! 

It muii be whol'y unneceflary for me, Mr. Editor, to trouble you with 
any farther comments on this farrago of impiety and abfurdity. But, per- 
haps, your readers may be inclined to afk, “‘ Why drag tuch a performance 
into notice? Why not leave it to its proper doom, the oven or the jakes*” 
In anfwer, Sir, | might quote a very juit obfervation on an article in your 
laft Appendix, that “ it is fometimes not improper to render demerit cone 
fpicuous.” Ii it be an act of charity to the public, to expofe Quacks in 
Medicine, it is \urely no lels fo to hold up to feorn and ridicule Quacks in 
Spiritual concerns. They who broach, in fuch unqualified terms, the doc- 
trines of Unconditional Election, and the Sovereignty of Grace, without 
any regard whatever to the perfonal condudi of the individual, and in fuch 
a manner as to reconcile every enormity that it is poflible for a man to com- 
mit, with a ftate of abfolute and certain falvation, are furely doing no lefs 
injury to the sewls of men, than the moft ignorant and inhuman venders of 

isonous prefcriptions are doing to their dedies. The milchief; too, is equally 
extenfive in the one cale as in the other. Men of difcernment and know- 
ledge may be in little danger from either: but it is deplorable to think of 
the number of poor, ignorant, deluded creatures, who {wallow with avi- 
dity every thing that is offered to them by theie impudent Charlatans: and 
however obicure and contemptible Mr. Garrett may appear in our efjima- 
tion, I make no doubt that his thop, for the fale of pardon and falvation, 
upon fuch cheap and eaty terms as he offers, is reforted to by multitudes of 
both fexes, whole vagabond and infamous eourfes do not at all preclude 
them from alpiring to the flattering diftinétion of “ele@ finners.” But 
furely, Sir, every pious Chriftian, every honeft and virtuous member of the 
community, muli thudder at the probable confequences of fuflering thou- 
fands, perhaps, of fuch preachers as thefe to {pread their opinions through 
every part of the kingdom, arrogating to themfelves the peculiar and ex- 
clufive denomination of Gofpel Minitiers! Compaftion be thofe amonz 
our feliow-creatures, who turn a deaf ear againft better infiruction, cannot 
but make us anxious that fome remedy could be applied to fo ferious an 
evil; and that every thing thould be done that can be done, to difcourage 
the lower orders from reforting to thele houfes of fchifm. Indeed, it be- 
comes daily more and more evident, that the only effectual fafeguard (under 
Providence) of found religion, is to be found in a firi@ adherence to church 
communion, and a regular attendance upon parochial worfhip. Methodifm 
cote unfortunately, but too much ix the Church; but its ravages in the 

abernacie and the Field are fiill more formidable, and it is, doubtlefs, no 
inconfiderable caule of the licentioufne/s and profligacy of the lower orders 
of fociety. 

Much might be added upon this fubje&; but, I fear, I have already 
trefpaifed too far upon your time and patience. I therefore haiten to affure 
you, Sir, that I remain, with great efteem and refpett, your’s, &c. 
F. S.C. 

P.S. It may, perhaps, be proper to fiate, that the quotations from the 
fermon, marked (o be printed in Italics, or in capitals, are exactly as they 
appear in the work itlelf, and confequent!y were intended by the author to 
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POLITICS and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Se 


Remarks on Mr. Morgan's Compan ative View of the Public Finances, from the Be 
giuning to the Close of the late A iministration. Pr. 80. Wrigit. 1801. 


EW things are more eafy than for an artful calculator to deceive the 
public by mifi eprefentation “ A plain and divect falthood,” fays this 
writer, “‘ elpecially in. matters of finance, is eatily contradi@ed and ex- 
oled. To counteract the effects of an arttul mifrepre! entation, is a tafk 
Sahat more difficult, but undoubtedly more necellary.” It would be 
impoflible to decide fully on the merits of this performance without {ub- 
jecting it to a tedious compa ion with that of Mr. Morgan; but, from fome 
of its more prominent features, we do not feel inclined to doubt either its 
general correctnels, or that the reprefentations of Mr, Morgan are gene 
rally fallacious, and calculated to’'give an untavourable and unjuft bias to 
the minds of the public refpecting the abilities of Mr. Pitt as a fanancier, 


Public Credit in danger; or, Frauds on the Revenue, Private Wiongs, aud Publie 
Ruin. To abies are added, Hints on the best Means to provide for a Peace 
Establishment without increasing the National Burdens, Py: a Member of 
the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. Pe. 2s. HHatchard. 
1802. 


THIS is a very {pirited, though fomewhat bombaftic, attack on the un- 
patriotic conduct of thofe individuals who purchae contraband arti- 
cles, and who evafively thrink from the payment of taxes. The fubjedt, 
it appears, has long dwelt on the author’s mind; but, the reafon—certainly 
a very Philanthropic one—why he has not biought it forward earlie*, he in- 
forms us is, “ that | being decidedly adverfe to the late war with France, 
and deeming it to be neither juft nor neceflary,” he “ could not reconcile 
it to” his * conscience to make any attempt ‘that might afliti its progrels or 
prolong its duration.” Befides, “ what would a reform in tue h matters, 
however neceilary and impo-tant, have nraued the country under the lote 
prodigal qwar-devoted adminiiiration f”"—* ‘ Convinced that the iplendour of 
his talents [Mr. Pitt’ 3] was dangerous to the country,” he “ hailed the dawn 
of a new adininiffration as the precurlor of peace with France. ”— This, we 
prefume, is a left handed compliment to the “ stlendeu” of Mr. Adding- 
ton’s talents. 

As we love to amuse our readers, previoufly fo our ente ring info an exe 
amimation of the principal fubject of this pe: formance, we will freat them 
with a #ew character of the Man of the Peoj:! 3 but, reflecting on the v ulgar 
adage, that ‘* what is one man’s meat is another’s potion,” we thail ref. ain 
from animadvertion. 

“« Venerating, as I do, the charaéter and talents ofhis [Mr. Pitt's] great 

olitical rival, my joy would have been complete, if the refignation of Mr. 
Pitt had been the tignal for calling Mr. Fox from his retwement! A man, 
whole elog lence contitis not ina puerile verbo ity, in the pewgaw of bar- 
ren metaphors, or the mufic of empty periods, but in lente without g! litter, 
and argument without sophistry, A man, whole comprehentive mind 18 not 
only equal to take an inftantaneous, just, ond extenlive view of every fub- 
ject, but whole amiable candour, and inartifieial si mplicity, ave formed both 
to enlighten the underftanding and to ‘win th 1¢ heart. " 
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“ But though we may /ament that fuch talents are not rewarded with 
that high flation ot political preeminence, which they are so well fitted to 
adorn, though we may regret that a man, as dear from the benevolence 
of his chatatter to his perfonal friends, as he is from his public talents, to 
the friends of his country, a known advocate for peace, a decided champion for 
ConstitvtTionar Liserry, not more Jdeioved at home than respected 
abroad, fhould not be invited to take the helm at fuch an awful and momen- 
tous period as the prefent, we must not arraign the conduct of the sovereign in the 
exercise of his undoubted prerogative.” This is decent. . 

Our author contends, with juftice, “ that frauds on the revenue are pri. 
vate wrongs.”—“ Let us fuppofe,” fays he, “ for the purpofe of fimplify- 
ing the fubjef, that the exigencies of government required thirty millions 
to be raifed for the fervice of the year, which they aflefs on ten millions 
of perfons capable of contributing towards the burthens of the ftate; but 
amongit thefe ten millions, are a million of defaulters, who find means to 
{creen themfelves from the payment of taxes, to which they are juftly liable 
in common with their fellow fubjeéts, what is the confequence ? thcre isa 
deficit of three millions within the year: that {um muft be made up; and 
government is laid under the unpleafant neceffity of putting their hands 
swice into the pockets of the Honest Aart of the community, becaufe their dif- 
honeft neighbours have thought fit to button up their own.” 

The remedies propofed for the re{pelive evils fpecified are—that the 
purchalers of contraband articles be placed on the fame footing with the 
receivers of flolen goods; that public meetings be held, and folemn com- 
pacts entered into, “ not to purchafe any contraband goods, nor fo con- 
nive at the practices of thofe who do,” nor to “ withhold any tax or putt 
due to government.” 
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Pleasures of Solitude, Second Edition, with other Poems, By P. L. Courtier. 
18mo. Pr. 130. Rivingtons. 1802. 


WW. are happy to find the juftice of our opinion re[pefting the merits 
of this little volume * fanctioned by the voice of the public. Its 
circulation has been unufually rapid, and has afforded an opportunity to 
the author to infert fome interefting little pieces in his, which did not ap- 
pear in the former, edition; and farther to embellifh it with fome well- 
defigned and well executed plates. As we before deemed it entitled to 
the attention of the public, we cannot but confider it as having, in its 
prefent form, an additional claim on their notice and protection. 


The Dream, a Poem: celebrating the glorious Victories of our Naval Commanders; 
from the commencement of the War with France, to dugust 1, 1800; and the 
great Events which from the earliest ages have taken place on the Shores of 
Egypt, S8vo. Pr. 24. Hatchard. 1802, 





* See Anti-Jacosin Review. 
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OUR readers will form a more jut notion of the Alan of this gm from 
the poet’s “ Argument” ¢han from any explanation of ours. 3 fhall, 
therefore, iubjoin it. 
« The author, in.an evening walk on the coait of Caernarvonfhire, op- 
fite the ue of Anglefey, reilecting on the difference of the events which 
erly took place beneath the fhade of the druidical oaks of that ifland, 
and of thoie which, under the pattoral care of a protefiant bifhop, pafied 
beneath the tnade of thofe on the Caernarvon:hire fide, and likewile on 
the happinefs arifing irom the excellent conduct of our naval affairs, from 
the per onal virtues oi the lovereign, and {.om the witdom and firmnels of 
the minifte:, teats himfelf under the {preading oaks, and jailing alieep, in 
a dream fees Britannia, who on a crowded p.ain lameits the death of Lord 
Howe, and gives a wreath te Fame, (9 hang upon his urn; crowns Lords 
St. Vincent, Duncan, and Nelfon with laure'!, and notices the bravery of 
Sir Juhu Boriate Warren.—Deicription of the effects, of the applauies of 
the auaitors, with refpect to the feenery of the furrounding country,—Bri- 
tannia exprefling her confidence in the gallantry of her nava! ions to guard 
her from an invafion of the French; Neptune riles from the jea, and feli- 
citating her upon that fubjeét, he exhorts her not to iuffer the Tree of Li- 
berty to be planted on her foil, or French princip:es diiseminated in her 
ifand. After adverting to her unrivalled commerce, and the Union with 
Ireland, he recounts the reflections which were formerly excited by taking 
a view of that coait where Alexander built the city which he called after 
his own name; where Pompey the Great was muidered; where Julius 
Czelar faved his life by {wimming to his hips; where Octavius, by the de- 
feat and death of Antony, became maiier of the world; where Amrou Eb- 
nal Aas conquered Egypt for the Caliph Omar; where st was reduced to 
the obedience of the Turks by the Sultan Selim J.; and where, baving 
lately witueiled the arrival of a French force under the command of Admi- 
ral Brueys, he implores Jupiter to protect it from evils {lil more dreadful 
than any it has already uflered from its frequent change of matters, and, 
upon the appearance of the Englifh fleet, conceives his prayer to be grant- 
ed by Jupiter, to whom, in the torm of Lord Nelion, he attributes the de- 
ftruction of the French fleet.” 


This plan is not ill executed. The f{pirit ofthe poem is uniformly good ; 
and the verfification is far {from inharmonious. We do not tee, however, 
any neceility for introducing a Pagan aeity to illuiirate the tmumplr of a 
Christian hero. 

Though publithed this year, the poem appears to have been written du- 
ring the late adminifiration, from a well turned and well applied compli- 
ment to Mr, Pitt and Karl Spencer. 


A new Version of the Psalms of David, by Jofeph Cottle. 12mo, Pr. 240. 


4s. Longman and Rees, 1801. 


IN the conclufion of his preface, Mr. Cottle fays: 

“ It is worthy of remark, that whilft {urrounding vations were inveloped 
in the profoundett idolatry, the ‘ {weet finger of Iirael’ entertamed the 
fublimeft conceptions of Deity. The glorious attributes of God, and the 
agency of Divine Providence, were his favourite themes: he beheld pa- 
ture, with the eye both ofa poet and a prophet; and, for fire of imagina- 
lion ; 
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tion; asdency of devotion; the developement of human feelings; fimplici. 
ty; dignity; and, pathos; has never been equalled by a profane writer, 
nor furpaiied by a divine.” 

In this volume we are indeed forry to ob/erve, that all that “ fire of 
imagination,” all that “ ardency of devotion,” all that “ developement of 
human feelings,” all that « 69 all that “‘ dignity,” and all. that 
** pathos,” are deitroyed.—Mr. Cottle informs us that he does ‘ not pro. 
feis to have given a /iteral vertion of the Pfalms:” his “ object” was, “ to 
catch the {pirit rather than adhere to the letter.” He certainly has not 
done either the one or the other. 

By comparing the following Pialm,—which we felect only becaule it 
happens to be one of the thortefi—with the original, or with other ver 
Gons, our readers will be fatisfied with the juftice of our opinion. 


Psarm CXXYVI. ' 


J. All ye who in the wildernefs, 
Bewail your wretched ftate; 
Who mourn your fins with deep difirels, 
And cry at Mercy’s gate; 
“2. Though tears may now bedew your eye, 
And Satan’s darts annoy; : 
Your grief, ere long, like clouds fhall fly 
Your forrow change to joy: 



































“8. You havea Friend in Heaven above j 
Altho’ the world may frown; 
Who will with everlaiting love, . 
His faithful fervants crown.” 
At isfcarcely neceffary to add that, notwithftanding the facrifices which 
Mr. C. has made, his verfion does not foflels an extra portion of foctizal 
merit. 


An 
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NOVELS AND TALES. / 





Massouf; or, the Philosophy of the Day. 1 vol. 12mo. Lane. 1802. 


“HE fatire and infirudtion of this little work are couched under the in- 
tereliing form of an Eastern Tale. ‘The object is, as the title leads to 
expe, fashionable philosophy, .The management of it is conducted with 
reat ability; the arguments with much {hill and knowledge; the language 
as caly yet firong, fanciful but correct. 

It is to be lamented that the author fhould aim this “ pigmy’s firaw”. at 
the giant, Jaxevation, when he appears fo capable of wielding ayainii it the 
lance of Juftice.” His motto is Modus wxus, (fwilt-footed) which epithet 
Homer applies to Achilles ; furely this author does not think Innovation, 
too, only vulnerable in the heel, that his production has appeared {o late. 
— Small as the work is, it is excellent of its kind, and. in its objet; and 
we heartily with the motto may be transferred from the fubje¢t to the book 
itfelf. | 
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Jealousy; or, the Dreadful Mistake. 2 vols. 12m0. Lane. 1802. 


THE unaffected eafe of the language, the fimplicity of the tale, and the 
fiuation of life, in which the author defcribes herfelf as a clergyman’s 
daughter, excite many ideas in the mind of the critic while he perules the 
or. which conciliate his favour.—There are no pretentions to fuper- 
eminent ingenuity; no promulgation of {plendid fallacies, either as novel 
or refined [yfiems in politics or morality; no fupernatural perfonages or 
events.—Tbe ftory is interefting, in domeitic life, and written to every 
one’s underfianding; it will pleafe without furprifing, and entertain the 
fancy without corrupting the heart. 








————— ee ES OS 
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Vie Paternal Preseni: being a Sequel to Pity’s Gift. Chiefly selected from the 
Writings of Mr. Pratt. Ornamented with Vignettes. i2mo, Per, 187. 
Longman and Rees. 1802. 

HE compiler of this book obferves, that “ the perfon that does not 
rife improved from this rich little banquet, muti be ina great mealure 
joft to the finer fenfibilities of the fpecies, and incapable of reaping benefit 
from more elaborate and extenfive performances.” We muil requeit per- 
miflion to diilent from this opinion: love flories, and the ‘ pains of par- 
turition,” &c. &c. may, indeed, mfluence the “ Aner sensibilities of the {pe- 
cies;” but that they will afford “ dencfir” to the riting generation we to- 
tally deny. 
The “ vignettes’ accompanying this volume we do not conceive to be at 





all ornamental: they are paltry wood cuts. 


The Blagdon Controversy. —Truths respecting Mrs. Hannah More's Mecting Houses 
and the conduct of her followers; addressed to the Curate of Blagdon, By 
Edward Spencer. Svo. Pr. 77. Robinfons. 1802. 

WE hove already beflowed fo much time and attention on this contro- 
verly, which has been extended much farther than the injudicious partifans 
of Mrs. More had any conception that it would be extended, that our re- 
marks on thofe publications on the fibject which itill remain to be confi- 
dered muft be much fhorter than we could wifh them to be. 

The author of the pamphlet before us is a medical gentleman, refident 
at Wells, whofe practice in that diftrict of country in which Mrs. More’s 
f{chools are, or, rather, cere, fituated 1s very extentive; and who, of courte, 
has had a very good opportunity of obtaining accurate information on the 
fubje& of this controverly. His “ Truths,” therefore, fhould be attentive- 
ly read and clofely inveftigated by every one who feels an intereft in the 
controverly. We are forry to fee, however, that Mr. Spencer’s zeal has, 
in fome inftances, outftripped bis judgment, by betraying him into intem- 
perate and virulent expretlions which even the example of his adverfaries 
could not juftify. As his pamphlet, we underftand, is about to be repub- 
lithed with additions, we have no doubt that the objeftionable paflages to 
which we refer, will be exputiged. If, as Mr. S. affirms, the Miis Mores 
did fay to “an honeft Quaker of” his “ acquaintance (who is ready to 
affirm it) whom they met on the road when returning in their carriage from 
ene of their {chool in{pections, on a Sanday, in the polifhed dialeét of Wap- 
ping, 
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ping, ‘ the Curate of Blagdon was one of the moft 





the greateft 2 
the vileft -—— that ever exiited!!!”—Still, we repeat, if they did fo fa 
forget ihemfelves as to vent fuchabufe, this ts no excule for Mr. Spencer; 
any more than the alledged declaration of their frothy advocate the Rey, 
Sir Abraham Elton, that “ we fhall not only deprive hin of his curacy, 
‘but proceed to take his gown from his back, we have fuch things to prove! 
fuch tranfgreffions to enumerate!” Alas, ay Sir Abraham ! he ‘has his 
1 


therto proved nothing more than his own folly, and the exiltence of a qua- 
lity not quite foexculable! “ The vileft, the grofleft calumnies, conveyed 
in the moit ignoble, bafe, and contemptible language, language that would 
difgrace a Poiflarde, the advocates of Mrs, More have not difdained to ule.” 
—If this be true, it is truly lamentable; but let not her adverfaries plead 
it as an excule tor them/elves. . 

In his hiftorical {ketch of Mrs. More’s fchool at Wedmore, which, he 
fells us “‘ grew into a meeting houfe for adu!ts,” he gives a mott difguit- 
ing account of the man who was appointed to be the matter; one Johx 

vard, “a notorious methodift preacher;” who broached <« do@trines 
inimical to the focial and moral order of fociety,” and who, under the 
fanétion of “ his favourite maxim ‘ the blacker the finner the brighter the 
faint’—*“ had the impudence to affert and 1 believe with (for) the balett 
and moft criminal of purpofes, that the patronefs of his order, the cele- 
brated Mrs. H. More herfelfhad not in her youth kept her mind in temper- 
ance, fobernefs, and chaftity?”—An aflertion fo falle was worfe than im- 
pudence, and deferved the fevereft chaftifement. ' No wonder that fuch a 
man fhould revile the clergy, and defpife the fervice of the eftablithed 
church; but it is a wonder, if it be true, that, when his enormities, which 
are here defcribed, <‘ were mentioned éy the Curate to Mrs. More and-her 

fifters, and more than once, they gencrally waved the matter by fayin 
* Twas certainly wrong if true ;—ceuld it be proved” And that, notwith- 
ftaiiding repeated remonfirances, he theuld be continued in his fituation, 
until a parith, meeting had been holden, and fome ftrong refolutions {ub- 
feribed by the vicar, the curate, the churchwardens, the overfeer, and two 
and twenty.of the parithioners, whole names (with a copy of the refolu- 
tions) are here given from the veiiry book. This meeting declared that 
the fchool was offenfive to them; that it was a meeting place for people 
who were not refpeétful to the regular miniftry of the church; and that 
they difapproved of fuch fchools as having ‘ the doubtful, if not dangerous, 
tendency of innovation.” Here Mr, Spencer exclaims, “ Lo! now this is 
the Mrs. More ‘ who has always guarded her fchools with the greatett 
fcrupulofity againft the intrufion of methodifm.’” O! Abraham! Abraham ! 
Abraham! how is thy veracity fallen!” In confequence of thefe refolu- 
tions, Harvard was difmiffed, but, we are told “* Mrs. More has‘fince pro- 
cured him a better fituation in London.”"—This‘man was fucceeded by a 
Mrs. Carroll, “ whofe known rank methodittical principles occafioned her 
lofing (to dese) the confidence of the town of Axbridge, ina fimilar fitua- 
tion.”—Mr. S. fays he has been alfo informed, that Harvard, before he left 
Wedmore, thewed a letter from Mrs. More, in which fhe “ expressed a de- 
sire to have a fei son seni her for a teacher, of the Westley persuasion;” that the 
Rev. Mr. Boak told a lady of great credit and refpectability in the parith, 
that “ Mrs. More thought the education of the younger part of the community was 
best entrusted to people of the methodistical order.” M r. Boak himfelt is feverely 
laihed for his encouragemeut of the fame principles; and for his conduct 
4nd 
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in the Blagdon Controverfy. Mr. Spencer attacks the “ Statement of 
Fats” by nme clergymen, formerly reviewed by us, and contradicts ever 
Jeading pofition which it contains refpecting the conduct of Mrs. More's 
fchools. im the parith of Wedmore, he atlerts, that, previous to the efta- 
blihment of Mrs. More’s fchool, “ there were not more than twenty or 
thirty Merhodists, now there are more than three hundred, and, inflead of 
being fatisfied with a fimple room, are about to erecta fumptuous mect- 
ing houfe.” 

The author details many other facts in confirmation of hisaflertions; and 
affirms, that Mrs. More “ conitantly attended Mr, Jay’s meeting heule at 
Bath, and has frequently received the facrament from that gentleman’s 
hands,”-——The ftyle of this pamphlet is incorrect; and it is evidently the 
production of a writer, little uled-to literary compolition, but earnett and 
zealousin that caufe which he believes to be the caufe of truth. 


An Alterative Epistle addressed to Edward Spencer, Apothecary. BY Lieut. 
Charles H. Pettinger. Second edition, 8vo. Pr. 16. 4d. Hazard, 
Bath; Harft, London. 1802. 


THIS publication is dated from Clifion; but we have been affured that 
no fuch man as Lieutenant Pettinger is known at Clifion; and that the 
real author of it is no oiher than the Rev. Mr. Drewilt of Chedder, who 
isvery well known to our readers. Whoever wrote it, it is a miferable 


compound of ftupidity and impudence. No book was ever publithed, ac+ — 


cording to this writer, at once “ fo wicked, fo abfurd, jo conceited, and 
lo valgar” as Mr. Spencer’s; and that gentleman is indirectly compared to 
‘“ Guy Faux, Margaret Nicholfon, or Jack the Painter.” Whatever Mr, 
Spencer’s defects may be, his beok contains fome flrong facts which the 
foi-difant Lieutenant has made no attempt to confute. 


[Vustrations of Falshood in a REY to some Assertions contained in Mr. Spencer's 
late publication. By the Rev. Thomas Drewitt, A. M. Curate of Ched- 
der. 8vo. Pe. 16. 4c. Hazard, Bath; Cadell and Davies, Lon- 
don. 1802. 


HERE Mr. Drewitt appears in propria perfona, and attacks his oppe- 
nent, in language not uncourtly, but with arguments fomewhat lame. For 
inftance, Mr. Spencer having inferred, from a declaration of Mr. Drewitt’s, 
that “ it «vould take ten years to finith the Blagdon Controverfy,” a with in 
that gentletnan that it might laft fo long, the latter tells the former that 
“by a parity of reafoning” he might infer, from Mr. S.’s remark, that 
“anniverfary meetings of fanatics on the peak of a mountain y 4 in the 
end terminate in jacobinical aflemblies,” that Mr. S. wishes and Agpes that 
they may fo terminate. We are unfortunately fo fiupid as not to perceive 
any farity of reasoning in thee inferences; though we can very plainly per- 
ceive that Mr. Drewitt makes no diftin€tion between will and may. 

Mr. D. fays that the ailertion of Mr, S. that he had alierted untruths 
which he had promifed to retract is false; and he denies that there are more 
than swenry methodi{is in the parifh of Chedder, though he admits that the 
methodiiis have lately built a large meeting houfe there, ‘in oAosition,” 
as he fays, “ to Mrs. Hannah More’s inftitutions and to the parifh church.” 


Mr, D. adds that “ there are very few paflages in Mr. S.’s pamphlet — 
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do not contain either falihood or mifreprefentation;” but he does not cons 
deicend to point out any other than thole which we have noticed, 


Calumny refuted in a Reply to several Charges advanced by Mr. Spencer of Wells, 
in his Pampklet, called * vuths,” his Advertisements and Hand-bills, B 
the Rev. Jolin Boak, Kector of Brockley. 8vo. Pe. 30. 9d. Hazard, 
Bath; Arch, London. 1802. 


THE agg aN documents in this pamphlet , intended to repel the ftate- 
ment, or, toule Mr. Boak's language, to refute the calumny, contained in 
Mr. Spencer’s tract, were inferted in the Briftol paper on the 5th of Fe. 
Beuary laf. Our reade s, by referring to the Antr-Jaconin Review 
for May, (Vol. xli. p. 107) will there find them, together with Mr, S.’s 
anfwer. Itis needlets for us, therefore, to add another word on the iubject. 


Elucidations of Craracter, occasioned by a Letter from the Rev. R. Lewis, published 
in the Re . eo Bere’s Address to’ Mrs. A More. With some Remarks na 
Pampiilet lately publish d by Edward Spencer of W ells. By the Rev, John 
Boak, Rector of Brockle ey. 8vo. Pe. 20. 6d. Hazard, Bath; Ca- 
deli and Davies, Lo udon. 


THIS pamphlet appears to have heen written before the “ Calumny 
refuted.” It contains fome letters of remontirance and contradi@tion to 
the Rev. R. Lewis, in contequence of that gentleman’s letter publithed in 
Mr. Bere’s addiels. There are but two pointsin it, worthy ofnotice. Mr. 
Boak threatens Mr. Lewis witha profecution from the friends of Mrs. Car- 
roll, one of Mrs. More’s fchool-miitire: les, for his prefumption m queition- 
ing the orthodoxy of that good woman’s prine iples; which certainly wears 
very much the appearance of an attempt to Cifect by menaces what cannot 


be atchieved by argument;—and to prevent all farther inveliigation of the | 


conduct of the perions entrutted with the management of thefe (chools. 
On thisaccount Mr. Lewis, very properly, we toimk, declines all farther 
correfpondence with Mr. Boak. The other point to be noticed is an in- 
cautious acknowledgment of Mr. Boak, who, in reply to an obiervation of 
Mr. Lewis, that the children at Wedmore were feldom perniitted by Mrs. 
Carroll to go to church, fays, “ you weil know that they always attended 
either at morning or evening fervice, wich was all they could i do, and allew 
them any re afonable time for le acning. ” So we find, at lati, that one effe@ 
of thefe {chools, the avowed object of which was to inttil religious princi- 
ples into the infant mind, and to induce the children to trequent their pa- 
ith chured, was to frevent thole children from attending church, as they 
unqueftionably ought, twice every fabbath! The Remarks on Mr. pee 
cer’s pamp hlet ine clude fome cot ite: dictions of atlertions made bys fir. S 
refpecting the perfonal conduct of Mr. Boak.—Our readers mutt have no- 
ticed the ungramma: ical ceniiruction of the thort fentence quoted above ;— 
we could have ielected others of fimilar inaccuracy, but we have been 
le's anxious to criticiie the language of the tracts ‘publifned during this 
controvery, than to inveitigate the facts which they exhibit. 


Tie Force of Contrast or Quotations, accompanied with Remarks, submitted to the 
serious con sacs ation of all who have interested themselves in what has been called 


the Bligden Controversy. Svo. Pr. 26, Gd. Hazard, Bath; Cadell and 
Davies, London. 1802, , 


THIS 
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‘ THIS is an attempt to convict Mr. Bere of falfhood, chiefly by making 
him contradict himlelf; for which purpofe detached fentences from his 


395 


two publications are given in oppofite columns. Our readers muft be 
aware ot the facility with which fwch an accufation may be fupported, 
when fenterces are fo given without any reference to the preceding or 
fubiequent paflages. But the author of this pamphlet. though, no doubt, 
he exerted all his induftry on the occation, has completely failed to efta- 
blith the point which he fo ftrongly labours to enforce, and the eftablifh- 
ment of which was his avowed object in taking up the pen; viz.—to dee 
ftroy Mr. Bere’scredibility, In order to thew our readers that this decifion 
isnot unjuit, we thall lay before them his firft attempt. 


“ The Rev. T. Bere, in his Ad- 
drefs, p. 42, when remarking on the 
Rev. Mr. Bevan’s tetiimony reipect- 
ing the Sunday {chool, fays, ‘ A maf- 
ter had a bale chila by his fervant, 
while he kept that fchool; another 
was a rank methodift, lived in a li- 


“ The Rev. Mr. Bevan’s worde; 
as they appear in the Statement of 
Fa¢ts, p. 9, are thefe—* The Suns 
day fchool, which the Mrs. Mores 
had the goodne’s to eftablifh at Cone 
giefbury, was highly approved of by 
me, and at their particular requeft, 


Sentetiedie ee en 


in union with my own inclinations, 
I as frequently attended it as my 
other official duties would permit.” 


cenfed houfe, and meeiings were 
there held, at thattime. It does not 
become me to comment upon Mr. 
Bevan’s highly approving fuch do- 
ings, or to make any obfervations 
on ifs being in unifon with his own 
inclinations.” 

“ Reader! let me requeft you, to examine with attention, the two fore- 
gring paflages. You will obferve, that Mr. Bere infinuates, that ‘ the 
oings’ which Mr. Bevan ‘highly approved’ are thefe—that ‘ a mafter 
(of Congrefbury School) had a bale child by his fervant:’ that ‘ another was 
2 rank methodift, lived in a licenfed houte, and that meetings we.e there 
held at that time.—Now, reader, be fo good as to examine Mr. Bevan's 
ftatement, and fay, if it contains one fyllable, to any ‘uch purpofe. 

“ I might here lay afide my pen, atlured, that the foregoing faét can 
leave no queftion in any honeft and unprejudiced mind, of the Rev. T. 
Bere’s chara@ter as a controverfialift, or as a man.” 

We fufpect the reader will differ materially from the author in his con- 
clufions, which are neither logically, nor morally, juft. What is the cafe, 
according to this teflimony? Mr. Bevan admits that the Sunday {chool was 
highly approved by him, and that he frequently attended it, at a requeit, 
in unifon with his own inclinations. Mr. Bere a(lerts that the {choolmafier 
was afroflig te chara¢ter, that he was a rank methodift, and kept a meet- 
ing-houfe. And afluming that Mr. Bevan could not be ignorant of thofe 
fatts, he infers, from his own language, that he approved them. Far be 
it from us to caft fuch an imputation on Mr. Bevan, but we muft fay, that 
his language was fo unguarded, and his approbation fo unqualified, as, 
admitting the charges againft the mafter to be true, to give a fanélion to 
the inference which Mr. Bere has drawn. And we cannot but think that 


this advocate of Mr. Bevan has difplayed a woeful want of judgment, to 

fay no more, in felecting this inftance, as a proof that Mr. Bere is not to 

be credited.—His next proof is equally defeciive, and thews'a manifeft 

want of candour and good faith. 
NO. XLIX. VOL. X11, 


Mr. Bere in his firit publication had faid, 
x that 
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that the miftrefs of Axbridge fchool “ had made long extempore Prayers. 
but in his fecond, he admits “ this woman, perhaps, did not pray extems 

re;” and this is urged againit him as a proof of incenfiftency and felf. 
contradidiion; when no man of fenfe and honour will regard ‘it in any 
other light than as a ftrong proof of Mr. Bere’s candour, and of his earneit 
defire to correct any mifreprefentation into which he might have been led, 
by perfons from whom he had derived his information. 

When a writer directly charges a clergyman and a magiftrate with ad. 
vancing wilful falfhoods, he fhould take {pecial care to be ftriftly correét 
in all his own allertions. Now this author ailerts, in his firtt page, that 
« moft of the affertions which Mr. Bere has advanced in his lati pamphlet, 
stand upon the single foundation of his personal credibtlity;” whereas Mr. Bere 
had exprefsly told the public that he had wwitten authorities for the assertions 
therein made, which he would readily produce to any genileman who might wish te 
inspect them. Of this flagrant mifreprefentation we fhall only jay, in the 
author’s own words;—“ An incorrect expreflion, when it does not mate- 
rially affect the main import of a pallage, may be pardoned, even though 
it be ufed by a graduated clergyman; but when an incorrect expreffion 
contains in itfelf the fubfiance, and very eflence of an accusation, the per 
fon who employs it has fomething more than incorrectnefs of language to 
an(wer for.” . 


Animadverjions on the Curate of Blagdon’s Three Publications; with fome Allu- 
Jions to bis Cambrian defeent from Gwyr ap Glendour, ap Cadwallader, ap 
Styfnig, as affirmed and fet forth by bimfelf, in the Twenty-cighth Page of 
bis Appeal to the Public. 8vo, Pp. 56. Hatchard, Boekseller te Her 
Majesty! !!!!! 1802. 7°; 


THIS is the moft violent publication which has appeared during the 
progrefs of this unhappy controverly. It is replete with the moft low, vul- 

r, and (currilous abule of Mr. Bere and his friends, and with the mo't 
fulfome adulation of Mrs. More. And forry are we to fee that this dil- 
gracetul compofition bears internal evidence of being publithed with the 
knowledge and confent of Mifs Martha More, at leait; for it contains an 
extraét from a private letter fiom Mrs, Bere to that lady, accompanied by 
a declaration that the whole of that le(ter can be produced. 

Adverting to Mr. Bere’s genealogy, the author fays—“ Had he made it 
mount up to King Brute, no ohe would have doubted his family claim, from 
his family temper; and indeed his name, though a change has taken place in 
the shelling of it, (in gratitude, perhaps, to the lace of his birth,) {eems, from 
a natural analogy, to warrant the fuppofition. The changes and chances 
ef this world, have long been a theme for moralifts. The feed of princes 
have been born in ditches, and of puillaut emperors on dunghills.  [¢ 
creates no wonder then, though it may caufe a retrofpedtive tigh, that 
through the ravages of war, and the lapte of ages, the illuftrious blood of 
‘ Gwyr ap Glendour, a Cadwalladar, ap Styfnig,’ thonld have been drawa 
down, to the laft lees, inan ale-houle, at Carditf; or that their feed {hould 
have re-appeared in the perfon of Mr. Bere, when he uttered his firft petu- 
lant fquall under an humble roof adorned with -the fign of the Turee 
Piceons. Yet fome analogy to his future temper might be traced under 
this fupplement to his armorial bearings; as the three gall-/ess doves have 
proved {0 emblematical of the future meeknefs of his temper, and the gentle 
wirtues of hisheart, Let not the rough name of dear feem incontitient with 
this; 
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fis; for, as Shakefpear affures us, that this man Lion would roar like any 
sucking dove; fo this MAN Bear can coo fofily and fweetly, as the public 
and Mrs. H. More and Sir A Elton, &c. &e. can witnels. Doubtlefs it 
was the indelible character of this heroical blood, marked in his broad face 
and fcowling eyes, that engaged Mr, Gritfith Price to patronize the {kipping 
alehoule boy, and with enlightened charity, to fend him firft toa gram- 
mar-f{chool, and afterwards a fervitfor to Oxford. The feed of « Gwyrap 
Glendour, ap Cadwallader, ap Styfnig,’ throve and profpered. From the 
Three Pigeons at Cardiff, it had a'pired to a fervitor hip at Oxford; from 
its fervitorfhip it afpired to the u‘her‘hip of a little {chool at Cowbridge, 
rotected by the fpirits of his demi-god anceftors, it {crambled acrofs the 
Channel, and afpired to the curacy of Wrington. But here, gentle reader, 
as fome blemith tiains the g-eateit and bett human charaéters, it mutt be, 
reluctantly, confeffed, that the high and haughty feed of ‘ Gwyr ap Glen- 
dovr, ap Cadwallader, ap Styfnig,’ bowed fervilely down to lick the duft 
off the fhoes ef Dr. Waterland, his rector; and to fawn on every gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood. But, perhaps, it was wife for the remote (cion 
of Syyfnig to bend the srirf® NECK to times and circumiiances: be that as 
it may, the blood of ¢ Gwyr ap Glendour, ap Cadwallader, ap Styfhig,’ 
foon rofe buoyant again in the curate’s veins, as he marked the village beau 
ties of Mifs Box, only child of the apothecary at Wrington, and fole heirefs 
to his 
Powders and plaifiers, 
Bolufes and biitters, 
Potions and lotions, 
Cathartics and clyfters: 
What though her father watched his infidious advances and Cambrian 
capers with a jealous eye: the cunning Curate contrived to deceive all his 
care, and to elude all his caution; and knowing that it was good policy, 
however it might be good principle, to win fo fair a prize, he {aid to him- 
lelf, «if L can but get at the old fellow’s stromg fox, 1 thall not get into the 
wrong box;’ he prevailed on Mils Box to go off to church wiih bim one 
morning, (when her father, perchance, was introducing to the world fome 
other remote and unfuipected offspring from the illufirious ftock of ‘ Gwyr 
ap Glendour, ap Cadwallader, ap Styfnig,’) and to ennoble herlelt by unit- 
ing her more plebeian blood with his. The outwitted apothecary fiormed 
and {wore, and abufed the crafty Curate: but time, and his daughter’s 
prayers and tears, at laft conquered his obduracy; and now the blood of 
‘ Gwyr ap Glendour, ap Cadwallader, ap Styfnig,’ began to mantle in their 
Cardiff defcendant’s veins to fome purpofe.” 
If all the ttores of Grub-{treet had been rifled, they could not have pro- 
daced two pages of matter more difgufling, more dilgraceful, or more 
ftupid. Having extracted it, it is but juftice to fay, that whatever may 
have been Mr. Bere’s origin, we have documents in our poiletlion which 
prove, that, during his refidence in Wales, he was honoured w ith the coun- 
tenance and friendthip of perions of great refpe€tability ; and the mere cir- 
cumftance of his having obtained a prefentation toa living, and a feat ona 
relpeCtable bench of magiiirates, under fuch difadvantages of birth, is the 
firongeft prefumptive evidence of the goodnefs of his character and conduét. 
_ There is fcarcely a page in this pamphlet which is not calculated to exe 
cite difgufi. We ‘thall not, however, offend our readers with any farther 


extradls, except two or three fentences of his adulation to his idul, “ To 
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level a blow at her eminent piety, is to level one at religion.”—Impudent 
blafphemy !—"« And if the undifcriminating many—who are taught to 
take things upon trufi—are {uffered to confider Aer asa fanatic, or an hypos 
crite, Chriftianity itlelf may fall into difrepute~ with them.”—“* A woman 
in whofe jult caule the far more facred one of religion itlelf is involved.” 
« Her f{crupulous vigilance has always guarded her admirable {chools from 
the encroachments of ‘enthufiaim, abule, and perverfion,’ as far as ill- 
health, and frequent abfence, and numerous avocations would admit of.” 
—* The world does not eafily forget any circumflances of the leaft confe- 
uence to fuch a woman.”— Mrs. Bere might, lometimes have surprised 
Mrs. H. More, but at no moment could the ever occation her confternation, 
The fuppofition—confidering the immeafurable diltance between the mindé 
of the two women—is too ridiculous.”—“‘ Though elevated above your real 
birth, you have never rifen above the little local importance of an ob{cure 
clergyman and magiftrate, in an ob{cure village ;—‘ the bellowing of mum- 
bo, jumbo,’ therefore (to ule your own elegant phrafe ‘ vibrating the mott 
fentible nerves of the Ancient Briton,) cannot place you on a Jevel with Han- 
nah More. Selt-elevated, and felf-{upported, in the firft literary and titled 
circles in England: and admired and refpecied in them all; you mutt be 
superlatively arrogant to fancy that yeu can ever be confidered on an equal 
footing with her; that you can be honoured where she is honoured ; or capa- 
ble of thining where she fhines.”—“ Whatever Mrs. H. More’s motives were, 
they were right, though you fay they were wrong.”—“ When you aflume a 
folemn clerical tone, and advise her to ‘ cleave to the delightful doctrines 
of the gofpel,” is it not like the raven teaching the nightingale to sing, or the 
mole the eagle to see.” Refolved to have a pair of eagles for his imperial 
car, this fublime rege in the next page fays, “ Your own virulence, 
and the vulgar abule of your fatellite, Spencer, againft Dr. Randolph, 
only excite fcorn. They are like the petulant peckings of two chattering 
daws, at the searing eagle.” But we will not difguit our readers with any. 
farther famples of this moft miferable tiuff. We thall only obferve, that 
the author admits that Mrs, H. More did prefer secret charges againit Mr. 
Bere to his rector, which were tran{mitted to the bifhop; and he has even 
the effrontery to juftify the lady for refufing Mr. B. a copy of his accu- 
fations, and the bithop for acting upon them without communicating them 
to the party acculed!—Speaking of thefe charges he fays, “ it would have 
been as imprudent in Jer to have trutted you with them, as it was unrea- 
fonable and thamelets in you to demand them, after yeur own conduct ;”—— 
* there were strong realons why the Bithop and the Chancellor could not, 
in honour, publith the /igher charges—for fach the former owned they 
were—againit you.”"—So it is Aenouradle in a judge to condemn without 2 
hearing, but dishonowrable in him to communicate to the accufed the charget 
ercity Ber led to his condemnztion!—-Truly this gentleman has moft fin- 
gular notions of denour; and we congratulate the Morites on having f{e- 
cured fo honourable an advocate ! 
There now only remain to be noticed two or three other pamphlets on 
this controverly; the principal of which is “ The Force of Contraft con- 
tinued.” Thetle, together with two Letters in defence of Mrs. More, and 
another, on the other fide, in which Mrs. More is ftated to have received 
the facramer! at the hands of Mr. Jay sundry times, we are, reluctantly, com- 
pelled to poftpone. We fully intend, however, that they hall all appear 
in our next, when we earnelily hope to bring the Blagdon Controverly 
to a clole. { REVIEWERS 
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Mr. Kertu’s Defence of Campsecy’s Luctures on Ecclesiastical History, 
(Concluded from P. 224.) ; 


SHOUGH not called upon to enter into the difpute with thofe who 
4] are termed High Churchmen, I mutt alfo correct your reviewer when 
he aflerts in the next paragraph “ that Dr. Campbell labours to prove that 
the conititution of the Chriftian church was by the appointment of the di- 
vine founder, congregational and democratical.”—The fact here is, that 
Dr. Campbell infiead of labouring to prove this, exprelsly denies that there 
is any appointment of the divine founder—or of either eur Saviour or his apostles, 
with regard to a particular form of church polity, contained in Scripture.* 
He merely confiders the actual goverament of the primitive church, or 
the form of polity which fublilfied in the purett ages of Chriftianity, as a 
matter of fact, which is quite diftinét from all arguments about a jus di- 
vinum; and in relating this fact, and tracing the rile, progres, and de- 
cline of the hierarchy, he examines the teliimonies of a// the Fathers + or 
ancient writers, as hiftorical evidences, or witnelles of the facts which they 
secord as taking place in their time, without confounding their opinions 
with their teftimony. Pardon me, Sir, when I remark that inflead of 
{peaking of the palpable contradictions in thee pofihumous volumes, as you 
do of Dr. Campbell’s lectures—if you had read them wath inte lgence, at- 
tention, and impartiality, you would not have repreiented Dr. Campbell 
as labouring to prove the very reverfe of what he has allerted—nor cone 
founded queftions of argument with matters of fact. t 

Without analyzing your not very decent comparifon of lay baptilm to 
Dr. Campbell's footman tolling a heathen negro into a river, | would re- 
mind you that the Doctor obierves, that “ nothing advanced by him, can 
be julily underfiood to combat the propriety of limiting, for the take of dif- 
cipline, the power of baptiim to fewer hands, than that of preaching, 
when once a fixed miniltry is fettled in a church, and regulations are adopte 





_ 


* Indeed! Pray, then, what is it, good Sir, which the Doétor labours 
to prove in the long extract from his third lecture given in pp, 358 and 
359 of our eighth volume? We were exceedingly furprited to meet with 
fuch reafoning by a profeilor of divinity in a /resbyterian Church; but we 
are fill more furprized, if poMible, to find a tcholar, a gentleman, and a 
clergyman, denying that there is fuch reafoning ina work which has been 
almoit two years in the hands of the public! 

+ dll the Fathers! Have you read the works of a// the Fathers, that 
you think yourfelf entitled to hazard this extravagant aflertion? We do 
not recollect him examining the following teftimony, though it is the tefti 
mony of a Father, who is a general favourite in the Church of Scotland :— 
Ut fciamus traditiones apottolicas fumptas de vetert Teftamento: Quod 
AARON ET Fitit ejus atque Levirz in templo fuerunt, hoc fibi Epise 
copret Pressyreri atque Diacon: vendicent m Eccletia, 

Hicron. ad Evegr, 

t Pardon us, Sir, if we confider this remark as the offspring of vanity 

and ignorance, 
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ed for its government.”* With refpect to the practice of what you may 
deem lay bapti{m, I would remind you, that the baptifm of the Scotti 
bifhops who were conlecrated at the reftoration, and probably of at leat 
one half of buth the laity and clergy of this iflaud, who were alive at that 
period, was by perfons whom the violent fupporters of the hierarchy 
would call laymen:t—and with relpect to the validity of (uch baptiim, J 
would reier you fo Bifhop Fieetwood’s tract, entitled « The Judgment of 
the Church of England, in the cafe of lay bapttim, and the dienters’ bap- 
tifm;” where this worthy and learned biihop, who was both an antiquary 
and a divine, clearly fhews that the Church of England never quetiioned 
the validity of either;} and where he proves in the molt fatistactory man- 
ner the novelty of the contrary doctrine.§ I avoid entering into the con- 
troverly mylelf; and would alfo requelt you, Sur, to confider that when 
our holy religion lies bleeding from the wounds inflicted by infidels, this 
is not a time to revive the antiquated claims of thoie who are calied High 
Churchmen||—eipecially thofe claims which the Church of Rome never 

preferred, 





* The power.of baptifm was never limited to fewer hands than that of 
Areaching in the proper ienfe of the word, before the days of Calvin, whole 
authority has with us very little weight. 

t+ True; and thoulands of perions in the Church of Rome have been 
baptized by midwives. Do you think midwives aushorized to difpente the 
facraments of Chrifi? /¥¢ certainly contider ali ‘uch baptilms as irregular 
and unauthorized; but where they are adminifie:ed and received in faith, 
we have yo doubt but they will be accepted by him who knows whereof 
we are made, and who will not impute ta his trail creatures as crimes 
the effects of unavoidable ignorance. Such is our opinion on this tubject, 
and we hold a fimilar opinion with re(pe@ to the {alvation of thole who 
never heard of the Gofpel; but we do not therefore think that the Goel 
is of xo importance, or that a man, capable of making the inquiry, ts not 
called upon to inquire impartially who is aushorized to adminilier toe tacra- 
ments of Chriil. 

~ Had Bifhop Fleetwood been ten times more learned and werthy than 
he was, we certainly fhould not have thought of inquiring of him the judg- 

ment of the Church of Eng'and on this fubject, when we can read that 
judgment in the words of she Church her self. See the Ministration of Private 
Baptism in the book of Common Prayer, which gives the /ie direct to this 
gefort of your oracle. 

§ The xovelty of the contrary do@trine! Are Tertullian and Ignatius 
writers of yelterday? But on this fubject, we beg leave to refer you to 
Bingham’s Scholastic History of Lay Baptism on your own fide of the queiiion, 
and to Lawrence’s Lay-baftism invalid on the other; and when you have 
read thefe two works with attention, you will perhaps be convinced that 
Bifhop Fleetwood knew very little of the matter. 

jj Is it a time then to revive the democratical claims of the profligate 
author of the book called The Rights of the Christian Church? Recollect your- 
felf, Sir, if indeed you be ospable of recollection, and you will foon pert- 
ceive that fuch claims are, at preient, more to be dreaded even by your 
ecclefiaftical eftablithment than the claims of High-Churchmen. You will 
likewile perceive, if your /erce/tions be quick, that fhould any wee 

rom 
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eferred, notwithftanding of her exceflive attachment to the hierarchy.— 

proceed to another number of your periodical performance. 

You begin your criticitms on Dr. Campbell’s leQures in your Review 
for May, with deducing the exclutive right of baptizing from the words 
of our Lord’s addrefs to the apoitles immediately before his afcenfions and 
you compare, in my opinion* very improperly, his Majetty’s commiilion, 
in favour of Dr. Campbell, who appointed him Principal ef Marifchal Col- 
lege,—an ofhce which could belong only to one man, with the divine cem- 
million, which was given by our Saviour to the eleven apotiles; which 
was entru(ted to them all in common,+ and which, for aught that appears 
to the contrary, was not conferred on them merely as apotiles. Your 
comparifon here is neither appolite nor very becoming ; and you certainly 
have not confidered the words of our Lord’s commiilion to the Apoliles, 
with all the attention which they delerved, when you make ule of thein 
te prove that the bilhops are the apoliles’ fucce‘Jors, or in that charaGter 
are particularly alluded to in that commiflion;—for there is not a word 
either of bithops, or of fucceflors to the apofiles in the whole paflage.§ 
Our Lord fays only, “ J am with you always,” which he is with every fincere 
Chrittian, and efpecially with every Chriltian alflembly, or wherever twe or 
shyee are gathered tegether in his name: And Dr, Campbell very properly 
tranflates the words cars rng @utsresxs TH aewvos, to the conclusion of this state. 
Now, Sir, { fufpeét that you muft either admit that this comimiflon, or 
farewell addrefs to the apoiiles, regarded them as believers and not merely 
as apoiiles, or elie you mufi give up the whole patlage to the people called 
Quakers; who infiit that this was only a temporary commillion to the firtt 
publilhers of the Gofpel.|| Let me here, Sir, requeit your atlention toa 

general 


—, 





from this agitation of thefe oppotite claims, it muft be attributed wholly 
to Dr. Campbell, the editor of his lectures, and the reverend George Skene Keith ; 
unlefs you be of opinion that prefbyterians and independents have an un- 
quefiionable right to attack High Churchmen, and that High Churchmen 
are in duty bound to make no relifiance ! 

* Is your opinion of more value than our’s? Let the public judge. 

+ But our Saviour had then 500 diiciples; and will you fay that the 
commiflion was entrulted to ¢4em in common ? 

t We flatter ourlelves that to all, but thofe who “ feeing will not fee,” 
we have made much appear to the contrary. m= 

§ If you have confidered at a/! our argument from the commiflion given 
to the apoiiles, you certainly deem the readers of our journal fouls, or you 
could not have trifled with them in this manner. Let them read again 
from page 13 to the middle of page 15 of our ninth volume, and they will 
perceive that you have mifrepretented the object of our reafoning, which 
goes to prove, and, we hefitate not to fay, proves that the commithon was 

iven to the eleven as apostles or ministers, and wor as Christions, fo ridiéu- 
foutty affirmed by you and your matter. ‘Phe quettion relpecting the apol- 
tles’ fuccetiors is difcutied afterwards. 

| Your swpicion is extremely ill founded; and if you were accuflomed 
to think before you write, you would xo have fulpeéted, that we muft 
adopt either fide of an alternative, of which we truit that you reje€l both 
otherwife we thall be compelled to entertain donbts of your 
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general remark upon this pailage of Scripture: —While J mof firmly belieue 
that it was worthy the Son of God, to die for our offences, and to rife again 
for our juftification, 1 do not fee that it was worthy of him, who was withox 
Father, without mother. and mehout defcent or pedigree from a tribe of prie/s, 
w~who abylifned the priefthood of Aaron,—and who himfelf abideth a prieft con- 
finually, to refirict his promifes to the apoftles, and their sierical jucceffors, 
{ fuppupna any of the ordinary teachers of Chrifiamty te be firicily fuch )—or 
that tt became him, for whom are all things and by whom are all things—when 
the Captain of our fa'vation was made perfedl throucsh fafferings, and was now 
to return unto his Heavenly Father ;—1 fay that it became him in the laj 
words wich he fpake on the garth, to eflablifn a hierarchy in a pure and bene- 
volent religion. which was meant to embrace all natrons and to fubfift under all 
the various forms of political goverMments. I may be wrong in fiating any 
epinrons or arguments of the Fathers, in difiufing a polemic queflion, or in 


invefligating any fudjett of refearch.— But I think I cannot be wrong in fup- 


poping that the Son of God, and redeemer of men in this promife to be with his 
difciples, and in the inflitution of the form of bapt fm, immediatly before his 
afcenfion, had nothing lefs in view, than either the jus dtvinum, or apoftoical 
juccefion of bifhops, of prefoyters, or of any particular clafs of inflructors, in 
any one of the vartous fects into which Chriflians are u nhapprly divided.— He 
Ahadin his eye, when he fad I am with you to the end of the world, not the 
@pojlles and ther epifiopal fucc efors—but the difciples or converts belonging lo 
all nations ; not an order of churchmen—but an order of beings, whom he had 
purchafed with his blood,—To refritl this promife to bifhops, or inflrudiors of a 





—— 
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Chrifiianity! If the commiflion, or farewell addrefs to the apofiles, re- 
arded them as believers, and not merely as apoftles, you will turely grant 
hat it was meant either to regard them ad and to regard them only: or to 

include all Christian believers wiatever: you have no other alternative.— 

Now, Sir, if it regarded ail the apostles and them only, and if by is state in 

Dr. Campbell’s “ very proper tianilation,” he meant the Jewish state; are 

you not aware that, im his farewell addre{s, our blefled Lord made to his 

apoftles a promife, which was fulfilled to zone of them but the apoiile St. 

John, who was the only one of the eleven who dived to the conclusion of that 

fate? Ifthe promife regirded all believers whatever, mult we not con- 

elude, by Dr. Campbell’s “ very proper tranilation,” that Chrili ceased to 
be with believers after the destruction of Jerusalem; and that Chriftian preach- 
ers teach falfe dogrine, when, in the words of the Wedtmintter Confc!- 

Gon of Faith, they inttru@ the people committed to their care that even 

now in the 19th century, “ Chrift, by his own Avesence and spirit, doth, 

accorJing to his promi’e, make the minifiry, oracles and erdinances of God 
effeciaal,” &c.? Read again with attention what you have here faid on 
the commiilion given to the apoliies, and the promife made to them in thei 
execution of that commiflion; and we think it impofible but you muit fee 
that Dr. Campbell’s tianflation is erroneous, and that it is by him and you, 
and not by us, that the pailage is given up to the people called Quakers. 

Indeed, “ir, there feems to be no other alternative, but either to renounce 

your bapti'm and become Quaker, or te give up that “ very proper tran- 

Nation,” and admit with us that the apofi'es were to have ‘uccellors in the 

Church “even unto the end of the world,” whether thofe fucceilors were 

to be bimops or preihyters. 
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fea of Chriftians, is to fuppofe that the Son of God at the moment of his afcen- 
fon was fo {peak as the Patron of Churchm en, and of a pa rticular cla/s of 
"thofe, and uot as the Friend of the Auman race.* 

tn your Review for May, you have alio a great deal of difcuffion about 
Hilary, or the p.eudo Ambroie. It is hee inc umben 1t on me, as the friend 
of Dr. Campbell, merely teres wk, that Hilary’s sescimeny isa quite diftina 

matter from his reli gio. is opinions. As his vc ‘Ta ity is not calle dyn que ition, 
he mui il be allow ed to be an unexc eplionabi e witnels of a matter of fac i, 


nd even the more unexceptionable, if his teitimony did pot fupport thgige 


particular opinions which he had efpouted. + 





* We have attended to this remark according to your gt ; and are 
aftonithed to find the modest man, who cenlures our arrogance for prejum- 
ing to controvert ihe opinions of Dr. Campdcell, lo far forgettin g buniell, 
to flate rules of fitnefs for the conduct of the Son of God!!! As we can- 
not bring our elves to approve of their conduc 

« Who rudely take the high priori road, 
‘ And reafon downward, tll they doubt of God,"— 

fo we we. not follow your ex: imple; but as yox probably delight in fuch 
bold meditations, we beg leave to luggeli to you the propriety of conticder- 
ing how far it became the ( ‘apt iin of our falvation, in the law words which 
he { ipake upon earth, to preic ‘vibe a form or the admiflion of members into 
that focie ty of which he is the head, and at the ‘ame time give no perfon 
or order of per’ons authority to adminifter the affairs of the fociety! How 
far it became him to precribe a form of ba pti m to be obferved in the 
fociety mays s, even unto the end of the world, and yet leave every man 
at liberty o baptile by any other form which he may choele to adopt ! 
Whether " might not as we ll become him to eftablith a jus divinum or apof- 
tolical fucceffion ofthe minifiers of bapti'm, as to leave the whole matter 
ad arbitrium vulgi, as you and Dr C ampbell contend that he did! Whe- 
ther St. Paul could, with any propriety, befeech the Theilalonian converts 
to “ know them who laboured among them, and were over them in te 
Lord,” it there were no perfuns over them in the Lord! Whether that uni- 
ty, to which the fame apolile fo earnefily exhorts the Corinthians, was 
not then, and is not now, impossible, if every three or four illiterate Chrif- 
tians have a right by divine appoimtment to choofe their own minifler, and 
to prefcribe the form by which he is to adminifter the facraments of Chrift! 
And, whether, if the clergy of our two national eftablifhments had all la- 
boured to prove that a divi ine commiflion is neceflary to authorize any man 
to feed the flock of Chrift, with as much earnetinefs as Dr. Campbell and 
you have laboured to prove the contrary, the peace of thofe churches 
could have been difturbed as it now is, by lay- -preac hing methodifts, Bere- 
ans, independents, and the fociety for propagating the Golpel at home! 

+t What Dr. ¢ ‘ampbel! quotes from Hilary is not testimony, thonzh he and 
vou choole to give it that name. It is a fingle fentence, violently and us- 
fairly torn from the context of his Ex/ro: ition of the Fourth Chapter of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians; and, read in connexion with what precedes and follows it, 
every man of candour will perceive that it teaches a doctrine very different 
from that in fupport of which it is qsoted by Dr. Campbell. See our 9th 
vol. pp. 16 and 17. 


While 
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While, in tie fame review, you pay a compliment to Dr. Campbell's 
Jearning, and acinit his diflinction between xnevrow and :y2xyy MiGeurs, you 
don’t feem to perceive where the principal difference between theie words 
confifts, The firft word implies Audblicity in the manner—the fecond denotes 
the agreeableness of the matter, Or goodness of the tidings. When Philip entered 
the city of Samaria he preached Chritt, i.e. he /rublicly proclaimed the > Mey 
siah, eMNEU TTY UTOKS TOY XeSOr ; when he did the fame thing in a private con. 
verlation with the cunuch ivayysafero zvtw. The Samaritans who believed 
3 Philip’ $ pre aching are faid to believe twa CsAvwww rwxyyeni Coun w NOL xneueworr, 
, when the fame Phillip preached the gofpel in the other citics, it is 
faicl sumyy:Aszaro 1x6 woAss murs, he gave the good lidings to all the ¢ ities 5 
only perhaps not so Aud/iclyas inSamaria, You would find no contradictions 
between the preliminary dillertations and the criticilms in Dr, Campbell’s 
Letiures, if you examined both with attention. * 

In the fame review you prefer avery ftrong accufation againft Dr. C amp- 
bell as unfairly quoting Tertullian, or mifreprefenting what that father has 
afferted. You fay, that “if he had quoted the whole argument of Tertul- 
lian, he would have hardly ventured, even before his juvenile auditors, to 
intult the Irith nonjuror Dodwell, for affirming that Tertullian argues here 
not from a known practice, but from his own opinion of the rights of lay- 
men in fuch contingencies.” You add, “ that the verieit tyro in letters, 
muft fee that the two detached fentences here quoted from Tertullian, as 
hiftorical teitimony, are in fact nothing but inferences of the individual au- 
thor, from a prince iple which he very abjurdly aflumes to ferve a particular 
purpole.” This is placing Dr. Campbell, whofe learning you generally 
extol, below the veriest tyro in letters. +. Now, Su, what if I thould fay, 

that 


T 
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* Had yeu examined them with half the attention that we did, you could 
hardly have trifled in this manner with your readers. Kugucow lignifies I 
voclaim as herald; but though the proclamations of heralds are uttered in 
public, publicity cannot be their charac teristic distinciion, bec aule aman with 
no authority whatever may proclaim either good or bad news, as publicly 
as he who comes for the purpofe in the name of his fovereign. Our field- 
preachers have no authority, human or divine, to execute that office which 
they fo prefumptuoutly ulurp. They cannot, therefore, with propriety, be 
faid xneveaty ro wwayyeriov; and yet they may have fometimes proclaimcc 
their jargon in the church-yard of Keith-hall as publicly as ever you pro- 
claimed the fober truths of the golpel in the church. Every man preaching 
the gelpel with authori ivy may be faid either unevertis To ‘uxyyiAtey, OF tuxyyAiw- 
Gas: but no man who communicates fuch glad tidings without authority can 
with truth be faid xnguccer, though he is certainly evepyAfousos. Such is 
the dillingtion between anovcow and rayyAigiyxs, fo clearly pointed out, 
and to completely eftablithed, by Dr. Campbell, in his fifth preliminary 
differtation; and we cannot enough wonder at the feeblenels of your at- 
tempt to perfuade your readers that he points out a different diftinction. 
Perhaps you are of opinion that he underiiood not the words, but are 
athamed to fay fo of a man whom you had previoully repretented as mn- 
fallible! 
+ No, Sir, this is not placing Dr. Camphell’s Larning low, but placi ing his 
pruesnce high, He knew p perfeetly well that, had he quoted the whole of 
Tertulliaa’s 
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that this rath affertion does not become a veteran literary Reviewer? You 


call Tertullian “a paradoxical father ;”* and you may allo, when in ct 
humour of giv ing harih epithets, call the two obnoxious palag¢ s eithe 
vadoxes Of falsehoods, if you pleaie; but they are not given in the form of Lis 
ferences, but in th: it of illuttrations + or declarations. The inference in 
this argument of Tertullian’s begins, and naturally fhould begin, with an 
igitur, not with an adeoor an ubt. The fact or the declaration of the fa@ 
may ealily be dittingui hed from the inference that is wifhed to be drawn.— 
« Adeo ubi ecclefiaitici erdinis non efi concelius, et offers, et tinguis, et 
facerdos et tibi lolus—Sed ubi tres ecceiia eft, licet laici.” The words, 
adeo ubi, followed by the mdicative mood, a e merely declaratory or illutiva- 
tive. It would have been otherwile, if the expreflion had been adeo wt, and 
followed by a verb in the lubjunc live mood. ‘Tertullian’s inference is very 
clearly expret tied by himt elt—* Jezrur ti habes jus lac erdotis, habeus oportet 
etiam diciplinam facerdotis.”¢ This little word, igitur, m Englith theres 
fare, is wonderfully convenient for informing tyros in reafoning, where an 
inference begins; and it ought not to have been overlooked by a lage Res 
viewer : § nor thould Dr. Campbell be here placed below the “© wertest tyre 
in letters” {or paying re{pect to the illuttration of Tertullian’s adeo, or to the 
declaration of his wéi, though he might not, when he {peaks of that father’s 
argument, confider his igitwr as conclutive, or his inference tairly drawn. 

[ judge it unneceflary to defend Dr. Caimpbe I, as the tup porter of acen- 
gregational (cheme of ecclefiatucal polity, as, m your Review for May, you 
fo often would reprefent him to be, becaufe, in faét, he does not fupport 
any fuch {cheme; || he only relates faithfully the different changes in the 

olity of the church at diflerent periods 5 and thews that ia the primitive 
church the order of bifhops and prefbyters was the fame; the word emexoe 








—- 


Tertullian’s argument, the veriefi tyro in letters malt have feen the words, 
which he 4as quoted, are not historical testimony; and, therefore, like a jrw- 
dent man he tore them violently from the context! ‘To fuch conduct the 
public will give the name to which it is entitled, 

* Was he not a paradoxical father of the chureh? or do you know any 
thing more of him than what you have learned from Dr, Campbell and us § ? 
But we be ‘g your pardon : you have read the writings of a// the Fathers!!! 


+ Tilufirations of an argument againil the lawlulnels of fecond marviaze: <. 


t But Tertullian’s reafoning begins before this: it begins with the 
words “ Inde gitur apud nos ple ‘uius atque infiructius preteribitur,” &c, 
(See our 9th vol. p. ly.) AU your olientation of criticlim on the words 
adeo, ubi P and igrrur, is the refore nothing to the purpole ; it is a mere pue- 
rile diiplay of learning out of place. 

§ Nor by the fage minitter of Keith-hall, who fhould have taken the thor % 
out of his own eye, before he had pretended to eipy a mote in his brother's 
eye. Igitur may, indeed, be a convenient word for informing tyres in rea- 
soning where an inference begins; but we have here complete evidence that 
it does not always communicate this information to men who are “ too 
wilty” to be even /yros in realoning. 

\ ‘Do you really tuppole that any man, who can read, will believe this 
aflertion of yours, in oppolition tv the evidence of his own eye- fight? If 
you do, mode ity mutt be at leaft as predominant a feature of your charac- 
ter as wit! 
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wes, a bishet, or overseer, being properly the name of office, and the word 
wcichurre® a prelbyter, or elder, being a title of refpect, borrowed from 
the jewith cuftom; which was indeed analogous to feveral other nations, 
But though Dr. Campbeil makes thefe juft criticif{ms, he does not (upport 
any form of church government as of divine autherity; and he commends the 
Jiberality.of both the churches eftab!i{hed in this itfand, in not excluding any 
other forms of ecclefiaitical polity befides theirown. However different, 
(lays he,) thefe churches are in the plans of government which they have 
adopted, and how much foever each of them is attached to its own, they 
equally avoid limiting the Chriftian minitiry toone particular model.” Now, 
Sir, you have quoted what Dr. Campbell has extra¢ted from the articles of 
the Church of England, and from the Scotch Confetiion of Faith in 1567, * 
which was always confidered as the creed of the Scotch Epifcopalians; 
and you have added a number of other quotations of your own, from thefe 
or other authorities; as if Dr. Campbell had been guilty of milreprelenting 
the matter.¢ But except you prove that either of thefe churches limits the 
Chriftian miniftry to its own particular model, you prove nothing againtt 
Dr. Campbell; and if you attempt to prove this to be the doctrine of either 
ehurch, you libel that church which you prote/s to honour, and ilew that 
you want liberality of mind, when you would claim a jas divinem in favour 
of any particular form ot ecclefialtical polity. { 

le 
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* So it is in the manulcript; but our quotation is of what Dr. Campbell 

has extraGted from the Westminster Confession of Faith, which was approvetl 
by the General Affembly of the Prefbyterian Church of Scotland im 1647, 
and ratified by act of parliament in 1690, as fhe public and avowed con- 
feflion of the fame church as then and now eftablithed by law ! 
+ t And has he not mifreprefented the matter by quoting his authorities 
partially? Pray, Sir, what kind of people do vou take the readers of our 
Journal to be, that you thus call upon them fo frequently to give no credit 
to the evidence of their own fenles? 

t What thofe characters teach with refpeét to the Chrittian miniliry the 
reader will find in pp. 20 and 21, of our ninth volume; and he will judge 
whether they hbel themlelves, or have both been libelled by Dr. Campbell 
and you. ‘That they have set been libelled by us is incontrovertible ; be- 
caule we have fiated their doétrine in their own words. We heg leave, 
however, for their fakes as well as for our own, to make a few ob’ervations 
on that magic phrafe /éderality of mind, which 1s fo frequently uled, and, on 
this fubject as well as fome others, fo little underitood. It is with z//ibe- 
rality as Biltiop Horne obferved it to be with svferstitioa, of which the 
Church-of-England man accules the Papilt; the Prefbyterian, the Church- 
man; the Independent, the Prefbyterian; the Deift, the Independent ; and 
modern Philofophers, themall. A phrafe of fo vague a meaning thould not 
be employed to fiigmatize any man or order of men, unle!s he, by whom it 
is employed, fay expre!sly how far liberality extends. ‘That you may ap- 
ply your favourite phrate with precifion to the writer of thefe notes, he will 
{tate clearly his own belief with refpect to the varioas points immediately 
conneéted with the fubje@t under ditcutfion. 

He believes then, that “ baptifm and the Lord’s Supper are generally 
neceflary to falvation.” If this be iliberal, he isa man of iliberal mind. 


As 
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Yo your Review for June, you aflert, that “ it is impoti ible to read Dr. 
Campbell’ s Lectures, Aowever cursor: ily, without perceiving that the tendency 
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As washing with water in the name of the Holy Trinity, and eating bread 
and drinking wine in remembrance that Chi itt died tor us, are not actions 
morally good, or fuch as we would be led to perform by the inftin@ive im- 
pulfes of nature, or the deductions of mere reafon, he believes that they 
derive all their importance in the fcheme of Cheatin trom the pofitive in- 
fiitution of-the Son of God. If this be illiberal, he mu(t again plead guilty 
to the charge of ilrder ality of mind. \t Baptifm and the Lord’s Supper be 
rites not of meral efhcacy, he thinks it very abfurd, and even prefumptuous, 
in any man to decide a priori from his own feelings, or his own reafon, 
upon the mora/ fitness of rettricting their celebration to a particular order of 
men; and believes it to be his own duty to enquire whether their ce ‘lebr a- 
tion be exaétly fo refiried or not, leaving the moral fitnefs of the reftric- 
tion or non-reftriction to its wnerring author. Here he is aware that, by 
you he muit be charged with illiberality of mind, becaufe he dares to « on- 
lider as abfurd and prefumptuous, what you have done in this ve ry letter. 
He feels fome comfort, however, in knowing that he has the'c hurches of 
England and Scotland on his fide; and though Mr. Skene Keith be indeed 
a great man, he truits that in thele two churches there are 500 as great as 
he. Upon the moti impartial inquiry that he has been able to make, he 
thinks he has found that the celebration of the two Sacraments wes refir ied 
by their Divine Author to a particular order of men, and that whoever is 
exthorized te adminiiter them at prefent, mutt have derived his authorit 
are from the Holy Ghoti, by immediate in{piration, or frum the Apofiles 
of Chritt, by fome vilible mode of fucceflion, which is inde _— alike 
on the civil magitirate and the choicevuf the people. He even thinks wit! 
Mr. Daubeny, that the principle maintained by you and Dr. Campbell, 
“ {uperfedes all inftitutions and facraments whatever ;” for, to him, it ape 


pears a contradiction in terms to fay that a rite can be a p tive inflitution 
of C britt, it it be not celebrated by Chriti’s authority ; and, therefore, if a 
jus divinum cannet now be claimed in favour of - y eccleliailics, there can- 
not be any Chriftian Sacraments uled. Under the heavy charge of il/tderality 


of mind, which, on this account, you have preterred agai wn { him, he willen- 
deavour to confole himlelf with the reflexi yn, that Jderality 1s nol of more 
value than ¢rah; and that if one of thefe mutt be facrificed to the other, it 
becomes the former to give place to the latter. He thinks, See r, that 
both may be retained, and flatters himfelf that he actually retains them. 
Thoutands of perfons receive the facraments dat!ly trom men whom he be- 
lieves to have no aurhority to adminifier them; but if they be (as he has no 
doubt of their being) admiuifiered and received in faith ” they will certainly 
be available in the light of him, who prefers good intent ion to every thing 
elfe. From the maxim that “ what is mor of faith is fin,” it fe ems to follow 
that in matters merely politive, “‘ what zs of fai te is innoce nt.’ Such Pref 
byterians and Independen is therefore, as really élieve, afier due and im- 
partial inquiry, that thei miniliers are peihiakaed by Chrift to difpenfe his 
facraments, are, in the opin! ion of this writer, as fafe with Pre! byte van or 
Independent Baptifm, as they would be had they bee ‘n baptized by the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury; but the faith, which gives this Jecurity, mug 
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of the firft volume is to leffen the public veneration for both our Nations} 
Ettablithments, and to reprefent the Independent fcheme, as that which 
was infiituted by Chrift and his Apofiles.” The fact here is, that you 
could not have formed this opinion if you had not read his book, not only 
very curforily, but very carele(sly. * 

In the fame Review you pafs very flightly over “ Mr. Dodwell’s acknow- 
Jedgment,” as you exprefs it, “ that there is no clear account given in the 
Holy Scriptures of any particular form of government to be for ever invio- 
late through the univerfal church ;” and after long reafonings on the hierar- 
chy of the Jews, and on the continuation of a hierarchy of three orders 
among Chriltians, you give a long quotation from Mr. Dodwell, whofe 
opinions you cannot always defend, in order to prove that Dr. Campbell 
had fupprefied, or wilfully patled over, Mr. Dodwell’s reafonmgs, becaule 
unanfwerable, or as you term them, impregnable to argument. You, by a 
fmall anachronifm, alfo aflert, that Mr. Dodwell himfelf had anfwered 
Dr. Campbeil’s queftions, which you know he could not do, as he was dead 
near a hundred years before they were put. + For the benefit of your Eng- 
lith readers, I thall give a trani!ation of Mr. Dodwell’s conceflions, and an 
abftra&t both of Dr. Campbell’s reafoning and of his queftions, and alfo of 
Mr. Dodwell’s arguments which you contider as unanfwerable. 

Mr. Dodwell acknowledges, that “all the reafoning is quite frecarions, 
from which it is concluded that the whole model of ecclesiastical discipline may be 
extracted from the (criptures of the New Tetiament ; that there is no passage 
of any facred writer, which openly profeiles this defign; that there is o one 
which fo treats of ecclefiattical government, as ?f the writer, or the writer’s 
author, the Lely Spirit, had intended to describe any one form of polit y, as bentg 
to remain every where and for ever inviolate; that the facred penmen have 
no whére declared with sufficient clearness, how great a change muit have taken 
place in church government, when the chiiehes fhould fir withdraw from 
the communion of the fynagogues; that they a0 where clearly enough shew how 
much was allowed to the jersonal gifts of the Holy Spirit; and how much 





be the refult of real research in thofe who are capable of it, and not the off- 
{pring of indifference and modern liberality! The form of ecclefiattical polity, 
upon which you fuppofe high churchmen to lay the principal fires, is far 
from being the mott important topic in difpute between you and thers. 
Had the bitheps, who, at the reformation, renounced the errors of popery, 
railed to the ep:fcopal order every parith pricit, they would indeed have 
done wrong in deviating fo far from the apojielical conftitution of the 
church of Chrift; but they would have introduced into the national church 
a parity of minifters certainly authorized to difpenfe the word and facra- 
ments, and to perpetuate a fuccetlion of minilters with the fame authority ; 
and it might pea, admit of debate, whether from a church fo con- 
ftituted, the want of a, hierarchy would be a fufficient caule for feparation, 
A church, however, fuch as you contend for, with no jus divinum, may, 
indeed, be a philofophical fociety, but cannot be a church of Chrift, what- 
ever be the form of her polity. 

* How often mufi this be repeated? 

+ Is this wit or nonfenfe? Though Mr. Dodwell was dead before Dr, 


Campbell wrote, he was rot dead belore his mafters, Baxter and Clarkfon, 
wrote! ! 
alle 
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Mo te places and offices; that they no where with sufficient accuracy diftingaith 
the extraordinary othicers who were not to outlive that age, from the ordinary, 
who were not to ceaie till the fecond coming of Chrui, nay, that all the 
things generally known they also sufipose known, aud never for the fake of potte- 
rityexplain, minding on/y the state wherein things were at the time; and that they we 
ailere professedly declare what kind, or hew extensive the offices were; which how- 
ever was furely neceflary, if they had preicribed a torm to endure.for ever.” 
—Such are Mr. Dodwell’s concellions, though you pals over them very 
fight ly.* 

From thefe acknowledgments, or conceflions, made by Mr. Dodwell, 
Dr. Campbell infers that “ nothing was farther from the view of the infpired 
writers, than to prefcribe any rule to us on the fubject,” or to fay “ what 
might lead us to imagine that a particular form wag nece/lary, or more ac- 
ceptable to God than another ; + but that it was intended by the Holy Spirit 
thus to teach us to diltinguith between what is eilential in religion, and 
what is comparatively circumitantial; and that, as Hoornbeck tays, the 
apofiles were more folicitous about the virtues than the degrees of the mi-« 
nifters of religion.”—Such are Dr. Campbell’s reaionings, or inferences, 
from Mr. Dodwell’s concellions. 

Next, as to the queftion or queflions propofed by Dr.Campbell. Mr. 
Dodwell was an advocate for the hierarchy, though he confelled it was net 
clearly revealed in the New Teliament. Bat he had a particular fyftem 
of ecclefiaftical polity, which derived the epilcopal jurifdiclion and primacy 
from the Apofile James; not the Apoitle Peter. With refpect to this 
fcheme, after the author’s acknowledging that it is no principle of revela- 
tion, confequenily not infituted by Chritt or his Apotiles, or even in their 
time,t Dr. Campbell afks very pertinently * hence have we either the insti- 
tution or the doctrine of its necessity?” And he declares, that “he knows of 
no anfwer that could be given by Mr. Dodwell, excepting this, that he 
had made the difcovery from frequent ftady, profound refearches into an- 
tiquity, and critical inveftigation concerning doubtlul idioms.” 

The large quotation which you have given from Mr. Dodwell, is no an- 
fwer to Dr. Campbell’s queltions relpecting the inilitution of epilcopacy, rv 
the doétrine of its necetlity; but is introduced with Mr. Dodwell’s allerte 
ing “ that the moft diftinct account which the {criptures could have given, 
would have afforded us no more certainty of the form of church polity, than 





* And you quote them partially and unfairly! Had you proceeded with 
your tranijation, you would have fhewn our Engiith readers that, ia the 
opinion of Mr. Dodwell, the form of church government twas revealed to the 
apoftles; but revealed gradually, as the jerwesh and gentile Christians could 
bear it; and the reafon why it is not more fully detailed in the New Tefta- 
ment is that all the books of our canon were writien before it was expe. 
dient to inform the Chriftians at large, elpe ally the jew ifh part of them, 
that the churches of the Gentiles were to have no dependénce on the 
church of Jerufalem. Then follows our extract, which we full fay, is im- 
pregnable to argument. See Anii-Jacobin, vol. ix. p. 103. 

+ And from Mr. Dodwell’s conceilions, as really made, the inference is 
unfairly drawn. 

t The author, though he exprefies himfelf very unguardedly, makes no 


fuch acknowledgment, See Paren, ad Lxtcros, pp. 59 and 59, 
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we have of the books which related this; but that, without any fuch ge 
count, we have at leait equal certainty of the government left by the Apof* 
tles in the whole church.”—( Were this aliertion proved, it would be no ane 
fwer to Dr. Campbell’s queftions.* It would only weaken fc ripture eyj. 
dence, and exalt human learning as at leatt equal to this.) The train of 
argument by which Mr. Dodwell attempts to prove this bold ailertion is jy 
fubfiance the following. 

The authenticity of the books written by the Apofiles. depends on the 
teftimony of the age that fucceeded them. The canon was probably not 
collected at firft; and the fidelity of its colleétion muft depend on the tefti- 
mony of this fecond age. But im this period the form of church govern: 
ment was more clearly afcertained, than what thofe facred books were that 
were written by the Apoiiles. And thele books, at that time, (when col. 
lected and received) would give no more teflimony than when they were 
written at firfi; while many churches, that were founded by the Apoiiles, 
were evidences of the form of government, which had always been more 
generally known, than even the facred books themfelves.” 

This is. the tubfiance of Mr. Dodwell’s argument, as far as] underftand 
his reafoning. Permit me now to fiate, for what purpofes this chain of 
argument is good, and for what it is not good, but either joreign or uncon- 
clufive. , 

If Bellarmine, and other do@ors of the Romifh church, who deny the 
Plenitude as weil as the ferspicuity of teripture, had been difputing about the 
faith due to tradition, or the deference due to the authority of an infallible 
ehurch, this reatoning of Mr. Dodwell’s, on the compasative certainiy of the 
authenticity of the holy fcriptures, and of the form of church gov ernment 
eftablithed by our Lord and his Apofiles, might by many of the Romith 
perivation have been thought impregnable to argument. But while all 
Chriitians are agreed about the anthenticit¥ of the ‘holy fcriptures, all Pro- 
tefiants alfo maintain that the fundamental articles of religion, or thofe doc- 
trines of which the knowledge#is eilential to lalvation, are both fully and 
clearly revealed in {eripture; and Mr. Dodwell, in his great zeal for epil- 
copacy, has bere unwarily jomed the adherents of Bellarmine; and not 
oly deferted, but oppoled, the principles which all fon anis agreed in 
efpouting at the wra of the reformation, His chain of a gument not only 
contains no anfwer to Dr, Campbell's queftions reipecting ate infiitution of 
eee y: or the doétrine of its necetlity; but the p. oduc ing it for th 
purpole is contrary to Protetiant principles. + The only reply that Mr. 

Dedwell, 





* Indeed! =a then did not the Doctor quote the whole of Mr. Dod- 
well’s reafonin It is not very long, and it is certainly worth the reading 
or hearing by ac. of theology. 

+ This ridiculous oppofition of Bellarmine and the Romith Church to 
the principles of ai] Protestants, may have fome eflect on the mind ofa 
Scotch Fanatic, who thinks every thing m the Church of Rome wrong, 
and every thing called protetiant right; but a more impertinent piece of 
fophitiry (if it even de‘ferve the name of so/istry) We have never met with. 
Pray, Sir, how do you know, or how have the two Protestants, Dr. Lard- 
ner and Dr. Paley, proved, that the books of the New Teliament were 
written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, Jolin, Paul, James and Peter? _ 
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Dodivell, as a learned Protefiant divine, could make to Dr. Campbell’s 
queitions 1s. is that whic a has been made by the Dr. himfelf, namély, “ that 
the fudy of antiquity,” the great fource of Mr. Dodwell’s information, “ is 


no doubt fubi ervient to the caufe of ‘ligious verity; chiefly indeed for 
ilaftrating its evidences, or re pelling objections, but never for teac hing its 
fundamental principles or effential du Lies. ”  T hope this much will fatisty 
any in partial reader that . . Campbeil’s queftions have not been an{wered 
by Mr. Dodwe 1; and that the long quotation whicl you introduce 1s un- 
connected with thete queitions, which Dr. Cam: pbell has both put and an- 
{were d, as a found P ane divine, 

Let me, now, Mr. Editor, expoi tulate with you for apottrophifing Dr. 
Campbell becaule he . as addre.Jed . Dodwell, A or foisting into God's coves 
nant words of his orn devising, M a very bold apoltro} yhe which you have 
weakly imitated. If Mr. Dodwell was guilty of this arrog ince in alluding 
to the cale of Naaman, his conduét cannot be defended. And if, in ex- 
plaining, or attempting to explain, our Lord’s lait addrefs to his difciples, 
you foult in an order of diocefan bi hops, as fuccetlors to the apotiles, a rd 
thus put a meaning on our Lord’s promife, which the words of that pro- 
mife do not naturally bear, an apottrophe was too bold a tigure of fpeech 
to ule in exprei ling your explanation of a paflage of {cripture; elpecially a 
pailage Which you do nol appear to have examined critically.* An apo- 
livophe is a figure of {peech which Dr. CampdSell might ule with propriety ; + 


but 





they, or you, or can vou have, any other kind of evidence of this fact than 
the Church of Rome has? and is not that evidence the univerfal and con- 
tinued teflimony of the Chriftian Writers from the age of the Apofiles 
downwards? Is not the government eltablifhed in the church by the Apo- 
files a fact of equal notoriety at leall with the fact that St. Matthew and 
St. Luke were the authors of the Gotpels attributed to them? Is not the 
one fact capable of proof by testimony as we ‘las the other? And is it not 
true, as Mr. Dodweil fays, that the original witneiles of the government of 
the church muse have been much more numerous than the original witnefles 


of the gotpels having been written by the four Evangelitts, whole names 


they bear? But becaufe the Ckurch of Rome employs the authority of the 
fathers to decide CUUG@TLIONS in t man 1 eculative (hroloey, therefore we 
mult not emp! \ their festimeny to prove matte rs Of fact: though without 


that teftimony, it is impotlible, as Dr. Campbell himfelf has taught you, 
to know that the books of the New Teitament were written by the men, 
to whom they are attributed! Indeed, indeed, Sir, to be contiftent, you 
must ae your baptilm, and become Quaker, that the light within 
may uperi lede the nec effity of the de id le ‘tter of fe ripture gf! 
° Ht ive you examined it critica! ly? or, do you know what critical ex- 
amination is? 

t What Dr. Campbell may do with p» ty cannot be done without 


fence by epilco) palians, who are nothing bet ‘tter than wild beatts, to be 


hut nted down | % preibyte rians and inde pe ndewts'!! Litten to the words ot 


a fober and learned writer on this lulject, whole works it may be worth 


your while to ftudy.—* vive, re is full (lays Mr. Daubeny) one obfervation 


on the Do&tor’s work which I feel. much difinclined to make. It reipecis 
the fupercilious contempt with which the Doctor, senmnally ‘fpedite ap- 
‘*O. XLIX. VOL. NII. Y pGals 
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but the courtiers of Penelope could not wield the bow of Ulyiles, nor cay 
every reviewer fucceisfully atten ip fo bold a figure as an apoliro phe, 

In vindicating the character of Dr. C ampbell, L am not called upon to 
enter into the di/pute about the apotiles being bithops, or having fuccesfors 
in their apoiiolic character, nor with refpect to the Apoiile Jame s being 
bifhop of Je ulalem, which 1s by “ye means fo uncontroverted as you hind 
pole: (let me only re fer you to Dr. Lardner, to Meflrs. Bautobre and L'Ep- 
fant; and elpecially to Dr. “ere who, tn his Treatife on the Pope's 
Suprem: acy’ makes it fufhciently clear, that the apoftle was not the fame 
man with James the bifhop of that ¢ ity;) though I avoid tuch unimportant 
diiputes.* Nor thall I contend with you about a matter which is gene. 
tally acknowledged: viz. the extraordinary office of Timothy and Titus; 
where both Bithop Stillingfleet and Dr. Whitby will give vou fo: ne uleful 
information. But it may be proper to remind you, that Dr. Can \pbell fays 
(p. 151, of his first volume) “that it is certain that ne ither Tin othy nor 
Titus, during the firit three centuries, is tiyled bulhop, by any w riter; but 


+ es —_ — 
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ears to treat thofe who entertain opinions different from his own. This 
is conduct which mutt dilgrace the bett of caufes, and can add _ firength to 
none, Harth and illiberal epithets applied to opponents, if they were in 
character, contidered as proceeding from a professor ex cathedrd, certaimly do 
not become the fcholar, much lefs the divine. And how high foever Dr. 

Campbell may be thought to ftand in either or both thele characters, yet 


for him to have ipoken with proper reipect of men of fuch profoun de rs 


dition and dittinguithed excellence, as Dodwell and Hickes, however mil 
taken they might be, would certainly not hav e diminithed in the leati his 
own reputation in the world,” efpec iall¥ as he fpake with great refpect of 


the intide! philotopher Hume!! See lL ght excellent Discourses on the Con 
nexion between the Old and New Testament, &c. by Charles Daubeny, L B. 
* We know as wellas vou do, that the St. James, who pre Hided in the 
connec of Jerulalem, to whom St. Paul and his company from Ce! area 
went in, and found with him all the elders, or pre (by ters, and who wrote 
the catholic epiiile to the twelve tribes (cate red abroa ul, has been tupp re 
a different man from the Apoiile James, tiyled the £ This fuppotit 
is fo much in our favour that, could its truth be matntaing oh it would putan 
end to the controve rly for ever ; fince no man, unlets, perhi ap s, fuch zeae 
lots as you, would dare to deny the apotiolic r inititution of diocefan epii- 
copacy, were it certain that the pretid nt of the council of apolile s and 
elders.was ot an apoiile, properly fo called, but an eccleti: ultic railed to 
apoftolic rank, and appointed to prefide over the church of Jerusalem. 
But the fuppofition retis chiefly on the Clementine Recaguitions, a work of no 
value in doubtful cafes, being con apoled, acco) ding to Cotelerius, in the 
fecond century; a viro doéio quidem, fed philolopho magis et philolego, 
quam theologo, in excogitandis autens connecie di que fi¢tis narrationibus 
plane rudi. We had read what has been ate n on the apoiilethip ot 
St. James by Lardner, Beasiobre, Barrow, Dr. Scott, and Dr. Cave, with 
at leait as much attention as you {ecm to have d me; and we adopte -d the 
opinion of Cave, becaufe, though leafl waners to our caute, it feems 


to be proved by comple te evidence : and our caufe fta nds not mone ‘ed of 


the aid of ition. Every high c : urchsnan, whe ver, will be much pleated 
if you can, on this point, eltabli th your Own opiniga! 
{hat 
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" . ’ . . . . ° 
that a few pares after, by a blunder of the printer, ora miflake of the 
figures in the manuicript, tas faid they were not made bithops till about 


foe hundred (initead of ¢érce hundred) years after their death.” It would 
have ihewn more candour and critical acumen, that you had pointed out 
this typograp hical error, * than to have made fo much noife about fo fma!l 


a matter, e{peci lly as your criticiims abound in fuch errors, which I wou!d 
not place ra your accoul it. 

It is now imcumbent upon me to fiate a much greater error than this, 
into which you have fallen in your Review for ‘ une: when you allert that 
« Dr, Campbell, in oppotition to the molt complete evidence that has ever 
been {tated for the re enticity of any anc ient writings, (the facred {c riptures, 
pansy. excepted,) is force ‘d to fuppotfe the epuitles of St. | gnatius Lo be 
mterpolated.” Do you not know that the forge ry of thele epit tile *s is nota 
fuppolition of Dr. ¢ ‘ampb ‘ll’s; but that n early one hi lf ot ‘the epiltles aicri- 
bed to Ignatius, has been rejected by Archbiihop Wake, as fo ged, or fic- 
titious ; and that when the archbiihop publithed What he beheved to be 
genuine, he acknowledged that liberttes had been taken with tome of them 
allo? Or were you really ignorant that any feruy les had been entertained 
with relpect to the aa nticity of thele e piltles? And, will you fay either 
directly, or by implication, th: it the arguments in favour of this much con- 
troverted lubje l, are p rh aps as COnvil ing as thole in favour of the au- 
thenticity of the holy ter P tures? We may differ in other matters, whet 
there is room for difference of opinion between men of probity and lea; 
ing; but I hope you h ave , ety enous rh to induce you to retract this error: " 

lor 
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* We certainly fhould have thought this a typographical error in the 
writings o! vee’ it any other man than Dr. C am pbe |; but the impetuolity 
of his zeal has led him inte fo many rath allertions, and even contradictions 
of | umfell, sea this, that we really law no realon for confidering it as 
an error of the preis. Your authority, however, 1s fuflicient to convince 
us that it is fo; and we are forry that we have done the {mallet injufiice 
to Dr. Campbell, efpecially as the one allertion here made by him is jufi as 
falie as the other. 

Ithas been f{ufliciently proved by Dr. Cave and others, that the work 
entitled Tie Apostolical Constitutions, was written about the end of the wren 
or the very begiuni ing of the or ! century: from its being quoted 1 ne 
of the canons called apostolical, t cannot indeed be fuppele d to ibe ‘ea 
at a later period. Now, in the “46th chapter of the 7th book of that wo k 
a gt ds tw v D nw (fcil, AwoeloAwy) yee? ov Bsiluy emioxemwy ty Tn Cun T% Mpas 
len, it ise xpre(sly faid ty; eo: Etsooy T 8 Og pate pe Ib UA0U—— MAS FHS Ken'ns 
Tis. Thus, then, within @ Junred and fifty years of the death of Timothy 
and Titus, were thefe two men fiyled bilhops, the ore of Ephefus, and 
the other of Crete; and that they had cpilcopal powers is apparent fron 
the New Teijiament. 

+ We not only know all that you have here fiated refpecting the epiftles 
of Ignatius, but tomething, of which we mutt oe ole you ignorant, ol 
believe that you have bidden farewel to modeliy Many things are attri- 
buted to Ignatius which he did not write, and many things are likewile 
attributed to St. Peter which he did not write; but yet the martyr, as we ll 
as the apoltle, certainly wrote fome thing. This we think you will grant ; 
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fo: if sou perfifi in it, your polemic zeal will confume your religious prin. 
Cinles. 

‘Without {pending time in difputing about the import of the Greck phrafe 
ws t2 avr, Where Dr. Campbe!! does not copy Lord King, as you fup- 
pofe,* 1 would refer you to Bifhop Sullin, sfleet, whole Irenicum will give 
you much uleful information on this and other queitions ; and even to Dr. 
Hammond, who could inform you, that whena hutband and wife, after fepa- 
rating for a feaion, agatnatlociate together, the phrafe ers ro euro does not 

imply a yreat dittance of place. It is unnecetflary here to be more parti- 
cular. ¢ 

1 would now call your attention to what you term “ the vindication of 
the venerable remains of the epilcop val church of Scotland from a Cparge 
not lefs abfurd than illiberal, viz. that Dr. Campbell ailerts that Scotch 
epifcopacy failed foon after the revolution in 1688.” While I induttrioufly 
ra a'l controverty about church government, I feel it to be partic ularly 

duty to {peak in terms of refpect of the epitcopal church of Scotland, 
Boranls that church was once efiablithed and is now on the decline : while 
that to which Dr. Campbell belonged, and to which I fiill belong, is now 
the eftablifhed church in_ this part of the united kingdom. 

Dr. Campbell does not assert that Scotch Epi‘copacy failed foon after the 
revolution in 1688 :—W hat he does affert fhall be given in his own words, 
“ One will perhaps be furprized to hear that dur Scotch epifcopal party, 
who have long affected to value themfelves on the regular tran{miflion of 
their orders, have none but what they derive from bithops merely nominal, 





—_ — 
Dinette 


and yet, had you read Bilhop Pearfon’s J indicia Epistolarum S. Tena, you 
would have found mere c ate evidence of the authenticity of the epiit les 
atiributed to him, fAudlished by Vossius, and translated by A: chhishop MW ake, 
than you can bring, or Dr. Campbe ‘I! could have brought, for St. Peter's 
being the author of the fecond epifile attributed to him, or for St. John the 
apo file’s bein g the author of the Apocalypfe. This, Sir, we afhirm 
with ce nfidence, and without the {malleft dread of our piety or reli, PIOUS 
pri inca es being called in que ition by any man who is not a itranger to the 
merits of the queition at iTue. That some freedoms have been taken even 
ws th the genuine epililes of Ignatius is true; but where is the writing lo 
ancient, Sith w! hich ome freedoms have not been taken? The freedoms 
taken in the prefeut cafe are few, enl of no importance, and the mannet 
mM w hich they are noticed by Dr. Campbell, is no proof of his candour; {or 
he knew well, the ugh you may not know, that if the epittles be not forgeries 
Sie ” besrnni no to ch ya, the teflimony which they offer in behalt of epiicopacy 
is irretragable. 

“ It will be more for the credit of the Profeflor’s chara@er to fuppole 
him imple: tly adopting the obfervation heretofore made by the Enguirer into 
the Constitution of the prumiive Church (Lord King), on this paflage, than to 
fuppofe the Profeffor arguing from an appeal to the writings themfelves: 
becaufe fuch appeal, to a perion of Dr. Campbell’s judgment, muft have 
determined the paflage to be totally inapplicable to the point it is brought 
to prove.” Jarroduction to Danbeny’s Fizht Discourses 

t Itis fo; for one fentence of fully is enough. We never faid that 
ego aslo unplics great distance of place; we only proved that it has often 
ne reference te hiace at all, 
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] do vot mention thts cuith a view to a. vate from them Aecwers, but enly, as an are 

eumenfum ad hominem, to hew how much thet pincifl.s militate against theme 
, La aa Fy nT, FT ee : 

selves. It does not juit my notion of Chriltianity to retaliate on any iect, 


’ ; “y i ” 


orto forbid any to cali out Gevils, beeaule they follow not us.”—Now, 
Sir, nothing can be more c car, trom thefe words of Dr. Campbell, than 
that he an s not attack the Scotch ce}! copal: ins upon Chiaiiian prince les, 
or gave aud weighty arguments propofe | Ly himfelf with a view to dero- 
gale from their powers. Tle merely thews, by what low ic ans term. an 
argumentum ad hominem, that theiy principles militate againit themfelves,* 
Aud what is urged on this point, is in fact derived from the affertions of 
one of théir own church, who terms thofe bilhops, who had no particular 
fees alli gned them, Usesian b: he , and indits th: at the epil copacy of Scot- 


i 
land faile dioon alter the revo butic u.¢ This controve: ly Was hotly ay vitated 


lene 
“Aone 








MS 1s not alj that J i yr. 


] 


? 2 ! 
# But nothin nB can be more clear, Sir, than that t 
» not undertiand him, 


de 


Campbs lla auieits on the ful 1e@Ci, aiid that y¢ u either ¢ 
or, on this Occalloh, are athamed lo allempel iis ce fend Se See wul Sth 
vol, from page 241 to p. 247. 

+ Dr. Campbell and you have a fingular knack at quoting the words 


t” ; ‘ bina 


nd at the jame time perverting the sexse of your antagonitts; but “ mark, 
| » 3 ' 
in this caie, now plain a tale (hall put you down. Being favoured by the 


learned and right reverend author of The Keduffer rebuffed, with a copy ol 
o ‘ : ‘ : ‘ nd 

that matierly pamphlet, we have it in our power to lay belore our readers 

the pa@age, from which you say that your friend derived his reafoni 


Me } . ‘5 
againit the Scotch epitcopal church. 
The Church of Scotland after the revolution was in the fame {tale 


as the primiti ve church tor more Qi ieee three hundred years; and continued 


i ‘ ] + 2 ? \ ' ' sour ’ » | 
mn that flate till the death of Dr. Role, Bulli i of kdinburgh, the lair ture 
vivor of the anterevolution bilhops, when maced the church of Scot- 


} ’ . 4 . : . ‘ ’ 
land became entirely vacant. bor though thes were bathe pS a Scotland 


at that period, there were none who had surtdiction over any fart ol the 
church of S« otland: becaule the y were neiihe? ¢ f f tied Lo pa scalar a 
by the for mie? li 71 bishops, nor wers ticy CHOsth Ly thé Chie y ane f pi 
and | KNOW ho other method but One Ol the e two, evel prac tiled in the 
church of Go I, whereby bill ops Co nld acquire @ # ght {0 pivitu dura dice 
1. As ior the powe! those Uicp tan bist } be t of foveruing the churen f 
Sccrland like a single diocese, in a coilegiaie ma , there was no precedent 
tor that practice trom the age of the apoives ; and therefore it could not 
then, and ought not at any time to be fubomit! 4; oscaule it Was making 
luch an alferation in the imilittuted povernbicnt of the church, as all the 


Duhonps in the world have not a prev Ct to muke m thee days, withou 
; 


— > 
“ 
~ 


particular revelation. Though therefore the bithops, at the death of 

K ofe, had a pawe fo govern, 10 fears, ie nfirm, and te ordain; yet t bei 
appointed to fart ular dioceses, by the local | hops, tney ce uld EXO Se no 
part of their pow 5s, Without the confent ol the fubjiects, who were to be 
governed and taught: and though the clergy and people of Scotland qwere 
tliced by the law of God and bis church, to sa. + thersscties te Cpiscp } 
eovernorss yet thev were under #0 obligati o fubmit to te pe 4 
. vith epis pal pe vers In oculiand, a@s 4 Se 4 \ bithoy S theme Ives 
conteed, at their firit meeting with Me Camourgn preloytery, alter the 
I } oecauil 
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among the criscopalians about thirty years ago. Neither Dr, Campbell por 
any of the effs blithed clergy took any CONC mm withit. There isa {mall 
pamphlet cilitled « The Ke buffer rebufied,” and two or three acrimonioas pa. 
pers which will throw light on this matter. But [ avoid all uch ditcuf 
fions as unprofitable to Chriflians, and unneceiary to the vindication of my 
deceafed friend: and, though pecfectly dilinterefied, 1b with that all the 
Epiicopalians of Scotland would give up their fmaller differences, and 
unite as brethren in the {ame communion, or model pe nego 4 olity.# 

Permit me, here, to give a concile and impartial account of | e hiftory 
of the Epilcopal Church of Scotland, as far as is connected witii any of 
the queitions in dil, ipute. 

At the relfo: mation only thirteen perfons, with the bifhops of Gallow ay 
and Orkney, who deferted the Romith { uperitition, undertook the planting 
of the Church of Scotland. Of thet!e, eight were diltributed among the 
principal towns, and five fuperintendents travelled over the kingdom, or- 
daining clergymen, readers and exhorters. The two bi: hops acl ied within 
their dioceies as commillioners of the gene ral ail lembly, in whom the {u- 
preme power was lodged. The firit book of diicipline, which was framed 
pring ipally by John Knox, eftablithed thefe fuperintendants, of whom 

Archb sifhop Spottit wood obferves, that ‘* their power was e pu ‘copa! ;” and 
Jobn Knox 1s alio commended by him lor “ always ui gINg the obe: fience 
of ministers to their si iperes wtendants.’ al Their oflice, howe veT, was only In 
tended to be temporary. In 1572 John Knox died; and the peculia lyi- 
tem of prefbytery was introduced tome years after by Andrew Melvin.— 
For a few years a fet of bit thops with very limited powers, and from their 
benetices being chiefly enjoyed by the nobili tiv, called T uc han bitlops, 
were eftablithed by the Fari of Morton. In 1 08 | the Kin z’s conte ‘Thon, as 
it- was te rm ed, was fubfcribed by the FE pifcopalian P arty, alt! ough it ex- 
preis!y a! bjures not only the fupertlilions but the wicked hierarchy of the 
church of Rome. In 1592 r refoytery was eftablit ied by act of parlis iment ; 
yet in 16 years after King James Vi. gota very limit ed fpecies of epil- 
copacy reiioreds which man pulled dow n in 30 years after, or In 16038. 
That epifcopacy was certainly of Low Church principles; and has been 
eonfidered by the friends of the hierarc hy as fcarcely deferving the name 
of epifcopal government. It had neither prielis nor deacons, but miniliers 
of the golpel and expectants or preachers, who did not bay tize, but only 


pre ac hed. The epi oO} pal orde: S of all the S. ‘etch é ishops hefi re the Kelto- 
ration were conferred by the superintendents, or derived trom them.t At 
the 


tm 
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death of Dr. Role; but were at li aly to choose others, whole prin iples and 


tempers were more agree able to them. Some of them (the | oes then im 

Scot’ and) however they did choose: ie thote . ‘ son from that time com- 

SE ae Te eee at Replace + h the 

menced dbcesan bishops, with sputiual though not legal juvitdiction”—with the 
. ‘ ’ 4 ” 

very fame jurtid:ction, let us add, that Dr. se exercifed or had a right to 


exercife from the & gal abolition of « gin opacy tll the day of his de ath. 

* A pious and C hrifiian wiih, in which every inan who loves religion 
and his country will cordially join. Si sc omnia. 

+ ‘Thi is iS Very incorrect. On the 2tti of O@ober 1610, the titular Arch- 
bifhop of Gk: a'gow, Spotirswwood, with the titular bifhops of Brechin and 
Gallow ay, Lawé and Jlamiien, were regularly confecrated in the chapel of 


are 
London 
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’ Bneatsnarn a arbre ae : : . . ' 

the refioration the Scotch buhops were ordained in England; but as the 

atfem} pting lo impole a Lit BS on the pco p le of Scotland had oe alioned 

the Riera! ‘all of epi-copacy in the time of Charles It, the forms of worth p 
tae Sebhe 

were Ve \ iittiie diffe resit from tiie preik Vierlan: yet the periecutions raited 


hy (he prelates and their adherents gave vigour to then opponents, and 


» "elbytery was eliablithed at the revolution Long alter the acceflion of 
the Houle of Hanover, thole of the epuicopalians who took the oaths to 
‘ ° ? _ 1* ° } ’ P 
government, ni heir divings and u ed no hilurgy. One of thote cier- 
gymen lived in the neighbourhood til! 1729. But the epi copal church of 
. ) . } , . ‘ 
Scotland did not for @ bong tim allot any paste ular tect, or all ion any names 
of bifhopricks to the poti-revolution bifhops;* au di lefect, wh ich occa- 


fioned many contentions amon r (he « r copalians themi!e lve s is the fubje 
of Dr. ¢ ampbeil’s animadveriions. It was, however, very natural for wai 


ejected epiicopalians to become great tticklers for the hierarchy: and the 
fame cauie prov ably occalioned the allerations of their communion othce: 
and the introduction ef the ufages, whether new or ancient, into the Scotch 
epilcopal church.+ bi ough that ~ n is no longer ¢llablifhed, and can- 
not be fo while ihe inion of the'e kingdoms fubiilts, it now happily en- 
joys a full and ampk re leration. ‘And i “inflead of contending tor High 
Church principle s, which it had in no degree belore the retioration; and 
which it did not cherish till aft h, volution, the Scotch epi copal church 
were to give up the alterations of the communion office, and what is eall- 
ed the antient u fages, all the epi (copalians in Scotland wot ild prob ably in 


lime unite on prin Iples of moderation an d Chrijuan communion. But tt 
the Seote h ¢ nile opal cle yy \ keep up their Hieh ( ‘hurch tenets and ulages, 
the epilcopals « i Sc otla nd Wi ll | be divided, and theu epilcopal church muit 


coniiantly become le!s confiderable 
lo 
London-houfe by the bithops of Jwdon, Lely, and Bath; and on their return 


} - | fy ; — , TT. 
to Scotland conveved fhe epiconal powers 10 a canonical way to thei 


titular brethren. See all the hiltories of that period 
* Another miftake. withop Rofe — fon the 20th of March 1720, and 
on the 29th of April following Dr. John Fullarton was canonically ap- 
P nted bilhop of Edinburgh; as bt Hoy Falconer was yf J Ang us and Niearns 
i the fame vear, and bifhop Gedalerer, of Aberdeen in the vear tolluw- 
lng. Hee Skinner’s Ecclesiastical fis y of Si tland. 
+ We have examined the communion-office of the Scotch epifcopal church 
with attention, and find nothing in it that was not in the Scotch liturgy 
} 
| 


authorized by Charles 1. ;—the only reformed fitu vy which ever had the 


lanction of a leyal « iablith ment in Scotland, and which, mn the opimmon 
of {ome 4 mpe tent radia mn kw Cudiren of | nyland, is al leatt equal in 
merit, 1f not in lome re!petts fupemor, to our own livery. 

: We cannot hUp} vole that you Hay here ailigrne d the rea! caufe of « 
Vil On ainong the | pu fcopali: ins mn ec thand. \ e know trom the very ‘wes if 
authority, that the Scotch bithops authorize their ¢ ergy to ufe either the 
Englith ( rtke Scotch communion-othce, as is mott ag eeable to themfelves 


and mot? conducive to the edification of thole among whom they minifter in 


leed noetiential difference bel ween the two oflices, 
iW] Live mn its form than the ot er. 


bhatiy 


holy things. There isu 
though the one may be deemed more p 
With refpect to what you call High Church principles being a ground a 
diflention vou are certainly miftaken; for no man of Leow Church principh 


— . | ; ‘ i; , 17) } 
Can with al y prop riety, Or madeceawith a tae conicience, collect a con- 


Y 4 gregation 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWE D. 


To conclude my vindication of Dr. Campbell—and return from this di. 


greihou. It now only remains that 1 vindicate my deceaied friend from 


the chaige of having quoted partially from Dr. Hickes’ Chriftian Pri 
hood, Flere it is neceifary to remark that Dr. C ‘ampbell merely finds 
fault with certain very improper expre lions, which Dr. Hickes has uled 
in his book; viz. ** that there are fictions in divi Inity which infinite wil 
dom and goodnefs have devifed for our benefit and advan tage.” Jam 
afionifhed that any man fhould defend the propriety of theie e <pre (liotis, 
Dr. Hancock, who refutes Dr. Hickes’ reatonings in a ve y well written 
anfwer to his book, {ays here—*‘ His idea is plain en ough ; * he had no oc- 
cafion to ride it to death.” And it w as no doubt rading at to deat to make 
God Almighty the auchor or deviser of a fiction. W hy, Me. Editor, will you 
attem) ttor raile it from the dead.* Doctor Campbell if he had lived, might 
very proba! ily have corrected fome of his own exp-effions, and added tome 
ftrictures on the {chemes of the miflionaries, who propole to propagate the 
Gospel at home; but he could not have omitted his remarks on Dr. fi #¢ es’ 
expreffions, hoki ghhe generoull ly ¢ declares ‘* he believed that Dr. Hickes 
meant no harm by them.” 

And now, Mr. Editor, give me leave to remark, that if you had been 
a little more modesate in your language,{ your criticiims would have been 


wore 





— + — ee + ee oe 


gcegation of Epilcopalians in Scot! ar He, who confiders it as a matter 
of indifference whether a man be an epi copalian or a preibyterian, who 
cails to mind our bletied Lord’s earnelt exhortations to unity among his 
followers, and retlects what tirength fuch unity gives to the caule of, re- 
ligion in general, muft feel it his duty to perfuade all Chrifiians to fre- 
quent the worthip of the eftablithed ¢ hurch, The want of a liturgy is in- 
deed, in our opinion, a great defect; but as «we are perluaded that every 
intelligent clergyman of the ettablifhed church of Scotland does in fact ule 
a form: of pr aye) “with which his congregation mult foon become ac quainted, 
and in which, of courte, they may deveutly join, we cannot contider the 
mere want ot a pwe ic liturgs yas a fufhcient reafon for any man w ithdrawing 
from the communion of the efiablihhed church; and were there any oll- 
crating clergymen of Low Church prin wiples in Scotland, we thould be 
compelled to look upon them as culpable 1 hi! (matics. 

* Did we attempt to raile it from the dead? Dr. C ampbell, by quoting 
paria ily, reprefen ted a moti excellent man as a bla pre mer! We have 
given the quotation with sts context, (fee our 9th vol. . 248) from which 
the public will judge between Dr. Hickes and Dr. Campbell, Mr. Keith 
and us; and whatever may have been {aid on the fabio ct by Dr. Hancock, 
of whofe writings we know nothing, we are not afraid of the public fen- 
tence. 

¢ Generoufly! This generostry coniiitutes the very sting of the accu- 
fation. 

t Ifour language have at any time been too violent, we are forry for 
it; “though the following obtervations will probably convince every ‘man 
but yo that our p ovocation was great. Epi'copalians of what you tern 
Hi: h Church prncipes, as we have uniformly declared ourielves to ny 
we yet concluded the preface to our firft volume in the fll wing 9 vord 
« Without attempting to appreciate the fundamefita! principl of the 
Church ef Scotland, it is fuficicnt for us to know, that the kis 4 1s Ry wr 
by his coronation-oath, to afford it preteciion and fupport. Every effort, 
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more valuable; and would have faved both you and me the trouble of 
theie two letters. lam, Sur, your very humb ervant, 


GEO. SKENE KEITH. 
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betes 
therelore, to effect its tubverfion, wil! experience, fron: us, the mo hrm 
and vigorous retifiance. Whatever we may think of Knox or of Calvin, 
of Henry or of Wiluam, we hold it to be our duty to defend the national 
éftablitiments; and in the di'charge of that duty , we confidently look 

the all tance of the virtuous and loyal of every perfuation.” : 

The atlifttance of the virtuous and loyal of every periuafion we have 
amply obtaine d, which might be urged as a proof of the fticadine.s and im- 


par tia! lity with which we have fulfilled our promuie; but the fact with re- 
{pect to the Church of Scotland ftands not in need of fuch evidence. Our 


repeated oppofition to the soctety je fren v9 iting the Goshel at home: our re 
ma ks 1 pou the dangerous caluiltcv of the OW © her-secedey *, (vol. &. p- 128 
and 385) and the aid that we lent to t! ie fuppretlion of that infamous pub- 


. —) . 7° , . ° , o\ 
me n, entited The Edinbu gh Cl rical Rewierv, (vol. 4. p. 463) made us 


feel the ingratitude of fuch.a violent attack as that of Dr. Campbell on the 
Charch of England; and Ais we cratude, or, to speak more correct y, the 
ingratitude ot his edttor routed our ttdtynarion. Dr. Porteous, mi his Odser 

vations en the proceedings of the Seceders, had very needletsly gone out of his 
way to exalt his own church over that of England (fee our Sth vol. p. 387); 
but Dr. Campbell attacks the contiituton of the Church of Enyland with 
tae mott rancorous violence, asa prietily dom in ation not worthy ol being 
eppoted | by argument, but fit only to be held up by ridicule to the hatred 
of the multitude. To repel fuch an attack with perfect coolnets would 


have been more than could reafonably have been expeéted from men of 


’ 


our avowed principles; and it could not be re pelled at all but by rearoning 
againit the conttitution of the etiablithed church oi Scotland, becauie epi- 
copacy cannot be defended but at the expence of pre efbytery We were 
not, however, the aggressors; we declared the reluctance with which we 
entered upon that part of our talk (‘ee vol. 9. p. 105); and no man, who 
is intimately acquainted with the Reviewer, will queiiion the lincerity of 
the declaration. We beg it to be remembered likewiie, that if we have 
defended the Church of Eng'and agamit the eftabliihed Church of Scot- 
land, we have defended the church herfelf againit the demucratical! argu- 
ments of vour trend in favour of the eepenns is, 


“ In the Doctor’s ardent zeal againit epifco acy,” lays Mr. Danhenvy, 
‘which we mufi take leave to cal , in lome re ects, Zeal w thout ade- 
quate knowledge; he has given a picture of the ‘ane 0 1 ¢ Church, which 


bears as little refemblance to the eltabliihed Kirk of Scot'and, as it does 
to the primitive ¢ hurch of Chrii; whillt with an ineconfittency, not ealy 
to be accounted for, he maintains at one tune the necellity of what, for 


the {ake of | (upp rting his favourite democratic fyiiem, nt us his object at 


Other times to Uprove: the di | roval of which molt, mats conte quen Ices, 
efleét the eflabliihed order of the Kirk, and that of the Church of Englan 
In an equal degree.” Itis on this account that the fame exccllent writer 


favs :-—* With tubmiffion to the judgment of the Doctor's inrviving friends 

1 ain ¢ learl) OF Opinion, that no addition of credit will be derived to Dr. 

Can pl cli S Dame by the p iblication of his Lectures on Eeclefiatiical Hif- 
, ! 


torv:” and he will prob yably be of opinion, that you, Sir, bave rene ed 


ho tervice to vour ow n church, the cau e of religion in vel ral, or the me- 


‘ 


tory of your friend Dy thas compelling 4s 10 Conlluge Lic Controverly. 
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IMMARY OF POLITICS. 
TE FR 

AVING, both previous to, and after, the fignature of the: Prelims 

nary Treaty, { fully explained our fentiments on the tubye of the 
Peace, and flated to our readers the grounds on which our ma ‘lions to 
that important meal ure were fended. and cm) loyed every argument 
which fuggeiied itielf to our minds, in order to convince his Majetiy’s 
Minifters, and the Public at large, of the juftice of our appreheitions, in 
the hope that, during the negotiation, means might be taken to dininiih, 
if not to remove, them ;—we purpotely fuipended our ob: ervations, and 
forbore to dwell any longer on a topic, the farther diicutlion of which 
would, we plainly perceived, be fruitlefs; while it might tubject us to th 
unpleafi unt imputation of harbouring a wi! th to ratie a tivelout and ve se aa 
oppolition to his Majefty’s government, (a with alike repugnant to our dil- 
potition and incompatible with our principles), without any end to an{wer 
or object to attain. We watched, however, the progre(s of the Definitive 
Treaty, with unabating anxiety, and with increafed alarm. The fituation 
of Europe aflumed anew alpect, the ambition of Buonaparte became more 
daring, and was more openly avowed, as the si hag advanced; he 
feized on the fovereignty of the Italian Republic, he defrauded the ne 
monarch of Etruria, the creature of bis own hands, of a valuable pan rt 
of his territory, and he convinced all Europe that his refpeét for treaties, 
his obfervance of good fi ith, and his — for the independence of the 
Ne) ghbouri Inyy fates, had unde ‘Trone no change from the events of a war, 
and the conclafion of a peace, in whieh folly alone could deny that Jaco bin- 
iim had c¢ vomple tely triumphe d.—Theie and a t.oufand concurring circun 
fancessxailfed a faint hope in our minds, that the errors of the preliminary 
articles wou'd be correcied by the terms,ob the definitive treaty. Alas! 
theie hopes were vain? Coniitent in their weaknefs, and intend ¢ on the 
attainmeut of peac e on any terms, our minillers feemed blind to the change 
which had taken place in Euro pe, and, far from availing themfelves of the 
fair opportunity which, as they have themfelves acknowle ged, that change 
bad fupplied for renewing the war until terms more coniifient with the 
honour and the fafety of the country cou!d be obtained, they {eemed only 
to dread the intervention of any ofiacle to the accomplifhment of thi 
favourite project. But we are wrong to accufe them of weaduess; their 
conduct, indeed, is marked by a éo/duess unparalleled; for they have dared, 
without “fear or trembling” to brave dangers, in compart on with which, 
thofe of the moft hazardous, the moti expenfive, and the moti drfatrrous 
warfare, are trivial and infigniticant. His Majeity, however, having ex- 
ercited his jawfu! prerogative, in the conclufion of this peace, which has 
fealed the fate not only of the BAU empire, not only of the continent o if 
Europe, but of the whole civilized world, that allegiance which, in com- 
mon with every one of his ‘ubjecis, we owe to the be of fovereigns, de- 
mands from us the molt rigid oblervance of it ; and even deters us from the 
puri uit of that line of arguinent, which the counititutional re(poniibility ot 
mini iters, and the urqueftionable rights of Britons, would fully juitity. 
But moft tole mnily do we adjure our c untrymen to keep themielves in a 
confiant late of vigilan ce and preparation; fuipicion is become a virtue, 
jealoufy a duty dee net the {yren peace, then, lull us mto a fatal fecurity; 
let not luxury corrupt our manners, nor eafe enervate our minds: let us 
feduloul y imilate the virtues—let us conhiantly advert to the atchieve- 



















do 
ments—let us inceflantly ftud) e policy, of our ancefors: like them, let 
ys fhun the tgp ‘tive contagion of depraved example; let us aveid all fami- 


hiarity with the ‘ ‘entious and the pro lligate > and let not the tenis wions ot 
wealth, the edu. ‘tions of fafhion, or the allurements of vice, fubieét.us to a 
power who will never fail to attempt by art that conqueit which fhe has 


been unable to fecure by arms. Let ba DY to ticial ind whining AV PO- 
crites declaim on the sirtt and 1 . ¢ Pea pirit and a temper 
which are befi difplayed i in the exte ai our own military and naval etia- 


blihments, and in the la: nguage and the condu t of the Republican Arbiter 
of the fate of emp! res; but, unlels the Britith monare hy per! (ts in regard- 
ing tl 1¢ Gal! ie repub! ic as her mo tal ene in), her ruib 1s CerTriali, and every 
attempt to avert it will be vain. 

No fooner were the flood-gates: open than the torrent of vice ruthed in 
upon us from the neighbouring thore, with its wonted impetuotity. To 
our enertes difgrace be it told, that women of the firit rank have received, 
with marked di! tinction, the mi‘erable up/tarts of republican France, te- 
males of the lowell extraction, and of the mo‘t ntamous character: while, 
as if our fex were re.olved to be pre-eminent in dilgrace, tome of the high- 
efi and moft illuftrious charaé@ters in the country have ‘hewn particular atten. 


tion to notorious assassins and regicides, from the land of /iderty and eg 

We forbear, at prefent, to mention names or to part cular e facts, m the 
, 

hope that our forbearance will have its intended effect; but, thould this 


national degradation continue, no earthly con pre: yn hal! deter us from 


entering into a full explanation, and from diicharging, with ut regird to 


conicquences, that duty which we owe to the religious and viriuous part of 
the community. 

In adverting to the queion of peace, it muft be acknowledged that the 
minifters difplayed great {kill and management in concluding it immediately 
previous to the divolution of pacliament ‘To this may, tn a great meature, 
be alcribed the decifive majority which fanctioned the treaty im both hou es, 
and that fudden change of lang re, ab nome a tid of principle, which 
the members of the Houfe of ( ‘ommons di played; achange which can eatily 
be accounted for, but which can never be jutiitied. It tieaied: however, 
the purpole of the minifier who, it mutt be confetled, had not only the 
evices of the parliament, but the voices of a great majority of the country, 
with him. Nor mutt we be underfiood to confider that influx of vice into 
this couatry, which we have noticed above, as con{lituting any objeclion to 
the pea e. This is an evil which we mufi have encountered whenevet 
per eh id been CII luck d, and ov whateve LCrMis 5 ind mm ees will only 
be re{pontible for the efficacy of the mealures which they thall adept for its 
repretion. ff bs example a yf Nore n they diicouraye that intercourfe 


with foreign vice which has hitherto been fo extentively countenanced, 
they will perform their duty; but if, on the contrary, a tuated by a pitiful 
fear to give offence to the new Emperor of the Gauls, the Nero of modern 


Rome—which. be it 4) ib erve d, is the mot de picable and the Mies danger- 


ous of al! [pec 1es of | ufillanimity— they fhould exert their mterett and therr 
influence, to check avert attempt, by exnofing the detettable profliy wey of 
French manners al dl morals, to pul the p ople of thi c iry on their 
guard againfi the dangers which Uireaten (hem from G he contagion, they 
will exto:t the cenfure, and merit the reprebat mn, of the whole commu- 
nity. Mr. AppincTron, we know, 1s incapable of fuch conduct; but, if 


an anecdote which we have heard, and from good authority, be true, he 
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if the minifter hee he n lex 3 from the dec ifive er of the lat 
parliament, to infer a con th wwance of the fame fupport fiom the next, we 
fulpeét he will find himielf egregioully deceived. F.om the oblervatioys 
which we have been ec nabled to make on the returns of ihe di fleren: _ 
roughs aud counties which — the fubjecis of contetiauion at the late clec- 
tion, the new parliament will be of a very diffevent complexion from the 
old. The ditienters have been more than ufually active, and. we are Cons 
cerned to lay, more than ben fucceisful; and the opp: otition appears to 
have gained more iuy pporters, than at any former eleétion wi ithin OUr Te 
membrance. The quefiion of peace bemy decided, the only ground on 
which the members of the oppofition gave their luppo rt to the miniliry 
(independently of their aheed: to Mr. Pitt) is removed; and every ell. ort 
will, no doubt, be made either to feduce the minilier into an ac auiel ence 
in mealures fatal to the conllitution, or, in the event of his rc tuia I, to dif- 
potlefs him of his place. The caufe of returns fo unfavourable, ‘is _imputa 
ble not to the supineness, but to the lyf ematic for dearance, of iminifters :—a | 
forbearance founded on a laudable, though a mifiake n, princ iple; adapted 
only to Utopian perie ‘ction, and by no means applic able to the prefent iiate 
of poli tical fociety m thefe realms. Ii, indeed, their cnemies could have 
been reduced to the fame {fate of inactivity, their conduct would have bee 
as wile as their motive was good ; but when theiv forbearance only ferved, 
and could only ferve, to incre: ile the \ igila nce, and to Inv iorate the S (forts 
of, their enemies, while it difheartened avd injured their friends, Whatever 
portion of moral honeiiy may belong to their conduc, it certainly bears bo 
mark of political wildom. Indeed, when it is conlidered that the di ity of 
a fiate(man confifts in doing that which is moft conducive to the welfare of 
the ftate, it becomes a nice queftion, in political catuifiry, whether fuch 
conduct ts to be juitihe d on any grounds. Fa: be it from us, however, to 
condemn a princip! le which has its fource iy fome of the beit feelings of our 
nature. We may praife the motive while we deplore the consequences. In 
fpeaking of the eccletiailical promotions of the minitier and his financial 

Operations, our commendation :equires no qui ihe: ition. He has certainly 

proved himlelf a firenuous friend to the efiabliihed church, and an able 
fnancier, 

Among the eleétions which may be regarded as highly di'gracetul to 
the electors, mat be placed thole for the counties of Middlefex and Herts, 
and for the city of Norwich. At the laft place, two gentlemen of eminent 
talents, the foundefi principles, and unimpeached integrity, have loft their 
election through the triutal vant efiorts of a Jia obin factio n, of which the 







































Quakers are the leading members! That city which can chai ge a Win: 

wamand a Frere for avellewe: and a Smicé, a man of high birth, and & i 
higher fentiments, whole ancefiors have, for ages, becn known to tie 
county, by their virtues, their muniticence, and their areiaies for an up- 
flart of yeile: day, ip rung trom the counter, with a mind fii] lower than 


his extradiion, muft be lot alike to every Br fecling, to ev very principle 
of patriotifm, and ta every fenie of honour. “e Hertford hire, Mr, B. a 

one of the molt active, intelligent, and uletul m&mbers of the Houle of Com- 
mons, has been reje@ted for the fon of, Lord Melbourne, of whole activity, 
intelligen e and utility im any OUnel puriuits than thofe of fathion and of 


. 


pleaiure, his conilituents have certainly as mach to learn as the public at 
large Strange to fay! the failure of Mie. Baker was,in a great meature, 
‘ wing to the influence of a nobleman who holds a | wh. fituation under 
the government ; and who, for -caions beit kuuwn to hunfelf, rat 
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to fupport a family in avowed oppofhition to "4 \ erninent, than a gentleman 
who gave that eee ent a m imy, aha ceciive lupport on al] leading 


; 


cueflions except that of ; freace 

But in Middle fex, the molt difgraceful fcene hat been exhibited; Mr. 
MAINWARING, a genlieman who had repreiented that ¢ niy in three 
fuccetlive parliaments, who had, during that long periad, ‘ditcharged his 
duty to his conftituents and the country at large, ina moltexemplary man- 
ner; who had even, with a zeal and alacrity almoft peculiar to himfelé, 
done the whole bulinels of that opwent and populous county ; for his col- 
league, Mir. byng, was ever more intent on att ding the factious meetings 
of the Whig Club, than on performing his duty,,as a member of parlia- 
ment; who had, moreover, acted as chairman of the Quarter Seilions, and 
in that capacity, had difplaved a degree of affiduity, perfeverance, and im- 
partial itv, which few a equalled, and which none have exceeded, and 


which had endeared him to all who had witneiled his conduct; who, in 


‘fhort, was equally eiteemed for his public and private virtues, by every 


man to whom he was known: this gentleman has been oppoted by—polterity 


will icarcely credit the fact—by Sin Franets Buaverr!!!! To men- 
tion this man’s name, 1s, to unfold his characte: ; it includes every thing op 
potite to thole qual ities which we have deicribed Mr. Mainwaring to pof- 


leis. By the untimely death of his brother, who was drewned in the mad 
attempt to go down one of the falls of the Rhine in a fimall boat, he came 
into the premature and unexpected pofleflon of a large eilale, with a per- 
verted mind, unimproved hy education; vain, headitrong, and pe rverle; 
anxious for notoricty; with a fuperficial undertianding ; and wholly with- 
out knowledge, he adopted all the deteftable prin ipies of the E rench  Re- 
yvolutionifis. He had, however, been recommended to Lord Thurlow as 
worthy of a feat in the Floufe of Commons, by Mr. Courts, the 
hing’s banker, who!e daughter he married, and who repreiented him as 


a fim friend to gover ament. It Mr. Coutts ipoke without knowledye of 


his fon-in-law’s difpofition, on this occafion, he is highly reprehentible 


tor his temerity; tf with it, no terms of reprobatior are too {trong to 
apply to his conduct. We know, that after his fon-in-law had fpoken 
in the houfe, and elsewhere, m language too plain to be mifiaken, and 
too direct to be exfAlained awav; he aifected to deplore the circumitance, 

Lipoke of him in terms of decided di ipprobation. But this might be 
hypocrily, and, from the fubfequent conduct of the man, we are firongly dil- 
poled to believe that it was. For Mr. Courts, though 1 lebted to his {c- 
vereien for the greater part of the connections which he had tormed, and the 


wealth which he had acquired, has given his unitorm fupport to candidates 

who have been not only in oppofition to the government, but pe fonally 
adverle to the king. He has conitantly givena ingle vote for Mr. Fox; and 
in the late election for Midd'eiex, exerted his utmoit interett and intluence, 
and emp loved | 1s purl e, in lupport ot that fon-in-law whofe princi les at d 
whofe conduct he had affecred to condemn!!! Such wretched duplicity 
delerves a feverer chaiitifement than any which the pen can beltow. it 
belpeak s a narrow, contracted mind, and a contemptible fittleneds of foul, 
which no wealth, however exorbitant, can ewarge, and which no con- 
neétions, however elevated, can expand. Happily, he is no longer the 
king’s banker; and, it would be well if the othcers of his majelty’s houfle- 
hy Id would inveltigate ine conduct al d prin ipies of nan others of his 
majefty’s tradefmen, whe revile his government while they are fed by his 
bounty. 


But 
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But even this conduct, on the part of Vir. Cours, is lefs flagrant, thar 
the conduct of fome other perions, during this election. It ts almot: incre. 
dible, but it is neverthelets itrictly true, that fome members of the Houle of 
Peers, fome men of the | highef rank in the kingdom, have openly giv en th eir 
perfonal fupport and imterefi.to this hbeller ot the laws and magritracy of the 
county, to this enthufiattic admirer of French revolutionary principles, to 
this confidential, botom-friend of the felf-convicted traitor, “Arthur O’Con- 
nor, whoappoimted him to act as his truftee, and e mploye d him to re gulate 
the ditpotal of his property, in the event of his execution, that the crowy 
might not profit by his attainder! Yes; we record the taét with forrow 
and with {hame, the Dukes of Norro.ikx, Benrors, and Devonsurre 
and the Earl of Tuaner, (we have he wd, indeed, of full greater names, 
but we muti difcredit the allertion) have exerted every nerve to enforce the 
election of Sir Francis Burpett. ‘This unnatural, this monftrous alli- 
ance between the higheti of the arittocracy and the dregs of the democracy, 
beipe aks fuch an ab.ence of all manly fentiment, facha fcatidalous . re Sic 
tion of duty, (uch a conte mpt of pub Hic opinion, fuch’ dey pravity of prin- 
ciple, and fuch neglect of the means of felf-pre fervation, that the mi: ind, 11) 
contemplating it, 1s loft in a mingled peer ee: of turprize and ea, serena 
It is, indeed, a feb de se, an a& which would almott juftity the next heirs o! 
thele igved/e noblemen in an applic ation to the court of Chancery he a ila- 
tute of lunacy. ‘That juch a vain, empty, full-led blockhead as Mr. Alder- 
man Sa OMBE torfuchafs riorn-ho/ we ola party, as the c hampion of the sov- 
veignty of the peohie, Mr. Fox, who have no public character, and little pri- 
vate property, to love, thould © firnt and fret their hour” on the hutting 
in fuch an abandone dc iuie, is no matter for wonder nor for anger ; : but, 
alerting the rights of Briti th commoners, we will atk the new Duke of 
Beprorp and the Earl of Tuaner,«hewthey dared openly to invade the 
freedom of clection, by appearing upon the huttings at Brenttord, and 
there, in direct violation of one of the plainett principles of the Britifh-con- 
fiitution, taking an active and decided part in favour of the Jacobinical cauh- 
didate? = It they kr.ow nol the law of Parliament, ’tis proper they fhould be 
taught si it the y break it, whether they know it or not, ‘tis proper they 
fhould be punithed tor the breach. We have done, for the prefent, with 
thele de ion peers, thefe anomalies in the political world, thefe non- 
deicripts in the moral creation. But when we confider their conduct in 
Middlefex, that of Lord Sarissuxy in Hertfordthirc, and the full more 
unaccountable conduct of fome other perionages whom we forbear to name, 
we cannot but wonder at the dreadful intatuation which marks thefe dil- 

aftrous times, pr ducing a chaos that fets all reafoning at defiance ; but 
that, unhappi ' 

bas made a much greater progrefs in the moral and political world, than 
the friends of the country are Willing to admit. In ihort, when we witnels 
fuch conduct in ‘uch men as the lati to whom we allude,—conduct at 
variance with all their avowed principles, and dire “tly lubveriiy e of all 
their interetis in life, where are we to look for uniformity ol action, or con- 
fiiiency ef ientiment ? 

‘Phe leading members of Sir Francis Burdett’s commitiee are a perfon 
who was tried in the month of June laft for obtaining money under falic 
pretences, another, who was for erly fent as a delegate from the London 
Corre!ponding Society to the Natio nal Convention of France, and who 
had been fentenced to the pillory; a third who had been long confined in 
Newgate, on a chia ge of high ireaion; a fourth, who had been actually 
tried 


fanctions the luppolition that the revolutionary principle 
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tned for that oflence; a fifth, who has been in almoft every priflon of the 


‘ . "Oh. peed ; 
metropolis. ne ret, with very lew exceptions,. are bankrupts alike 


in Character and in cir uIntitances, His molt active lupporters are the 
very dregs of the populace, the very retire and feum of the capital. And 
the e are the allociates of the [lo ] id. . ihe Russel - and th » Cave ucishes iis 
Happily for the community the independent part of the county has at length 
rouzed fiom its lethargy; they begin to tee that the eaule which Mr. 
Mainwaring is fighting is the caute of fociety; the caufe of the magi- 


lirac agamntt the m« yb; of the law again tic lawle({s; of the friends of 
religion, morals, and yood order apraliiit their molt inveterate enemies. 
A number of gentlemen, have, ac ordi ingly, come forward, ina manner highly 
honourable to the object of their fi ipportas well as to themlelves, raifed a 
fund for det: ay ing the es pences of the ele ree and ap point ed committees 
for managing -its concerns. ‘The county has thus ailerted its rights and vin 
dicated its honour. The fa obins, both aruiocratical and de mocratical, 
will, we truti, be defeated, and virtue ultimately receive that complete tri- 
umph which will effectually prevent the repeition of fuch difgraceful icenes. 

One advantage has been derived from the conduct of the Jacobinical 
part) during this eleciion. We now know that the me mbers of the Whi g Club, 
and of the late Oppolition in parli ument, maintain the fame principle s witha 


' 
Sir Fra? NCS bi RDETT, whatever iheu /' 6] iovwa#s May DAVE been: for 


they have made common caule with him on the prelent occation, Mr. 
Comse propoled him: Mr. Fox openly canvatied for him: Mr. § SHERI- 
DAN headed one of his committees, (that is as [oon as his Parl wntar°ry 


Privilege rendered it prudent tor him to act); and the Dukes « iNor FOLK 
Devonsuire,and Beprorp, have exerted their utmoit interefl and : fuer 
in his behalt. And this fupport was given immediately after he had, moft 
mpudently and moti fal ely, pro laimed to the world, that there was no 


erty inthis country, and that, therefore, it was not fit me hin to live 
oMr . Byne. too, with a duplicity that excites abhorrence, thougl 
he penly profe: ed to ttand tingle, and wholly unconnected with either of 
the other candidates, formed asecret coalition with Sir | cis BURDETT. 
bis ( ond littai avenls nave , ilicited double voles ol many o] luis friends; al i 
even treated with di Feinect fume freeholders who pl Oi d to vole foi Nir. 
Byng and Mr. Mainwaring. Indeed Mr. By: g has o| enly profetied on the 
! LILLIES, his 7 y “tg f res f tor our bras cis i thi le o! courte he ¢ ule 
have no real objection to a coalition with him. But he knew that any 
public avowal of juch a coalition would materially atic*t his own intereii; 
|, therefore, it is that his declarations and his cond ire al variane 
Phe co, uty, ! However, will no doubt remember and reward fuch ny pocriiy. 
Itis not alittle extraordinary that Sic Franets Bux, r fhould have 
ked of the annihilation of liberty in ¢A7s country immediately after bis 
return from France; where he mutt have witne({led a matic deipot 
unequall a {vr its leverity and exte nt, on the w le juria Laie « ivilized 
globe; and \ mult have known, ¢ , 1 fentiment, 
applied to séat yoveinment, would bave procuicd hin, an immediate place, 
without any previous torn of law. by the mere ittot the Citizen Con ul, 
in fjome one of the many thouland real Ballilles with w hthe Re publi of 
France is now crowded, under the mild and benevolent influence of that 
rf 7 fy and equality WHHCH ¢ peas anxlouUs TO Jibteo e , io bis native 
land! ‘To what are we | eribe this man’s extraordinary keenne!s of per- 
ception, in the dilcovery of imaginary gnevances, deve, and his mveterate 
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blindnefs to the exiffence of numberlefs and namelefs oppreffions soe? 


Are they imputable to his Acad or to his heart 2? We tha'l le ive him to fet. 
tle that point with his own contcience. But let him not harbour the arro. 
gant {uy ppotition, that his folly o. his fal ehoods can tmpote upon the people 


of England, however they may tend to inflame the populace of the m: (ropo- 

lis! Since his admiration of Frenchmen is to [tvong, we would recommend 
this filly demagoyue LO ¢ apply for iN) trust ‘tion to Camille Jourdan, wee isa 
Frene soa by a ind a republican by a@dojition, We have feen that 
pamphlet of his, which exe ted te much alacm in the mind of the Firlt Conful, 

as to induce him to fuppre's it on the eve of its publication. The whole 
inpreilion was leized, with the exceptron of five or tix copics, one of 
which came to our hands. It is entitled “ Vrai Sens da Vote National 
fur le Coniulat a Vie ;” and contains the author’s reafons for giving his vote 
for extending the duration of the confular dignity to the life ‘ol Bonap arte, 

This is not the place to enter upou the merits of the book ; but we recom- 
mend it to Sir Francis Burdett, becaufe it contains oman pe rtinent retlec- 
tions on the British conttitution, which the Citzen underttands and appre- 
ciates much better than the Baronet. The author truly obierves, in exprels 
contradiction to Sir Francis, that the Engiih enjoy a greater portion of true 
liberty than any people upon the earth, and that they beli know how to 


prefe rve it; while he commends their wildom (al uding to the fulpention of 


he Slaheas Corpus Act) in occafionally reitraining its full exercrie in order 
to retain its fubftance eniwe. We recommend to Sir Francis to enter 
the lifis with Camrtre Jouxpan on this tubject. 

At the election for the city of London a test was propofe «d bya prefby- 
terian of the name of Travers, the object of which was te bi id the candi- 
dates implicitly to obey the mandates of ‘their immediate conftitueats, on 
all quetttons whatever, whether public or private. Mr. Alderman Combe 
was the only onc, however, who fubicribed this curious teli, and, by to 
doing, he has evinced his coniumm: ite"ignorance of the contiitution, and, 
confequently, his tot: al unfitnels for the tit ration Ww! hic! h he has been cholen 
to fill. It would be an infult to the undertiandi ing of our readers, to 
enter into an explanation, or defence, of that principle of our conititu- 


* tion, which renders every member of par! carmen a repreientative, not of 


the particu lar pertons by whom he was elected, ich woul i lead to end- 


lefs anarchy anc confution, and atiord a complete pia tion to all the Jaco- 
binical declamations on par. lamentary reform, but of the agg egate bod) 
of the people of Great Britain. If this were not the cale there would be 
an end to the reprelentative fyflem, and the Houle of Commons would 


be amerea fembly of de leg ates, directed by varying and or potite interelis; 


vitcrly incapable, not only of promoting the welfare of the tlate, but of 


traniacting even its molt ordimary bufincts. Such being the undoubted 
fact, it is a matter worthy the confideration of that Houle, whether a 
member, who has tigned a teit wliich completely incapacitates him for the 
difcharge of his duty, ought not to be expelled. It will {carcely be de- 
nied, that, with fuch a ‘member, the reprefentation is imperfect ; he is 
much worfe than a cypher in the Houle, and every conttitutional princi- 
ple leems to us to demand his exp paliion, 


Our comments on the fubyect of ‘clion, which, at this ne yee is of 


prioiary intercit to every mem her of the community, have led us fo far, 
that our remarks on the {tate of the continent, and the policy of fore ign 
powers, muit acceflarily be poftponed. 








